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Bombshell  for  universities 

Sq 

on  student 
numbers 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


TENS  of  thousands 
of  qualified  stu- 
dents face  being 
turned  away  from 
university  be- 
cause the  Govern- 
ment thinirg  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  spend  public 
money  on  educating  them  for 
dead-end  jobs  or  relatively 
lowly  careers. 

Ministers  have  told  Sir  Ron 
Dealing's  committee  oT  in- 
quiry on  the  future  of  higher 
education  that  the  supply  of 
graduates  is  likely  to  outstrip 
the  economy’s  demand  for 
them  within  the  next  three 
years.  They  are  warning  that 
increasing  numbers  of  young 
people  who  obtain  two  • A 
levels  or  equivalent  voca- 
tional qualifications  can  no 
longer  regard  them  as  ah  al- 
most automatic  passport  to 
university. 

"There  is  a limit  to  how 
many  extra  graduates  the 
economy  can  absorb  before 
the  increased  productivity 
they  generate  starts  to  de- 
cline.” said  the  Department 
for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment in  evidence  quietly 
placed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons library  yesterday. 

In  the  financial  services 
sector,  graduates  were  al- 
ready starting  to  fill  clerical 
and  sales  jobs  which  did  not 
need  their  level  of  academic 
attainment.  "The  Govern- 
ment would  be  concerned  if  a 
trend  towards  recruiting 
graduates  to  unmodified,  tow- 
level  posts  developed,"  the  de- 
partment said. 

“So  long  as  higher  educa- 
tion Is  funded  from  the  public 
purse,  the  projected  rate  of 
return  to  the  nation's  invest- 
ment should  be  a major  factor 
in  determining  the  appropri- 
ate size  of  initial  ftill-time 
higher  education." 

The  evidence  challenges  a 
central  tenet  of  previous  pol- 
icy on  higher  education, 
which,  assumed  the  universi- 
ties would  continue  to  grow  to 
produce  a highly  qualified 
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Luke  Harding 
and  Clare  Dyer 


Lawyers  acting  for 
murder  suspect  Trade 
Andrews  yesterday 
called  a highly  un- 
usual press  conference  to  un- 
veil new  “evidence”  which 
they  claim  casts  serious 
doubt  on  the  police  case 
against  her. 

Miss  Andrews  was  charged 
with  the  roadside  murder  of 
her-  fiancfe  Lee  Harvey,  aged 
25.  six  weeks  ago.  He  was 
stabbed  nearly  40  times  as 
they  drove  along  a quiet 
country  lane  near  Alve- , 


church, . Worcestershire,  on 
the  night  of  December  i_  Miss 
Andrews  claimed  he  was  the 
victim  of  a road-rage  incident 

Amid  extraordinary  scenes, 
her  solicitor  Tim  . Robinson 
yesterday  said  three  new  wit- 
nesses had  come*  forward 
backing  her  version  of  events. 
Sitting  a few  feet  away  was 
the  detective  who  led  the 
murder  Inquiry,  Bet  Supt  Ian 
Johnston,  who  turned  up  un- 
invited to  the  Birmingham 
press  conference. 

After  the  killing  of  her 
fiancd.  Miss  Andrews,  aged  27, 
who  was  originally  treated  as  a 
key  witness,  told  detectives 
that  they  had  been  involved  in 


a “cat  and  mouse"  chase  with 
anothe-  car  as  they  returned 
home.  Two  men  got  oat;  and 
Mr  Harvey  was  stabbed  by  a 
man  with  “staring  eyes”  who 
had  been  sitting  in  the  front 
passenger  seat  of  the  chasing 
Ford  Sima. 

An  exhaustive  police 
search  faded  to  find  wit- 
nesses to  back  her  story.  Six- 
teen days  later,  after  recover- 
ing from  a suicide  attempt, 
she  was  charged  with  murder 
and  later  released  on  bafl. 

But  yesterday  Pat  Alexan- 
der, another  member  of  her 
legal  team,  said  a “mature 
lady  social  worker”  had  been 
involved  tn  a.  sgnilar.road 
rage  Incident  in  the  tame 
i area  weeks  previously. 

“She  was  followed  on  her 
way  back  home  from  work  be- 
tween 10  and  11pm  by  a car 
which  tried  to  force  her  off 
the  road."  she  said. 

“She  was  terrified  but  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  note 


the  number  plate  land  hhe 
reported  the  incident  immedi- 
ately to  the  poDca  She  nhted 
the  characteristics  erf  the  pas- 
senger in  this  case  and  that 
description  bears  a remark- 
able likeness  to  the  passenger 
in  the  car  which  overtook  mid 
stopped  Mr  Harvey  and  Miss 
Andrews.  She  is  sure  the  car 
which  pursued  her  was  a 
dark-coloured  vehicle  with  a 
hatchback  and  was  probably 
a Ford  Sierra  or  VW  Passat" 
‘It  Is  a strong  probability 
that  the  person  who  lolled  Lee 
Harvey  is  the  same  person  in 
dial  previous  incident" 

Mr  Robinson  added:  "If  we 
can  establish  there  Is  another 
car  then  this  case  is  holed  be- 
low the  water  line.” 

Her  legal  team  also  gave  de- 
tails of  two  independent  wit- 
nesses who  had  come  forward 
riaimrnp  that  they  had  beard 
two  cars  travelling  at  high 
speed  through  a village  close 
to  the  murder  scene. 


The  unusual  move  of  call- 
ing a press  conference  is  part 
of  a pattern  of  defence  law- 
yers bring  their  clients  before 
the  media,  according  to  a 
leading  member  of  the  Law 
Society. 

David  McNefl,  who  advises 
solicitors  on  using  the  media, 
said:  “It’s  becoming  increas- 
ing common  for  solicitors  to 
be  involved  in  making  a case 
for  their  client,  in  the  media. 
It's  becoming  much  more  of  a 
factor  in  criminal  trials." 

Det  Supt  Johnston  said: 
“On  initial  examination  it 
doesn’t  appear  that  the  infor- 
mation released  would  signif- 
icantly alter  the  course  of  our 
investigation.  However,  -we 
remain  open-minded." 

Lee  Harvey’s  funeral  is  to 
be  held  tomorrow  but  Miss 
Andrews  will  not  be  there. 
His  mother  Maureen  Harvey 
described  the  timing  of  the 
press  conference  as . 
“distasteful". 
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workforce  capable  of  match- 
ing international  competi- 
tion. The  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  has  consis- 
tently demanded  that  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  going 
into  higher  education  should 
increase  from  the  current 
rate  of  30  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  department  estimates 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 38  per  cent  of  young 
people  aged  18  to  21  will  have 
both  the  qualifications  and 
desire  to  embark  on  an  under- 
graduate course.  This  would 
increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  900,000  to  about 
1.1  million  within  seven 
years. 

The  Government  has 
warned  Sir  Ron  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  “gradu- 
ate” jobs  to  absorb  these  stu- 
dents without  an  unaccept- 
able reduction  on  the 


Government’s  rate  of  return 
on  its  investment  in  higher 
education  — currently  7 to 
9 per  cent 

The  evidence  concluded: 
"There  can  be  no  assumption 
that  higher  education's  share 
of  the  total  education  budget 
Iran  public  fluids  will  in- 
crease or  can  even  in  the  me- 
dium term  be  sustained  at  its 
present  level  of  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  education  budget” 

The  evidence  came  as  a 
bombshell  for  vice-chancellors 
already  struggling  to  run  uni- 
versities after  a 36  per  cent  cut 
in  funding  per  student  over 
the  last  10  years.  It  increased 
the  probability  the  next  gov- 
ernment would  introduce 
tuition  fees  as  an  alternative 
way  of  meeting  demand  for 
university  places  without  in- 
creasing public  spending. 

Ministers  and  their  Labour 
turn  to  page  2,  column  5 


Simpson  likely  to  keep  wealth,  despite  verdict 


Civil  case  jury  awards  victims’ 
families  $8.5m  compensation 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angelas 

THE  disgraced  American 
former  football  star,  .0-  J. 
Simpson,  is  likely  to 
retain  his  lavish  lifestyle  da- 
spite  the  verdict  of  a California 
civil  trial  jury  which  found 
him  liable  for  the  slayings  of 
his  ex-wife  Nicole  and  her 
friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 

The  Santa  Monica  jury 
awarded  his  victims'  families 
$8.5  million  (£5  J million)  in 
compensatory  damages,  and 
win  decide  today  on  punitive 
damages,  likely  to  be  far 
higher. 

But  Mr  Simpson  is  thought 
to  have  embarked  on  a series 


A placard  outside  the  Santa  to  have  embarked  on  a series 
Monica  court  yesterday  as  of  financial  transactions  to 
O.  J.  Simpson  emerged  keep  most  of  his  remaining 
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wealth,  estimated  at  $3  mil- 
lion. beyond  any  court  order. 

And,  despite  the  jury's 
unanimous  verdict  after  the 
four-month  lawsuit,  he 
retains  the  capacity  to  turn 
his  notoriety  into  cash,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  California's 
leading  civil  attorneys,  Rob- 
ert Stan.  “There's  no  reason 
to  conclude  he's  planning  to 
go  on  the  streets,"  he  said. 

The  jury  of  six  men  and  six 
women,  delivered  their  ver- 
dict early  yesterday,  effec- 
tively convicting  Mr  Simpson 
of  the  murders.  But  he  will 
never  go  to  Jail,  because  he 
was  acquitted  16  months  ear- 
lier after  a lengthy  criminal 
trial  which  split  America. 

Many  African-Americans 
view  Mr  Simpson  as  a martyr 
to  an  unjust,  white-dominated 
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legal  system.  In  the  Boule- 
vard Cafe  in  the  mainly  black 
Crenshaw  district  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  proprietor,  Frank 
Hotoman,  said:  “O.  J.  was  in- 
nocent in  his  criminal  trial. 
But  they  [whites]  had  to  find  a 
: way  to  get  him,  and  this  Is 
how  they  got  him." 

In  polls  taken  immediately 
after  the  ciril  verdict,  of  those 
who  agreed  with  it  74  per  cent 
were  white  and  23  per  cent 
black. 

At  the  Mezzaluna  restau- 
rant in  leafy  Brentwood,  Los 
Angeles,  where  Nicole  Brown 

Simpson,  aged  85,  had  her  last , 
dinner  before  her  brutal  stab- 
bing murder  in  June,  1994. : 
white  customers  cheered  the 
verdict.  Laurie  McCormick,  a 
stockbroker,  exulted:  "I  wait- 
ed so  long  to  hear  this. " - 

Mr  Simpson  may  appeal 
Meanwhile,  he  could  also  face 
another  hearing  on  custody  of 
his  and  Nicole’s  two  children, 
Sydney,  aged  1L  and  Justin, 
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aged  eight  A court  recently 
took  them  away  from  the 
home  of  Nicole’s  parents.  Lou 
and  Juditha  Brown,  where 
they  had  stayed  since  the 
murders,  and  put  them  in  the 
care  of  their  father.  However, 
the  Browns  ooold  renew  a 
custody  application  in  light  of 
the  civil  verdict 
The  civil  suit  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, a seaside  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  lasted  for  four 
months  and.  unlike  the  10- 
month  criminal  trial  in  cen- 
tral LA  in  1995.  was  not  trie- 
vised.  However,  the  absence 
of  the  cameras  made  it  easier 
for  blacks  to  argue  that  the 
white  judicial  system  had  co- 
vertly “fixed”  the  triaL 
The  unanimous  verdict  and 
the  $8.5  million  went  far  be- 
yond the  jury’s  minimum 
requirements.  In  California 
civil  trials,  the  Jury  may  vote 
9-3  and  compensatory  dam- 
ages can  be  quite  small  In 

thtB  case  they  were  stated  In 


court  at  less  than  $300,  the 
price  of  the  blood-drenched 
clothes  of  Nicole  and 
Goldman. 

Mr  Simpson  has  always  de- 
nied he  committed  the  mur- 
ders, both  to  the  media  and  to 
the  Jury  when  he  gave  evi- 
dence in  Santa  Monica  for  the 
first  time.  Since  the  verdict 
he  has  remained  silent  but 
those  who  know  him  think  it 
impossible  for  such  a vain 

man  to  CQnfeSS  guilt  HOW. 

That  would  seal  his 
ostracism. 

Many  Americans  win  be 

relieved  that  the  trials  are 
over,  but  Mr  Simpson  win  be 
in  the  news  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Some  observers  believe 
his  only  path  to  peace  is  to 
ottIo  blmsplf  abroad,  or  at 
least  to  Florida,  which  would 
give  him  more  financial 
protection. 

Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Lessons  fn  justice,  page  9 
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There  are  £10,  £20  and 
£50  vouchers  available  by 
phone  or  from  Waterloo 
Station.  They  can  be  sent 
direct  to  you  or  your 
lover,  and  you  can  use 
them  whenever  you 
want  (and  with  whoever 
you  want). 
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2 NEWS  The  Guardian  Thursday  February  6 1997 

Britain  leads  move  by  G7  finance  ministers  to  remove  financial  burdens  from  world’s  poorest  countries 

Flower  of  Hendon,  IBid  to  end  £5bn  debt  crisis 

Finchley  the  brave 


orry 


oftw 


Simon  Hoggart 


(CALLED  in  to  Scottish 
Question  Time.  This  used  to 
be  a Festival  of  Whingelng. 


I be  a Festival  of  Whingeing. 
From  the  purple  mountains  of 
Skye  to  the  gentle  lowlands  of 
the  Borders,  from  the  stews  of 
Glasgow  and  the  grey  pilas- 
ters ofEdinburgh.  the  nation's 
finest  whingers  assembled 
once  a month  for  the  Great 
Scottish  Whinge. 

The  message  always  was 
that  the  English  didn't  under- 
stand them,  didn't  like  them, 
and  contantly  mistreated 
them.  For  an  hour,  the  high- 
pitched  skirl  of  the  whingers 
would  echo  round  the  Cham- 
ber. as  stirring  and  evocative 
to  an  exiled  Scot  as  the  sound 
of  a cat  being  strangled. 

But  times  have  changed. 

The  Government’s  line  now  is 
that  far  from  being  deprived 
by  London,  the  Scots  have 
been  ripping  off  the  English 
for  years.  The  Scottish  Secre- 
tary. Michael  Forsyth,  claims 
that  £8  billion  more  in  public 
money  is  spent  each  year  in 
Scotland  than  the  Scots  pay  in 
taxes. 

This,  of  course,  is  number- 
crunching  with  a commercial- 
strength  Magimix  and  means 
very  little.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scottish  Nationalists' 
counter-claim  that  Scotland  is 
running  a surplus  is  obvious 
nonsense  too. 

To  back  up  his  allegations. 
Mr  Forsyth  is  accompanied  by 
a phalanx  of  Tory  MPs  who  sit 
for  constituencies  such  as 
Finchley  and  Hendon.  (“Oh, 
ye'll  tak*  the  M3,  an'  IH  tak' 
the  Westway  / An'  111  be  in 
Chiswick  afore  ye!")  Their  job 
is  to  explain  at  every  opportu- 
nity how  their  constituents 
are  delighted  to  subsidise 
their  Scottish  friends,  but  only 
as  long  as  they  can  control 
where  the  bawbees  go —in 
other  words,  that  the  English 
will  not  accept  a Scottish 
parliament 

So  Peter  Luff  (C.  Worcester) 
solemnly  said  that  he  could 
justify  to  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  this  “very  good 


deal”  so  long  as  this  parlia- 
ment maintained  control  over 
the  way  the  money  was  spent. 
MPs  can  always  persuade 
themselves  that  whatever  it 
suits  them  to  believe  ainn 
reflects  the  gut  instincts  of  the 
people  they  represent — as  if 
the  people  of  Worcester 
thought  about  the  tinancies  of 
Scotland  from  one  millen- 
nium to  the  next 

Mr  Forsyth  cheerfully  told 
him  that  the  Scots  received  an 
extra  £2  billion  a year  for  local 
government  and  a bonus 
£1  billion  for  health.  Indeed, 
we  had  learned  earlier  that 
some  £153  more  per  head  is 
spent  on  each  Scot's  health 
than  is  spent  on  every  poorly 
English  person.  The  minister 
said  this  was  because  Scots 
had  a higher  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer,  and  because 
there  was  a greater  need  for 
dental  care. 

And  who's  surprised  by 
that?  The  extra  money  may  be 
accounted  for  entirely  by  that 
popular  Scottish  delicacy,  the 
deep-fried  Mars  Bar.  f As 
Bums  almost  wrote:  “Fair  Ea' . 
yon  sweetmeat  fine  an' 

[ dandy  f Proud  bar  o'  choco- 
late-battered candy?") 

As  Question  Time  pro- 
gressed — a steady  alternation 
of  Scots  complaining  about 
Scotland  (“thefobbed-oEf 
spiral  downwards  of  public 
services”  said  George  Gallo- 
way) and  English  voices  pro- 
testing that  Scotland  was 
awash  with  Sassenach  money 
— we  became  aware  of  a voice 
that  was  dark  and  deep  and 
rumbling.  It  was  so  deep  and 
rumbling  it  was  at  first  bard 
to  detect  what  the  voice  was 
saying  or  even  where  it  was 
coming  from. 

We  finally  tracked  It  down 
to  Tommy  Graham,  who  sits 
in  the  Labour  interest  for 
Renfrew  West  Mr  Graham  Is 
an  enormous  man  who  con-  . 
slsts  entirely  of  rolls  of  fat  * 
Lovers  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
Just  So  Stories  would  recog- 
nise him  from  thepicture  of 
Small  Porgies.  the  loveable  sea 
monster  who  rises  from  the 
waves  and  smiles  benignly  at 
an  the  little  boats. 

"Aye!"  he  said.  “Noooo." 
Then,  “because  it’s  all  tiesl’* 
followed  by,  “an*  that's  the 
truth!”  The  voice  grew  loader 
and  more  resonant  until  it 
filled  the  Chamber. 

Mr  Graham  had  clearly  had 
a good  lunch,  possibly  includ- 
ing two  pints  of  heavy  and  a 
deep-fried  Mars  Bar. 


Alex  Brumuw 
and  Sarah  Ryle 


PLANS  to  remove 
the  burden  of  the 
world's  most  highly 
indebted  countries 
are  expected  to  be 
given  the  go-ahead  by  G7  fi- 
nance ministers,  led  by  Brit- 
ain, In  Berlin  this  weekend. 

The  first  country  to  benefit 
from  the  package  — which  will 
remove  up  to  S7.7  billion  (£52 
billion)  of  official  debt  — will 
be  Uganda,  which  could  find  it- 
self debt-free  within  three 
years.  It  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Cote  d'Ivoire  in  fran- 
cophone Africa  and  Nicaragua 
in  Central  America. 
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Urban  Scots  in 
Highland  fling 


Robert  Dawson  Scott 


Passing  Places 

Traverse  Theatre,  Edinburgh 


NOT  a lot  of  people  know 
this,  but  the  best  surf  in 
Britain  is  just  outside 
Thurso  on  the  north  coast  of 
Scotland.  So  when  young  Alex 
finds  himself  in  possession  of 
a surfboard  stolen  from  his 
psychopathic  boss  in  a sports 
shop  in  Motherwell.  Thurso  is 
the  only  place  to  head  for  to 
unload  It 

Such  is  the  splendidly  im- 
proba  ble  premise  of  Stephen 
Greenhorn's  movie-for-the- 
stage,  which  for  the  first  hour 
or  so  is  quite  the  most 
sparkling  piece  of  theatre  that 
Scotland  has  seen  since  John 
Clifford  burst  upon  us  with 
Losing  Venice  more  than  10 
years  ago. 

However.  Instead  of  Clif- 
ford's knowingly  jokey  his- 
torical world.  Greenhorn  is 
right  In  among  the  neuroses 
and  paradoxes  of  contempo- 
rary Scotland.  The  transform- 
ing effect  of  the  Highlands  is  a 
well-worked  theme,  from 
Brigadoon  to  Local  Hero.  In 
Passing  Places,  though,  it  is 
not  some  outsider  who  finds 
his  life  turned  inside  out,  but 
the  urban  Scot  himself.  Think 
of  the  cast  of  Trainspotting  let 
loose  in  the  country  of  Whisky 
Galore  and  you  have  some- 
thing of  the  flavour. 

First  there  are  the  young 
men,  Alex  and  bis  bookish  pal 
Brian,  with  no  future  and  no 
hope  in  the  drab  towns  of  the 
central  belt;  then  there  is  the 
petty  criminal  boss  who 
knows  nothing  but  violence 
and  thuggery.  To  them  the 
landscape  of  the  Highlands 
might  Just  as  well  be  the  land- 


scape ofThelma  and  Louise  or 
any  other  road  movie,  so  hazy 
a notion  of  it  do  they  have; 
they’ve  certainly  never  been 
I there  even  though  Loch  Lo- 
mond. first  landmark  on  there 
way  north,  is  barely  20  miles 
I outside  Glasgow.  On  their  clr- 
I cuitous  route  they  encounter 
a suitably  eclectic  mixture  of 
drop-outs  and  dreamers,  but 
I also  the  software  pro- 
grammer In  h is  electric  croft 
who  is  plugged  into  Silicon 
Valley,  and,  of  course,  the  girl 
who  completes  the  cynical 
Alex’s  transformation. 

What  is  so  Impressive,  apart 
from  a string  of  excellent 
jokes,  is  the  way  Greenhorn 
takes  all  this  familiar  material 
and  rips  the  rug  out  from 
under  it  This  is  an  up-to-the- 
minute  play  about  modern 
Scotland  in  which  the  audi- 
ence are  invited  to  confront 
the  reality  of  their  condition 
without  recourse  to  whimsy, 
nostalgia  or  empty  triumph- 
alism. And  it  is  done  with  af- 
fection and  warmth. 

Greenhorn  has  been  bur- 
dened with  the  "promising” 
Label  for  years  now;  here  the 
promise  is  richly  fulfilled, 
even  if  his  initial  sureness  or 
touch  loosens  just  a little  later 
on. 

John  Tiffany’s  witty  direc- 
tion. Neil  Warmington's  stun- 
ning set  with  Its  immense 
stainless  steel  wave  arching 
over  the  makeshift  car.  music, 

I cunningly  subversive  in  itself, 
played  live  on  a loud  electric 
guitar  by  a kilted  and  stnglet- 
wearing  Mick  Slaven  — a 
whole  set  of  cliches  thrown  on 
the  pyre  by  his  contribution 
alone  — all  add  to  the  feelgood 
factor.  The  performances,  by 
Paul  Hickey  as  Alex  in  partic- 
ular, are  razor  sharp.  The  Tra- 
verse has  a bit  on  its  hands. 


Tube  sale  announcement  delayed 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  Prime  Minister  hast- 
ily abandoned  plans  to 


■ ily  abandoned  plans  to 
announce  the  privatisation 
of  London  Underground  last 
night  after  widespread  hos- 
tility from  City  interests  and 
his  own  party. 

The  Transport  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Young,  had  been 
due  to  make  a statement  in 
the  Commons  either  yester- 


day or  today,  but  his  depart- 
ment let  it  be  known  last 
night  that  no  statement 
would  be  made. 

Sir  George  has  been  fight- 
ing a losing  battle  with 
senior  colleagues  since  de- 
tails of  the  Government's 
plan  emerged  following  a 
Cabinet  meeting  at  Chequers 
last  week  to  discuss  the  elec- 
tion campaign.  He  wanted 
the  statement  to  be  made  but 
was  overruled  by  Other 
ministers. 


A plan  to  end  the  official 
debt  problems  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries  was 
launched  by  World  Bank 
chairman  James  Wolfensohn 
in  1995,  with  the  help  of  the 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke. 
The  Chancellor  was  the  first 
of  the  Group  of  Seven  finance 
ministers  to  support  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  light  of  Britain’s 
Important  interests  In  Africa. 

But  the  plan  has  been  dog- 
ged by  technical  difficulties 
arising  from  the  German 
block  on  sales  of  gold  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund, 
to  help  finance  the  scheme, 
and  fears  that  the  integrity  of 
the  IMF  and  World  Bank 
might  be  compromised. 

In  testimony  before  the 


Treasury  select  committee 
last  night,  Mr  Clarke  under- 
lined the  need  for  the  rich 
countries  to  address  Uganda's 
problems. 

"There  are  countries  like 
Uganda  that  have  a pretty 
good  track  record,”  he  said, 
i "Their  burden  of  debt  Is  quite 
unsustainable.  They  cannot 
satisfy  existing  debt  pay- 
ments and  progress  with  eco- 
I noniic  reforms,"  Mr  Clarke 
added.  He  anticipated  that  a 
debt  reduction  programme 
would  be  in  place  as  soon  as 
next  month. 

Uganda,  which  has  made 
great  strides  in  restructuring 
its  economy,  will  be  excused 
the  waiting  period  of  three 
years  originally  required  by 


the  programme  and  by  the 
spring  could  enjoy  the  first 
relief  on  the  hinds  it  owes  to 
the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and 
other  official  lenders. 

A careful  political  compro- 
mise has  been  put  together  so 
that  countries  in  the  franco- 
phone and  US  spheres  of  in- 
fluence also  benefit  from  the 
first  wave  of  debt  forgiveness, 
with  Mozambique  and  Guy- 
ana possibly  not  Ear  behind. 

This  weekend's  gathering 
of  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tral bankers  from  the  US, 
Japan,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  the  UK  and  Canada, 
which  may  be  the  last  before 
the  general  election,  will  also 
seek  to  calm  the  turbulent  for- 
eign exchanges  and  nip  in  the 


i bud  the  crisis  in  several  de- 
veloping countries.  

In  particular,  the  G7  will 
focus  on  Bulgaria  which  is  In 
the  midst  of  hyper- inflation 

and  where  the  value  of  the 
currency,  the  lev,  has  fallen 
calamitously  from  70  to  the 
j dollar  under  a year  ago  to 
2.800  to  the  dollar  last  night. 

The  G7  will  support  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  a cur- 
rency board  and  a direct  tie  to 
the  German  mark  as  a means 
of  averting  a financial  and 
social  implosion. 

Similarly,  the  G7  intends  to 
issue  warnings  to  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  over  ballooning  bud- 
get deficits  and  lack  of  fiscal 
controls. 

There  also  Is  G7  concern 


about  the  progress  of  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Russia,  even 
though  It  is  expected  to 
return  to  growth  in  1997.  It  is 
understood  that  undertakings 
by  President  Yeltsin  to 
reform  the  tax  system,  so  as 
to  bring  In  greater  revenues 
and  stabilise  the  budget,  have 
never  been  properly  Imple- 
mented due  to  his  Illness^ 
Among  the  most  difficult 
areas  of  discussion  in  Berlin 
will  be  the  current  bout  of 
turbulence  surrounding  the 
lira  and  other  currencies  as 
the  deadline  for  candidates  (a 
qualify  for  European  Mohe- 
I tary  Union  approaches. 
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George 
they’ve 
got  it: 
Shaw’s 
lost  $2m 


Wouldn’t  it  be  luweriy . . , Audrey  Hepburn  in  My  Fair  Lady.  Shaw  (top)  left  his  estate  to  three  cultural  bodies  that  will  benefit  from  the  royalties  deal 


"Hove  you  no  morals?" 

"Can’t  afford  them  Governor. 
Neither  could  you  if  you  was 
as  poor  as  me." 

Pygmalion 

George  Bernard  Shaw 


THE  MORAL  question  of 
the  payment  of  royal- 
ties from  My  Fair  Lady 
was  resolved  yesterday 
when  three  impoverished 
cultural  institutions  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  an 
International  broadcasting 
leviathan,  writes  Dan 
Glaister. 

In  a long-running  legal 
dispute  over  the  proceeds 
from  My  Fair  Lady,  the 
“musical  of  musicals" 
adapted  from  G.  B.  Shaw's 
Pygmalion,  the  US  broad- 
caster CBS  paid  a total  of 
$2  million  to  the  three  ben- 
eficiaries of  Shaw's  estate 
— the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland. 

Under  the  deal,  the  insti- 
tutions will  benefit  from 
the  reparation  of  “insuffi- 
cient” royalty  payments 
from  the  past.  The  agree- 
ment will  be  extended  by  20 
years  to  2020  under  the  new 
EU  copyright  directive. 


John  Martin,  QC  for  the 
Shaw  estate,  said:  “It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  1 
about  the  settlement,  ex- 
cept to  say,  adopting  the 
immortal  words  of  a CBS 
executive  in  1964,  that  ‘like 
the  lady  herself,  they  are 
foir’.” 

The  case,  which  began 
with  a writ  issued  by  the 
Shaw  estate  in  December 
1993,  stems  from  provi- 
sions in  Shaw's  wilL  At  his 
death  in  1950,  the  writer 
left  bis  estate  “for  the  bene- 
fit*' of  the  three  institu- 
tions. By  far  the  biggest 
earners  from  the  writer  of 
such  works  as  Man  and 
Superman  and  Saint  Joan 
have  been  Pygmalion  and 
My  Fair  Lady,  the  1956  Ler- 
ner  and  Loewe  musical 
starring  Rex  Harrison  and 
Julie  Andrews.  It  became 
the  toast  of  Broadway  and 
was  made  into  a film  in 
1964  with  Audrey  Hepburn 
in  the  Andrews  role. 

In  1962  CBS  acquired  the 
rights  to  My  Fair  Lady,  and 
with  it  the  duty  to  pay  roy- 
alties to  the  Shaw  estate. 
These  royalties  would  filter 
down  to  the  three  institu- 
tions via  Che  Society  of 
Authors.  However,  investi- 


gations showed  royalty 
payments  had  not  been 
maintained.  Difficulties 
had  arisen  with  CBS  over 
the  accounting  for  royalties 
from  the  musical  due  under 
agreements  dating  back  to 
1962  and-1955. 

A court  case  due  to  begin 
at  the  High  Coart  in  Lon- 
don on  Monday  was  aver- 
ted after  what  Mr  Wills 
termed  “intensive  negotia- 
tions”. Announcing  the 
settlement  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Shaw  estate, 
Mr  Martin  said:  “For  a long 
time,  it  is  said,  the  litiga- 
tion had  all  the  sweep  and 
colour  of  the  film.”  All  the 
disputed  issues  had  now 
, been  resolved,  he  added. 

Mr  Wills  said:  “If  yon 
think  that  My  Fair  Lady  Is 
being  performed  on  stage, 

, in  cinemas,  on  video  all 
over  the  world,  that  income 
stream  is  considerable  and 
of  valuable  benefit  to  each 
institution.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
said:  “It  shows  the  high 
regard  in  which  Shaw  held 
the  National  Gallery,  which 
he  visited  as  a young  man. 
The  fluids  have  been  used 
primarily  for  purchases.” 


Clinton  tribute  to  the  woman 
who  boosted  his  early  career 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  led 
the  mourning  for  Pamela 


■ the  mourning  for  Pamela 
Harr  iinan  after  her  death  was 
announced  yesterday,  and 
Americans  of  all  parties 
echoed  his  tribute  to  “another 
immigrant  who  became  a 
great  American”. 

"She  was  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  gifted  people  I 
ever  met,"  Mr  Clinton  said  of 
the  woman  who  became  his 
political  godmother.  She  pro- 
vided him  with  contacts  and 
campaign  donations  to  pro- 
mote his  early  career,  and 
: when  he  became  president 

was  given  the  job  of  us  am- 
bassador to  France. 

"Our  country  will  miss  her. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  for 
the  work  she  did  in  France  in 
maintaining  our  relation- 
ships with  one  of  our  oldest 
and  closest  allies."  Mr  Clin- 
ton added.  "She  was  a source 
of  judgment  and  inspiration 
to  me.  a source  oT  constant 
good  humour  and  charm  and 
real  friendship.  And  we  will 
miss  her  very,  very  much.” 

Republican  leader  Newt 
Gingrich  said  that  from  her 
British  roots,  and  her  place  at 


Winston  Churchill's  side  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war.  her 
American  citizenship  and  her 
embassy  in  Paris,  "this  was  a 
woman  who  embodied  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  and  three 
great  countries  have  cause  to 
mourn  in  common  today”. 

Pamela  Harriman  became 
an  American  citizen  as  a wed- 
ding present  to  the  last  of  her 
three  husbands,  AverelL  who 
bad  become  her  lover  during 
the  war  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  made  this 
heir  to  one  of  the  great  Arnar- 
i an  railroad  fortunes  his  per- 
sonal envoy  to  ChurchllL 

Aver  ell  Harriman,  who  be- 
came a governor  of  New  York 
and  made  one  abortive  presi- 
dential bid,  bequeathed  to  his 
wife  his  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  party  chair- 
men, senators  and  state  gov- 
ernors lined  up  yesterday  to 
pay  tribute  to  her. 

Vice-president  A1  Gore, 
who  she  also  talent-spotted  as 
a future  Democratic  star, 
said:  "She  was  an  extraordi- 
I nary  woman,  made  for  histor- 
1 1c  times,  who  lived  her  life  to 
the  full,  and  made  a great  con- 
tribution to  her  native  and 
! her  adopted  countries." 


Ministers  to 
slam  door 
on  students 


Otrftuary,  pegs  1 0 


continued  from  page  l 
counterparts  are  keeping 
quiet  about  this  option  before 
the  election  and  the  Prime 
Minister  is  understood  to  be 
concerned  that  fees  would  of- 
fend principles  of  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Officials  at  the  DfEE  were 
embarrassed  that  evidence  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  most 
important  inquiry  in  the  de- 
partment's history  had  been 
quietly  placed  in  the  Com- 
mons library  without  any 
comment  being  available 
from  Gillian  Shephard,  the 
Education  Secretary  — who 

appointed  Sir  Ron's  commit- 
tee — or  from  her  ministerial 
team. 

The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals 
said  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  ignore  customer  de- 
mand for  higher  education  as 
long  as  it  failed  to  recognise 
the  need  for  tuition  fees. 

“In  our  view,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  each  student  must 
be  reduced  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  feel  it  must 
continually  restrain  foe  ambi- 
tions of  foe  young,”  a spokes- 
man said. 


Thanks  to  HFAW  he  now 

has  his  freedom 

but  he  left  7,632  behind. 


JFAWs  work  in  China  continues  to  influence  the  dosure  of  the  worst  bear  farms, 
and  move  the  herbal  substitute  one  step  further  to  replace  the  use  of  bear  bile  in 
traditional  Chinese  medidne. 

However,  the  bears  which  remain  oh  the  farms  are  still  suffering  a living 
nightmare.  The  cages  grip  their  bodies  so  tightly  that  they  are  unable  to  move.  In 
their  stomachs  a rusty  steel  catheter  is  cruelly  sown  to  their  gall  bladder. 

They  may  endure  this  torture  for  anything  up  to  ten  years.  Or  even  more. 

Every  day  their  suffering  continues.  And  every  day  IFAW  will  fight  to  free  them. 
Already,  our  work  has  helped  to  save  8 lucky  bears  who  are  now  living  peacefully  in 
an  IFAW  funded  sanctuary  in  southern  China. 

Please  give  as  much  as  you  can  afford  to  accelerate  IFAWs  continued  progress  in 
China  and  help  us  to  save  the  bears  that  have  been  left 
be 


Name  (Block  capitals  please) 


...Post  Code,.., 1 

Send  to  IFAW,  Section' 31,  Warren  Court,  Park  Rd,  Crowborough,  East  Sussex,  TN6  2GA.  | 
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Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 

finds  the  country 
as  split  as  ever 
weracasein 
which  race  was 
as  important  as 
the  legalities 


WHITE  America 
may  celebrate 
the  resounding 
verdict  against 
O-J.  Simpson 
delivered  by  a majority  Cau- 
casian jury,  but  the -black- 
white  gulf  the  case  has  ex- 
posed Is  as  wide  as  ever. . . 

The  “conviction" —for  that 
is  how  it  looks,  despite  legal 
.language  about  liability  — 
mitigates  «UtemtragB.attl» 
1995  criminal  trial  acquittal, 
by  a mainly  black  jury.  But 
that  verdict  now  appears  even 
worse  to  whites,  while  black 
resentment  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem continues  to  bum. 

According  to  opinion  polls 
in  Los  Angeles,  71  per  cent  of 
whites  believe  Mr  Simpson 
killed  his  wife  Nicole  and  her 
friend.  Ron  Goldman,  and 
70  per  cent  of  blacks  believe 
in  bis  innocence. 

Educated  African-Ameri- 
cans — lawyers,  editors,  poll- 1 
ticlans  and  academics  — still 
passionately  Insist  that  the 
former  football  hero  and 
sports  commentator  is  an  in- 
nocent man,  framed  by  white 
police  and  white  justice. 

This  combination  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  thousands 
of  arrests  of  poor  blacks  on 
minor  drug  charges,  their 
passage  through  an  ineffi- 
cient and  biased  court  sys- 
tem, and  their  disproportion- 
ate confinement  in 
dangerously  overcrowded 
prisons. 

But  to  many  otherwise  sym- 
pathetic whites,  the  injustice 
and  oppression  suffered  by 
blacks  seems  to  have  twisted 
otherwise  thoughtful  African- 
American  minds  into  an  in- 
ability to  acknowledge  the 
hard  facts  against  Mr  Simp- 
son. And  new  evidence  in  the 
civil  proceedings  has- made, 
the  case  against  him  even 
stronger  than  it  was  in  the. 

criminal  trial. 

The  verdict  wBl  not  escape 
its  racial  tinge,  although  the 


American  media  establish- 
ment resists  suggestions  of 
such  colouration.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  Santa  Monica, 
an  almost  exact  reverse 
image  of  the  criminal  trial 
panel,  shows  how  differently 
the  two  racial  blocs  see  the 
crime,  even  although  it  had 
no  .intrinsic  racial  content. 
No  evidence  ever  surfaced 
that  Nicole  Simpson  resorted 
to  racial.  tagafeJn.  their  vto 
• lent  mantogev'ior  vice  versa. 

■ The  acquittal  delivered  by 
the  criminal  trial  jury  now 
appears  more  dearly  as  a vin- 
dication not  just  of  defence 
counsel  Johnnie  Cochran’s 
blatant  appeal  to  racial  sym- 
pathies (“You  are  the  ones  to 
send  the  message"),  but  of  a 
white  woman,  Jo-Edan  Diud- 
trius,  a jury -consultant.  New 
research  shows  that  her  ad- 
vice on;  jury  selection  was  the 
key  in  getting  Mr  Simpson 
acquitted. 

In  the  early  days  after  the 
1994  murders,  Ms  Dimitrhw 
found  that  only  three  of  200 
Mack  Americans  polled 
assumed  that  Mr  Simpson 
was  guilty.'  Neatly  half  said 
that  Los  Angeles  police  had 
treated  foam  unfairly.  Nearly 
a third  believed  that  blacks 
were  always  victims  of  foe 
legal  system.  Most  impor- 
tantly, among  blacks  who  did 
believe  in  Mr  Simpson's  guilt 
time  times  more  men  did  so 
than  women. 

■.■'•Even  Mr  Cochran,-  himself 
Mack,  that  friprir  fe- 

males would  resent'Mr  simp- 
son’s  exclusive  preference  for 
white  women,  after  he  aban- 
doned his  first  Mack  wife  for 
Nicole  and.  than  indulged  in 
countless  affairs.  Yet  it 
turned  out  that  Mack  women 
hated  Nicole.  They  resented 
her  extravagant  life, 'her  Fer- 
rari, her  stopping trips.  She 
had  appropriated  their  foota- 
Sies.,Mr  SfftfljsoiTa  nrUteu  of 
expensive  'white,  country 
chibs  was  forgiven. 


O.  J.  Simpson  and  his  niece  Terri  Baker  leaving  the  court 
in  Santa  Monica  yesterday  photograph,  su&an  sterner 


| Reaction 


‘We  finally  have  justice  for  Ron 
and  Nicole’ 


— Fred  Goldman,  Ron  Goldman's  father 


‘We  have  to  respect  the  jury 
verdicts  that  Americans  bring  in 
a situation  like  this’ 


— Bill  Clinton 


cl  knew  all  along,  I’ve  always 
known,  that  he  did  it’ 


— former  Simpson  prosecutor 
Christopher  Darden 


‘I’ve  always  felt  like  he  actually 
did  it  but  that  it  wasn't  proven’ 


— Anise  Aschenbach,  one  of  two  white 
j'urors  in  the  criminal  trial 


‘There  won’t  be  no  riot  about 
O.  J.’s  verdict.  We  love  O.  J,  but 
we  don’t  need  O.  J.  We  need  jobs 


Fred  Goldman,  father  of  one  of  the  victims,  is  hugged  by  his  daughter  Kim  after  the  verdict 


— Mitchell  Jackson,  an  unemployed 
pHOTOGRAptt mjchael  calilheld  black  engineer 


One  might  argue  that 
trumped  race  here,  but  what- 
ever the  analysis,  the  people 
Mr  Simpson  needed  on  the 
first  Jury  were  black  women. 
He  got  eight 

In  a terrible  blunder,  the 
-prosecutor,  Marcia  Clark, 
who  is  Jewish,  ignored  simi- 
lar advice  to  Ms  Dimitrius’s. 
Instead  she  believed  that 
black  women  would  support  | 
the  prosecution’s  emphasis 
on  Mr  Simpson’s  wife  battery. 
Ms  Clark  felt  that  previous 
cases  in  which  she  had  be- 
friended battered  black 
women  gave  her  a special  | 
insight 

She  was  wrong.  Focus  j 
groups  of  black  women  said 
Nicole  , was  “a  castrating  i 
bitch'*  who  demeaned  Mr 


Simpson’s  Negro  masculinity. 
Some  40  per  cent  of  black 
women  believed  that  physical 
force  was  “appropriate”  in 
marriage. 

This  view  was  also  written 
down  — by  a black  woman.  In 
her  1989  book.  The  Black 
Man’s  Guide  to  Understand- 
ing foe  Black  Woman,  Shah- 
razad  All  allowed  men  to  de- 
liver a “slap  across  the  i 
mouth”  to  "disrespectful” 
black  spouses  to  help  restore 
thf»  traditional  mala  patriar- 
chy that  racism  had 
destroyed.. 

Ms  Ali  may  not  be  represen- 
tative, but  Just  one  dissenting 
juror  gats  the  defendant  off  a 

criminal  murder  charge. 

The  journey  to  the  Santa  | 
Monica  civil  case  courtroom  , 


from  central  Los  Angeles  is 
about  20  miles.  Culturally  it 
could  be  a thousand. 

The  civil  jury  contained  no 
black  women.  It  did  have  nine 
whites,  mostly  working  class, 
but  far  from  the  mean  streets 
of  central  Los  Angeles. 

It  should  now  be  recalled 
that  it  was  Jo-Ellan  Dimitrius 
who  cleverly  selected  a white 
majority  jury  in  the  Slmi  Val- 
ley trial  of  foe  white  police- 
men who  beat  the  black 
motorist  Rodney  King.  The 
police  were  acquitted,  a result 
that  caused  a riot  in  Los  An- 
geles that  killed  50  people. 

Race,  however  much  Amer- 
ica, tries  to  pretend  otherwise, 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem, and  was  as  important  to 
Simpson  H as  the  legalities. 


. e Ghoul  of  celebrities  has  a rich  future 


IHEMONET 
OJ.  may  bedown 
to  his  last  $3m 
but  he  has  the 
grim  potential  to 
earn,  and  keep,  a 
lot  more,  writes 
EdVulliamy 
in  New- York". - 


O.  J.  SIMPSON  is  down 
but  not  nut  For  sure, 
he  Is  a less  palatable 
cocktail  guest. on  foe  veran- 
das and  manicured  lawns  of 
Beveriy  Hihs.  Kit  he  is  a man 
with  a fliture,  ifonly  aawhat 
one  Manhattan  PR  guru  calls 

■•the  Frankenstein  of 
celebrities". 

As  a football  player,  one  of 
bis  hallmarks  was  to  rally 
towards  .the  end  ofa  game 
when  things  woe  looking 
bad.  As  the  man  found  liable 
for  the  deaths  of  Ronald 
man  and  Nicole  Simpson,  he , 
is  still  rich  -p  with  foe  poten- 
tial to  get  richer.. . 


l";  One  of  California’s  leading 
cstriL  attorneys,  Robert  Stoll, 
gaid  yesterday:  “You  have  to 
look  at  what  O.  J.  has  been 
doing  all  his  life,  and  during 
foe  criminal  and  civil  trial: 
making  joaongy.  There’s  no 
reason  to  condnde  he’s  plan- 
ning to  go  on  the  streets. 

“He  could  write  a book  on 
vBfcrwIJdHed  Nicole  and  Ron’, 
and  no  one  could  arrest  him. 
He  could  find  Godiand  make 
millions  writing  about  that” 

Estimates  yesterday  put  his 
worth  at-tli  million  in  June 
1994,  when  he  was  arrested, 
but  stiU.more  than  83  million 
last  night  Most  of  hlsfortune 


went  on  legal  fees.  He  will,  in 
theory,  have  to  pay  the 
$£L5  million  compriisatory 
damages  — - foe  adjudicated 
value  of  the  lost  lives  — plus 
whatever  punitive  damages 
are  awarded  by  the  jury  In 
today’s  resumed  bearings. 

- His;  .lucrative  product  en- 
dorsements, such  as  car 
rentals  ami  sports  equipment 
have  already  ended.  Mr 
Simpson  is  also  weighed 
down  by  legal  debts  — on 
which  he  has  staked  his 
$3.6  million  home  — and  over- 
due tax  biDs.  Most  of  his 
Other  assets  are  deemed 
within  grasp  ofa  court  order,  j 
even  foe  $250,000  San  Fran-  j 
cisco  condominium  in  which  I 
his  wheelchair-dependent  i 
mother  lives,  and  which  is  al- 1 
ready  haltmortgaged. 

But  things  are  not  as  bad  as 
they  look.  His  gits  million 
pension  fund  is  oat  of  reach 
from  any  damages  award.  His 
life  insurance  policy  is  also 
secure,  as  is  his  access  to  foe 
National  Football  League  and 
Screen  Actors  Guild  retire- 
ment kitties,  which  could 
yield  *2,000  a month.  These 
fends  are  accessible  in  five 
.years,,  when  he  reaches  55, 

law  allows  him 
to  retain  various  flotsam  and 


jetsam.  like  $7s,000-worth  of 
wpat  it  calls  “genuine  furni- 
ture", 83,000-worth  of  jewel- 
lery, antiques  and  heirlooms, 
and  $U900  “equity  in  an  auto- 
mobile". 

. Many  of  Mr  Simpson’s  out- 
of-state  assets  will  be  difficult 
to  locate,  let  alone  secure,  and 
there  have  been  reports  that 
he  has  been  “gifting”  assets 
anA  sending  others  offshore. 

There  is  stiD  a lot  left  to 
play  for  legally,  quite  apart 
from  punitive  damages.  Mr 
Simpson  stiD  has  custody  of 
Ids  two  children  — foe  issue 
he  says  is  closest  to  his  heart 
Nevertheless,  the  child  custo- 
dy authorities  will  have  to  de- 
termine whether  his  “liabil- 
ity'” for  two  deaths  affects  his 
role  as  a parent. 

Most  significant  of  all,  Cali- 
fornia law  allows  Mr  Simpson 
to  keep  “up  to  75  per  cent  of 
regular  income"  earned  here- 
after. The  plaintiffs  will  be 
limped  to  taking  only  a quar- 
ter of  whatever  he  cams  from 
now  on. 

.So  this  does  not  have  to  be 
rags-to-riches  and  back  to 
rags  again.  Howard  Ruben- 
stein.  a New  York  PR  baron, 
observed  wryly  on  Tuesday 
night  that  Mr  Simpson  “will  i 
be  the  Frankenstein  of  celeb- , 


rides,  but  he  will  still  be  a 
celebrity-  and  people  will  pay 
to  see  him  . . . Bring  a celeb- 
rity in  America  does  not 
mean  being  applauded,  it 
means  being  a curiosity." 

Mr  Simpson  cut  himself  a 
possibly  lucrative  image  dur- 
ing his  18  months  in  jail  and 
since  his  acquittal.  Before,  he 
was  a black  hero  who  married 
a white  beauty  and  inhabited 
a white  man's  world.  Then  he 
became  a black  man  betrayed 
by  a white  woman  and 
wrongly  accused  by  white  jus- 
tice. As  such,  he  joined  a 
black  Los  Angeles  church  and 
made  heartening  speeches 
about  foe  sdf-improvement  of 
the  African-American. 

Now,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
O.J.  is  a black  hero-martyr. 
Even  many  whites  see  him  as 
an  anti-hero  — and  this  can 
be  turned  into  a pot  of  gold. 

• Cash-strapped  Los  Angeles 
County  has  applied  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  legislation 
allowing  it  to  recoup  foe  costs 
of  staging  celebrity  trials  by 
selling  court  video  rights.  The 
Simpson  criminal  trial  cost 
the  county  $1.8  million. 

“The  networks  are  making 
big  profits  out  of  something 
they  get  for  free,”  said  a 
county  spokesman. 


Book  a fabulous  famiy  holiday  to  Honda  this  summer  and  one  of  your  fettle  ones  can  now 
go  for  ritually  nothing  NWe'ne  offering  fj  child  places  to  the  Sunshine  State  vvhen  you 
hook  direct  plus  a host  of  other  special  attractions. 


£250  worth  of  free  vouchers  to  spend 
at  home  and  in  Florida  if  you  book 
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David  Stutchbery,  above  left,  who  died  from  a stab  wound  at  the  home  of  the  ‘Avon  Lady*  in  Densole,  East  Kent  below.  Right,  his  widow  Linda 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MIKE  QUNMLL 


Man  died  in  struggle  with  Avon  Lady 


Owen  Bowcott 


A PRIMARY  School 
headmistress  whose 
husband  was  stabbed 
to  death  during  a vio- 
lent struggle  with  an  Avon 
Lady  yesterday  offered  sym- 
pathy to  the  woman’s  family. 

Rent  police  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish what  happened  in  the 
final  moments  of  David 
Stutchbery's  life,  but  they 
confirmed  that  the  knife 
found  near  his  body  had  be- 
longed to  him.  They  added 
that  she  knew  the  dead  man. 

The  woman,  who  has  not 
been  named,  was  Injured  in 
the  confrontation  at  her  home 
in  the  East  Kent  village  of 
Densole.  Yesterday  she 
underwent  microsurgery  on 
her  hand.  The  wife  of  a local 
bank  manager  and  a part- 
time  Avon  cosmetics  sales- 


woman, she  is  understood  to 
be  traumatised. 

Officers  leading  the  investi- 
gation have  said  that  the 
woman,  who  is  the  mother  of 
two  young  boys  and  has  been 
described  as  petite  and  in  her 


mid-thirties,  may  have  been 
sexually  assaulted. 

The  dead  man's  widow, 
Linda  Stutchbery.  aged  46. 
emerged  from  her  bungalow 
in  Densole  to  speak  to  repor- 
ters shortly  after  returning 


from  identifying  ber  hus- 1 
band's  body.  1 

She  said:  "We  feel  ex- 
tremely concerned  for  the 
other  family  involved  and 
wish  to  express  our  deepest 
sympathy.  I am  unsure  as  to 
what  happened  yesterday  . . . 
David  was  a very  good  hus- 
band and  a marvellous  father, 
and  whatever  has  happened 
is  really  totally  out  of 
character.’* 

Mr  Stutchbery,  aged  49, 
who  was  described  by  neigh- 
bours as  “very  reserved”  is 
understood  to  have  worked  at 
Dungeness  nuclear  power 
station  in  the  past  More 
recently  he  was  said  to  have 
worked  on  the  roads  as  a 
highway  worker.  The  family 
have  a 14-year-old  daughter. 

**He  was  such  a quiet  fel- 
low, he  wouldn't  say  boo  to  a 
goose,”  one  neighbour  said. 
“We  have  been  here  14  years 


but  X didn't  know  their 
names.  You  couldn't  wish  for 
a nicer  Camiiy.  He  kept  turn- 
self  to  himself 

According  to  Kent  police 
the  alarm  was  raised  at 
9.40am  on  Tuesday.  Mr 
Stutchbery  was  allegedly  seen 
walking  through  Densole 
shortly  beforehand  carrying  a 
Sains  tarry's  shopping  bag  be- 
fore calling  at  the  Avon 
Lady's  home. 

Police  said  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  there  had 
been  any  relationship  be- 
tween them,  other  than  that 
he  may  have  bought  cosmet- 
ics from  her  in  the  past 

What  happened  next  is  un- 
certain. but  the  woman  ran  to 
a neighbour’s  bouse  for  help, 
leaving  the  body  of  Mr  Stutch- 
bery with  a single  stab  wound 
to  the  chest  Officers  have  not 
been  able  to  confirm  whether 
she  stabbed  him  while  fight- 


ing him  off  or  whether  his  in- 
jur)’ was  self- inflicted. 

“A  knife  has  been  recov- 
ered and  we  believe  it  was 
his,”  Kent  police  said  yester- 
day. “We  are  not  looking  for 
anyone  else." 

Earlier.  Inspector  Patrick 
Welch  of  Kent  police  said: 
“The  woman  is  seriously  ill 
in  hospital  but  does  not  have 
any  life-threatening  injuries. 
There  were  signs  of  a possible 
sexual  assault,  but  we  wQl  not 
be  able  to  find  out  any  more 
until  we  speak  to  ber." 

Police  said  there  was  noth- 
ing so  Car  to  connect  the  death 
with  any  other  inquiries.  The 
attack  took  place  less  than  10 
miles  from  the  village  of  Chil- 
lenden,  where  Lin  Russell 
and  her  daughter  Megan, 
aged  six,  were  stabbed  to 
death  last  July  on  their  way 
home.  No  one  has  been 
charged  with  the  murder. 
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News  in  brief 


Moors  murderer 
pleads  for  freedom 

MOORS  murderer  Myra  Hlndlw>^tentay 

freed  from  prison  “to  face  the  outside  world  ■-  despite  Horae 

Secretary  Michael  Howard’s  derision  on  Tuesday  that  she 

should  serve  a “whole  life"  tariff.  . 

In  a letter  from  Durham  prison,  the  54-year-old  child  Adler 
insisted  she  was  no  longer  a danger  to  the  public  andahoUld 
now  be  released  into  society.  While  describing  Tier  offences  as 
“heinous",  she  also  expressed  remorse  and  acknowledged  the 
•■anguish,*she  caused  — but  insisted  she  did  now  merit  free- 
dom. She  vowed:  "I  shall  continue  to  seek  release  from  what  has 

become  mere  containment." 


New  radioactivity  leak 

RADIOACTIVITY  has  leaked  from  storage  tanks  into  rainwater 
overflows  at  Sellafield  in  Cumbria  - the  second  time  tan  week 
that  the  nuclear  plant  fans  faced  an  emergency. ' The ■leak,  m an 
area  criticised  a year  ago  fay  the  Health  mid  Safety  Executive  for . 
lack  of  maintenance,  leaves  British  Nuclear  Fuels  with  a contami- 
nated area  of  ground  which  may  have  to  be  removed.  Some  rt  the 
rainwater  has  been  allowed  to  discharge  into  the  sea,  since  the 
radioactivity  was  within  the  plant's  licensed  limit.  On  Sunday  sbt 
workers  were  contaminated  by  radioactive  dust  during  refur- 
bishment worfc  — PaulBroicn 


Labour  row  grows  in  Leeds 

LABOUR  stepped  up  pressure  on  its  rebellious  local  party  in 
North-east  Leeds  yesterday  by  suspending  chairwoman  Celia 
Foote  and  ber  deputy  Mike  Davies.  The  move  follows  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  constituency  party  last  week,  after  allegations  of  an 
yjegal  annual  general  meeting  and  the  reftisal  of  votes  to  a 
number  of  union  delegates.  Labour's  general  secretary.  Tam 
Sawyer,  announced  an  inquiry,  to  he  held  after  the  general 
election,  and  an  audit  of  the  books  of  the  constituency 
which  has  been  split  since  its  original  choice  of  candidate. 
London  barrister  Liz  Davies,  was  rejected  last  year  by  Labour  s 
NEC  and  local  councillor  Fabian  Hamilton  was  chosen  in  her 
olace.  — Martin  WaintcrigM 


Sex  and  drugs  and  getting  away  with  muid^i 

Uraw  IK  In  0^.uaap.nlrfe  wmiw  nn  noflnhl  iemuK  ..  - T! 


How  16  to  24-year-oJds  compare  on  carton  issues. 


Sex 

Average  age  or  loss  o! 
virginity.  Ysais 


Drugs 

Those  who  nave 
tried  drugs.  <£ 


Equality  ./ 

Disagree  that  9H  races 

are  equal.  % 


British  youth  ‘the  most 
intolerant  in  Europe’ 


Stuart  Millar 

R IT  AIN  has  pro- 
duced a generation  of 
the  most  Intolerant 
young  people  in 
Europe,  according  to  a survey 
on  the  attitudes  of  the 
nation's  youth. 

The  European  Youth  Sur- 
vey. published  today  by  MTV, 
suggests  that  young  Britons 
in  the  1990s  are  characterised 
by  extreme  contradictions, 
adopting  strongly  conserva- 
tive views  on  issues  like  race 
and  law  and  order  while 
maintaining  hedonistic  atti- 
tudes towards  sex  and  drugs. 

Most  worryingly.  it 
emerges  that  they  are  by  Car 
the  most  racist  In  Europe,  de- 
spite successive  education 
and  3 wareness  campaigns. 


Despite  criminal 
tendencies,  young 
people  in  this 
country  hold  some 
of  Europe’s  most 
conservative 
opinions  on  law 
and  order 

Almost  30  per  cent  disagreed 
that  all  races  are  equal,  the 
same  number  admitted  to 
having  committed  at  least  one 
act  of  racism,  and  26  per  cent 
said  they  would  never  con- 
sider dating  someone  of  a dif- 
ferent colour. 

Similarly,  less  than  half  Brit- 
ain’s 16-24  year  olds  said  they 
were  in  favour  of  immigration 


— even  though  SS  per  cent 
agreed  that  multiculturalism 
enhances  national  culture. 

These  figures  compare  un- 
favourably with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  those 
where  the  popularity  of  ex- 
treme right  factions  has 
caused  concern. 

Among  Germans,  the  next 
most  Intolerant  nation,  19  per 
cent  disagreed  that  all  races 
were  equal,  while  in  Poland 
only  8 per  cent  disagreed.  The 
Spanish,  with  seven  7 per 
cent,  were  the  least  likely  to 
disagree. 

The  picture  improves 
slightly  when  attitudes 
towards  homosexuality  are 
examined  — 64  per  cent  of 
young  Britons  said  they  ac- 
cepted homosexuals,  but  this 
remains  8 per  cent  below  the 
European  average. 


Almost  70  per  cent  said  they 
were  against  the  adoption  of 
children  by  gay  couples, 
while  22  per  cent  — among 
the  highest  in  Europe  — saw 
Aids  as  a gay  disease. 

The  British  and  the  French 
were  the  most  willing  to  com- 
mit murder,  with  18  per  cent 
in  each  country  saying  they 
would  kill  if  they  felt  they 
could  get  away  with  it.  Forty- 
four  per  cent  In  each  country 
— behind  the  Swedes,  at  47 
per  cent  — would  similarly 
rob  a bank  to  get  rich  quick. 

Despite  this  collection  of 
characteristics,  Britons  remain 
the  third  most  popular  nation 
among  young  Europeans,  after 
the  French  and  Italians.  Pre- 
dictably, the  Germans  are  least 
popular,  especially  in  this 
country  where  33  per  cent 
voted  them  least  favourite. 


Boys  retreat  to  fantasy  world  while  girls  chase  realism 


Sarah  Boseley 

BOYS  are  in  retreat  from 
the  world,  taking  refuge 
in  a fantasy  of  violent  com- 
puter games,  television  and 
18-rated  films,  a study  shows. 

The  findings  throw  light  on 
the  relatively  poor  perfor- 


mance of  boys  in  school  when 
compared  with  girls.  They 
suggest  that  girls  are  more 
pragmatic  and  realistic  than 
boys. 

The  study  of  1,014  girls  and 
boys  aged  between  five  and 
j 14.  conducted  for  the  Child- 
| Wise  Winter  Monitor,  which 
surveys  children’s  attitudes 


about  twice  a year  for  market- 
ing purposes,  found  that  boys 
were  playing  Street  Fighter 
and  Mortal  Kombat  on  their 
computers,  while  girls  were 
using  their  computers  for 
homework.  Nearly  nine  out  of 
io  children  had  a computer  or 
games  machine  at  home. 

When  watching  television. 


boys  preferred  cartoons  but 
girls  chose  soaps  reflecting 
real,  if  glamourised,  human  sit- 
uations. More  boys  watched 
satellite  television  than  girls  (55 
per  cent  to  43  per  cent). 

Details  of  foe  report  can  be 
obtained  from  SMRC  ChildWise 
on  0171  287  3565. 


Last  night's  winning  numbers . . . 


Soaraway  first 
mid-week  lottery 
hits  £30m  target 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  National  Lottery’s 
first  mid-week  draw  at- 
tracted ticket  sales  of 
about  £30  million,  the  orga- 
nisers, Caraelot,  said  last 
night 

The  figure  is  less  than  half 
the  amount  raised  for  most 
Saturday  draws,  which  is 
about  £69  million,  but  it  ex- 
ceeds the  mid-week  average 
Camelot  is  aiming  for. 

David  Rigg,  Camelot's  di- 
rector of  communications, 
said:  “The  first  ever  mid- 
week draw  has  got  off  to  a fly- 
ing start  The  public  has  been 
playing  in  large  numbers 
across  the  country.”  He 
added:  “It  is  too  early  to  tell 
how  sales  will  settle  down  in 
the  future.” 

Last  night's  draw,  pre- 
sented on  BBCl  by  actor 
Hugh  Grant  and  the  Spice 
Girls,  had  a flat  £10  million 
jackpot  to  be  shared  among 
those  who  chose  six  numbers 
correctly.  Usually,  the  jackpot 
and  the  other  prize  money  is 
taken  from  45  per  cent  of 
ticket  sales. 

Camelot  Introduced  the 
mid-week  draw  because  it 
claimed  one  was  needed  to 
raise  £9  billion  for  good 
causes  over  its  seven-year 
licence.  The  company  esti- 
mates that  sales  for  the  Satur- 
day and  Wednesday  draws 
will  level  out  at  £54  million 
and  £28  million  a week.  This 
represents  an  overall  in- 
crease in  turnover  of  20  per 
cent 

The  format  and  prize  struc- 
ture for  the  mid-week  draw  is 
identical  to  the  Saturday 
game  and  new  pay  slips  have 
been  introduced  to  allow 
people  to  choose  to  enter 
either  draw  or  both. 

Yesterday  — dubbed  W ins- 
day  m the  promotion  — began 
with  a spectacular  firework 
display  set  off  by  the  actress 
Barbara  Windsor  on  the 
Thames  near  Tower  Bridge.  | 


Camelot  bad  also  struck  a 
reported  £500.000  sponsorship 
deal  with  the  Sun  newspaper, 
making  all  copies  of  the  paper 
free. 

Tim  Holley,  head  of  Came- 
lot, defended  the  introduction 
of  a second  draw  against 
attacks  that  it  encouraged 
gamblers,  saying:  "I  don't 
think  there's  any  evidence  for 
that.  Only  a fifth  of  the  money 
spent  on  gaming  goes  on  the 
National  Lottery." 

Of  the  180  lotteries  operat- 
ing around  the  world,  more 
than  100  run  a second  weekly 
draw.  Britain's  is  about  33rd 
in  order  of  spending  per  head. 

The  Prime  Minister  yester- 
day forecast  that  the  mid- 

Mt  was  set  up  to 
provide  some  fun 
and  amusement 
for  people’ 

week  lottery  would  be  a suc- 
cess and  praised  the  way  the 
Saturday  draw  had  already 
raised  “huge  resources"  for 
charities,  art  and  sport  "The 
lottery  was  set  up  to  provide 
some  fun  and  amusement  for 
people,  and  I think  it  has  cer- 
tainly done  that." 

However,  the  lottery  came 
under  fire  yesterday  from  the 
chief  executive  of  a leading 
insurance  firm  who  suggested 
that  people  may  be  diverting 
mnney  they  may  once  have 
spent  on  insuring  their 
homes  and  lives. 

Roy  Hurley,  head  of  the  Liv- 
erpool Victoria  Friendly  Soci- 
ety, said:  “I  regard  it  as  a cun- 
ning new  tax  levied  on  the 
poorest  in  society.  I realise  it 
gives  them  a hope  of  escape. 
But  if  a 14  million-to-one 
chance  is  the  only  chance 
they  have,  then  we  have 
screwed  up  somewhere." 

Loader  comment,  page  8 


Guardsmen  ‘battered  by  girls9 

TWO  eft-tall  Welsh  Guardsmen  told  a jury  yesterday  how  three 
“young  ladies"  left  them  “battered  and  bloodied'*  early  one  morn- 
ing last  July.  Vincent  Jones,  19.  and  Dean  Morgan,  17,  claimed 
their  female  assailants  called  them  “bastards  and  sheep-shag- 
gers"  before  kicking,  slapping,  punching  and  scratching  them  in 
an  unprovoked  rough  and  tumble  outside  an  all-night  store. 

As  erne  of  them  tried  to  escape  he  was  felled  with  a blow  from 
behind . . . followed  by  another  thrashing  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
Knlghtsbrldge  crown  court  heard.  When  police  arrived,  the  sol- 
diers' alleged  attackers  bad  fled.  In  the  dock  are  Nina  McNeil.  18, 
Martina  Kearney,  21,  and  Chine  Marshall.  19,  all  from  Fulham, 
west  London,  who  each  deny  two  charges  of  assault  occasioning 
actual  bodily  harm  and  one  count  of  affray.  The  trial  continues. 


£1 8,000  to  pass  driving  test 

BRITAIN’S  worst  learner  driver  finally  tore  up  her  L- plates 
yesterday — after  almost  U800  lessons  In  27  years.  Sue  Evan- 
Jones,  45,  a mother  of  four  from  Bristol,  has  spent  more  than 
£18,000  trying  to  pass  her  test,  and  had  even  hired  a hypnothera- 
pist to  help.  But  yesterday  she  was  overjoyed  when  the  examiner 
said:  “Congratulations — you’ve  passed”.  It  was  her  fourth  test 
since  her  first  lesson  in  1970.  She  said:  “I  thought  I was  never 
going  to  pass." 
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Wren’s  sex 
harassment 
case  upheld 


David  Ward 


A FORMER  Wren  who 
tried  to  kill  herself 
after  enduring  four 
years  of  sexual 
harassment  in  the  navy  yes- 
terday won  her  claim  for  com* 

pensatlon  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence. 

Lesley  Morris,  aged  23,  said 
she  was  “chuffed  to  pieces’’ 
after  an  industrial  tribunal  in 
Manchester  ruled  that  she 
had  been  constructively  dis- 
missed. A decision  on  how 
much  compensation  she  will 
receive  is  expected  today,  and 
could  be  as  mucb  as  £150,000. 

Ms  Morris,  from  Shorten, 
near  Chester,  told  the  hearing 
she  had  been  overjoyed  when 
she  joined  the  service  at  17. 
but  became  depressed  due  to 
sexual  harassment 
She  told  the  hearing  she 
took  a paracetamol  overdose 
and  was  discharged  from  the 
navy  as  “temperamentally 
unsuitable”  in  1995.  “It  broke 
my  heart  to  leave  the  navy," 
she  said.  “It  was  all  1 ever 
wanted  to  do  but  1 was  terri- 
fied of  going  back  to  sea.” 

After  yesterday's  decision 
she  said:  Tm  so  glad  now 
that  I went  through  with  this 
photograph;  martin  ARGUES  and  carried  on.  )t  has  been 
___  hell  but  I'm  glad  I’ve  been 

f able  to  put  my  story  across 
^ii  Lh  and  say  what  happened  to  me. 

J y J I “I  hope  other  Wrens  do  the 

same.  I hope  I have  given 
them  the  courage  to  do  it  I 


v ; 
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Douglas  Hogg,  who  told  farmers  yesterday  that  the  Conservative  Party  was  the  party  of  agriculture  and  the  countryside 


Farmers  get  extra  £71  m aid  to  fight  BSE 


did,’’  she  said,  “There  is  no 
legal  aid  for  these  cases  and  it 
has  cost  me  an  awfUl  lot  of 
money.  1 think  that  puts  other 
girls  off.  so  I hope  that  has 
changed.” 

Ms  Morris  wept  as  she  told 
the  tribunal  how  a former 
sailor  who  now  works  in  the 
same  factory  as  she  does  had 
Insulted  her  when  he  discov- 
ered she  was  a Wren. 

The  tribunal  was  told  by 
consultant  psychiatrist  David 
Enoch  that  Ms  Morris  had 
suffered  a “Chinese  torture" 
of  humiliation. 

’’The  constant  sexual 
harassment  and  bullying 
were  a massive  precipitant  in 
her  depression.”  he  said.  “In 
my  view  it  will  take  a long 
time  for  it  to  fade  and  will  he 
a source  of  vulnerability  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.*' 

The  MoD  had  suggested  Ms 
Morris's  depression  was 
caused  by  problems  with  her 
boyfriend  and  sexual  abuse 
she  had  suffered  in  her  child- 
hood. but  she  denied  this. 

She  told  tbe  tribunal  she 
had  applied  for  a job  in  the 
police  last  year  but  had  been 
rejected  because  she  had 
received  psychiatric  treat- 
ment following  her 
depression. 


Paul  Brown 

EnwtronnnlCon— powdnt 

FARMERS  were  offered 
an  extra  £71  million  by 
the  Government  yes- 
terday to  help  cope 
with  the  BSE  crisis.  The  Agri- 
culture Minister,  Douglas 
Hogg,  then  asked  them  to  vote 
Conservative  in  the  coming 
election. 

Every  dairy  farmer  would 
receive  a £500  cash  bonus,  Mr 
Hogg  told  tbe  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  because  of  money  left 
over  in  the  coffers  of  the  Milk 
Marketing  Board  which  baa 
been  privatised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment This  amounts  to  £15 
million. 

The  UK  had  now  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  for  the  lift- 
ing of  the  beef  ban,  he  added. 
The  selective  cull  of  herds 
which  had  suffered  BSE 


would  soon  he  under  way. 
"There  la  no  decent  scientific 
reason  for  doing  it  but  there 
is  no  prospect  of  political  pro- 
gress in  Europe  without  it  so 
we  have  reluctantly  decided 
to  go  ahead." 

Later  this  mrnith  he  would 
be  in  Brussels  attempting  to 
lift  the  world-wide  ban  an  ex- 
ports, although  he  was  not 
confident  of  early  success. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was  developing  a scheme  to 
sell  meat  from  beef  herds 
which  had  always  been  BSE 
free. 

Latest  figures  showed  that 
the  crisis  had  cost  £8.3  billion. 
or  2p  on  income  tax:  Of  the 
new  money,  £2.5  million 
'would  be  to'  promote  beef 
sales  by  advertising,  and 
there  would  be  an  extra  sub- 
sidy of  £30  per  cow. 

There  had  been  problems 
with  the  'Government's  hand- 
ling of  the  crisis,  particularly 


the  backlog  in  the  slaughter 
scheme.  However,  the  Conser- 
vative Party  was  the  party  of 
agriculture  . and  the 
countryside. 

“Labour  is  an  urban  party 
Timrh  influenced  by  urban  ex- 
tremist pressure  groups  and 
only  too  willing  to  impose  its 
urban  values  on  the 
countryside." 

Labour  would  introduce  a 
right  to  roam  over  farmland, 
a policy  bound  to  aggravate 
crime  in  the  countryside. 
Labour  would  ban . bunting 
and  Impose  new  animal  wel- 
fare rules.  The  ban  on  bunt- 
ing was  an  “attack  on  basic 
civil  liberties  and  a disaster 
for  the  rural  economy”. 

• Two  dead  chickens,  which 
could  have  contracted  a form 
of  BSE,  were  last  night  at  the 
centre  of  a row  between  a 
campaigning  scientist  and  the 
Ministry,  of  Agriculture, 
writes  Peter  Hethertngton. 


Millionaire  wheat  and  barley 
barons  cash  in  on  huge 
EU  subsidies  while  small 
hill  farms  are  left  in  the  cold 

FARMERS’  incomes  have  | celebration  among  farmers, 
increased  by  65  per  cent  Subsidies  are  paid  In  the 


■ increased  by  65  per  cent 
in  real  terms  in  the  past 
five  years,  Douglas  Hogg, 
the  Agriculture  Minister, 
said  yesterday,  and  the 
value  of  farmland  has 
doubled  as  people  scramble 
to  cash  in  on  the  common 
agricultural  policy,  writes 
Paul  Broun. 

The  rise  in  income  comes 
partly  from  huge  subsidies 
paid  by  the  European 
Union.  When  Britain 
crashed  out  of  tbe  exchange 
rate  mechanism  in  Septem- 
ber 1992  it  was  a cause  for 


celebration  among  farmers. 
Subsidies  are  paid  In  the 
“green  pound”,  which  is 
linked  to  the  Ecu  and  Euro- 
pean currencies. 

As  the  pound  devalues, 
the  subsidies  rise  to  as 
much  as  £600  a hectare  for 
crops  like  oil  seed  rape. 

Four  big  (but  unnamed) 
farmers  were  paid  more 
than  £1  million  each  in  sub- 
sidies in  1996,  and  scores 
got  more  than  £100,000 
each:  In  addition,  arable 
farmers  produced  a near  re- 
cord harvest  of  24  million 
tonnes  of  grain  last  sum- 


mer, which  they  were  able 
toselL 

The  wheat  and  barley 
barons  of  East  Anglia  are  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  hill 
fanners,  who  get  barely 
enough  subsidy  to  survive. 
Attempts  to  give  small 
farmers  proportionately 
more  are  being  resisted  by 
the  Government.  Mr  Hogg 
said  the  UK  would  lose  oat 
because  It  has  proportion- 
ately more  big  farms. 

Despite  the  cash  bonanza 
farmers  were  still  com- 
plaining yesterday.  Be- 
cause the  pound  has  gone 
up  in  value  in  the  past  12 
months  the  green  pound  is 
hieing  revalued.  Farm  in- 
comes have  dropped  7.7 per 
cent  on  1995.  Sir  David 
Naish,  National  Farmers* 
Union  president,  was  ask- 
ing for  compensation.  Mr 
Hogg  remained  unmoved. 


David  Handle 

Westminster  Corr— pondent 


THE  Queen  has  used  the 
royal  yacht  Britannia 
only  five -nights  on  for- 
eign trips  during  the  past  two1 
years,  the  Government  admit- 
ted yesterday.  . . 

The  disclosure  fuelled  the 
row  between  Labour  and  the 
Tories  over  the  decision  by 
John  Major  and  Michael  Por- 
tillo to  spend  £60  million 
building  a replacement  for 

Britannia. 

The  details  have  emerged 
in  the  first  breakdown  of  the 

46  days  which  ministers  said 

the  royal . family  had  used 


the  yacht  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Nicholas  Soames,  the 
armed  forces  minister,  also 
disclosed  in  a parliamentary 
answer  to-  Alan  Williams, 
Labour  MP  for  Swansea  West,  i 
that  the  yacht  had  been  used  i 
for  only  63  days  in  the  past 
seven  years  to  .promote  Brit- 1 
ish  exports  'and  attract  in- , 
ward  investment:  . 

These  activities. were"  em- 
phasised ,by  Mr,  RprtiD/x  the. 
Defence  . Secretary^  as',  key’ 
reasons  for-  building  -a - 


expense.  • . - 

Mr  WHttams  Said  last  night 
’These  figures  sink  Michael 
Portillo.  I can  only  hope  that . 


row 


they  sink  the  case  for  a royal 
yacht  replacement  as  weD." 

The  figures  show  that  the 
only  foreign  trip  for  the  royal 
yacht  in  1995  was  a three 
night  stay  at  Cape  Town-  and 
Durban,-  South  Africa.  Last 
year  the  yacht  made  cue 
night  stops  in  Amsterdam 
and  Palm  Beach.  Florida. 

The  longest  uses  of  the 
royal  yacht  were  two  lSday 
trips  when  it  was  anchored  at 
Cowes  and  made  a journey 
round  the.  Western  Isles.  It 
- also  had  an  overnight  stay  at 
Portsmouth  and  visits  to  Fal- 
mouth. The  other  official  en- 
gagement was  a three  night 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Mail,  Bel- 
fast mid  Londonderry. 


Judge  sums  up  for  jury  in  police  libel  case 


Alteon  Penfato 

A JUDGE,  summing  up.in  a 
Ubel  action  taken_by?fivei 
Metropolitan-  police . officers 
against  the  Guardian,  yesterv 
day  reminded  a High  Court 
jury  of  the  shock  fait  by  the 
officers  on  Teading  the 
newspaper-  " ■ • ... 

Mr  Justice  French  also  de- 
scribed tbe  Guardian’s  de- 
fence which,  be-  said,  con-, 
tended  that  two  articles 
published  in.  the  newspaper 
on  January  31,  1992,  bad  a 
limited  meaning  which  was 
true. 

During  the  hearing,  tbe 
judge  outlined  the.  five  offi- 
cers’ careers  and  described 
how  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Stoke  Newington 
police  station  in  east  London 
on  January  28,  1992,  after 


being  served  with  one  or 
more  complaints  by  drug 
dealers. 

. He  told  the  court  of  the  offi- 
^ cars'  feelings  of  shock  and  dis- 
may .on  reading  the  two 
! articles'  and  of  defence  chums 
that  these  -feelings  may  have 
been  exaggerated. 

Reynold  Bennett,  Bernard 
GaRsn,  FauLGoscoinb,  Gerald 
Mapp  and  Robert  Watton  are 
suing  the  Guardian  over  the 
two  articles,  which  they  daim 
suggest  - that  they  were  in- 
volved in  planting  and  deal- 
.ing  drugs*.'  . 

The  Guardian  denies  , libel 
In  the  articles,  which 
reported  the  transfer  of  tight 
officers  - and  that  Operation 
Jackpot,  an  anti-corruption 
investigation  headed  by  a. 
senior  ^officer,  was  under 
way,  • 

. Mb' Justice  French  said  the 


question  at  the  heart  of  the 
case  was  what  the  jury  made 
Of  the  two  articles.  If  they 
were  satisfied  they  referred  to 
tbe  five  officers  then  it  was  up 
to  tbe  plaintiffs  to  prove  they 
had  been  libelled. 

If  the  jury  concluded  that 
the  Guardian  had  libelled  the. 
officers  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  articles  was  not  the 
limited  meaning  the  news- 
paper claimed  then  they 
would  have  to  consider  what 
level  of  damages  to  award  to 
each  officer- 

However,  be  said  that  if  the 
jury  derided  that  the  articles 
bore  the  meaning  argued  by 
the  newspaper — that  the  offi- 
cers were  transferred  after  al- 
legations of  police  corruption 
and  that  the  allegations  were 
being  investigated  as  part  of 
an.  anti-corruption  operation 
! then  there  was  no  libeL 


Harash  Narang,  a Tyneside 
microbiologist,  who  says  he 
has  developed  a method  of  de- 
tecting BSE  and  its  human 
equivalent,  CJD,  in  live  vic- 
tims, hag  undertaken  tests  on 
the  brain  tissue  of  hens  from 
farms  in  Kent  and  Wales. 

Although  ministry  tests 
since  1990  have  found  no  evi- 
dence of  fowls  being  suscep- 
tible to  mad  cow  disease.  Dr 
Narang  maintains  they  could 
have  picked  it  up  from  con- 
taminated feed. 

Now  the  ministry’s  assis- 


tant chief  veterinary  officer, 
Kevin  Taylor,  has  written  to 
the  scientist  ordering  him  to 
hand  over  the  samples  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Specified 
Diseases  Order  of  1966. 

He  warned  Dr  Narang  that 
failure  to  comply  could  be  an 
offence.  Last  night  the  Health 
Secretary,  Stephen  Dorrell, 
said  that  Dr  Narang  was 
under  a moral  as  well  as  a 
legal  obligation  to  hand  over 
the  tissue. 

Mr  Dorrell  said:  “It  is  ex- 
tremely worrying  that  some- 


one should  raise  foe  spectre 
and  then  not  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based . . . Tbe  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  feel  that  tbe 
evidence  should  be  made 
available  for  scientific 
examination.** 

But  Dr  Narang  said  he  was 
unwilling  to  ti«nri  the  sam- 
ples over  because,  if  ministry 
tests  found  no  trace  of  BSE. 
there  would  be  public  con- 
cern that  government  scien- 
tists might  have  “swept  the 
issue  under  the  carpet”. 


Magnet 


don’t  think  the  navy  has 
changed  much  since  I left 
The  top  dogs  are  bringing  in 
policies  and  they  are  trying  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  to  be 
honest  . . . things  are  not  go- 
ing to  change.’’ 

Ms  Morris,  who  works  in  a 
factory  earning  £145  a week, 
added  that  she  hoped  the  pub- 
licity surrounding  the  hear- 
ing would  encourage  Wrens 
to  report  incidents  of  sexual 
harassment 

“There  are  still  a lot  of  poor 
girls  in  the  navy  going  Lesley  Morris ...  could  win 
through  exactly  the  same  as  I payment  of  up  to  £150,000 
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50  years  on,  war  loot  battles  rage 


Duma  claims  art  stash  as  reparation 


James  Meek  bi  Moscow 
and  Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


PRICELESS  works 
of  European  and 
Asian  art  secretly 
plundered  from 
Germany  by  Soviet 
troops  at  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war  are  now 
Russian  property  and  will  be 
returned  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Russian  parlia- 
ment the  Duma,  declared  in  a 
law  passed  yesterday. 

In  a move  calculated  to  in- 
furiate Germany  and  the 
other  European  countries 
from  which  the  "trophy  art" 


art  is  compensation  is  a 

recent  one.  For  almost  SO 
years  the  paintings  were  kept 
secret. 

Russia  admitted  the  exis- 
tence of  the  hoard  in  the  early 
1990s  and  only  in  the  past  five 
years  have  exhibitions  In  St 
Petersburg  and  Moscow 
revealed  paintings  by  Ma- 
tisse, C-ezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
Goya,  Renoir  and  Degas  and 
the  Gold  of  Troy,  discovered 
by  19th  century  archaeologist 


Heinrich  Schliemann,  all  pre- 
viously believed  lost 

Special  Soviet  art  squads 
followed  tbe  Red  Army,  comb- 
ing the  ruins  or  the  Reich  and 
sending  treasure  home  by  the 
wagonload. 

Germany  now  says  Russia 
is  going  back  on  earlier  prom- 
ises to  return  the  booty  — 
200.000  items  In  all. 

Despite  international  sym- 
pathy for  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  tbe  USSR  during  tbe  war, 


there  is  concern  that  the 
Duma,  dominated  by  patriots 
and  nostalgic  Communists,  is 
so  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
Soviet  citizens  as  war  victims 
that  it  Ignores  the  suffering  of 
other  European  peoples  at  the 
hands  of  tbe  NazLs,  particu- 
larly central  European  Jews. 

Among  the  pictures  exhib- 
ited at  the  Pushkin  museum 
in  1995  were  eight  belonging 
to  a Hungarian  Jewish  refu- 
gee, Baron  Lajos  Hatvany- 


Deutseh.  whose  collection 
was  plundered  by  one  of  Adolf 
Eichmann's  Nazi  teams.  Tbe 
Hungarian  government  says 
it  fails  to  understand  why 
Hungarian  Jews  should  com- 
pensate Russia  for  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  the  USSR. 

A gesture  early  on  in  Mr 
Yeltsin's  first  presidency, 
when  he  returned  two  pic- 
tures to  Budapest,  provoked 
patriotic  outrage  at  home.  But 
last  week  he  sent  the  Hungar- 


ian president,  Arpad  Goncz.  a 
message  saying  he  wanted  the 
issue  settled. 

Signalling  government 
anger  with  parliament,  the 
Russian  deputy  culture  min- 
ister. Mikhail  Shvydkoi,  said 
yesterday  that  the  law  could 
rebound  badly  on  Russia 
abroad. 

"I  have  serious  doubts 
about  this  law,"  he  said.  "The 
Duma  has  gone  ahead  and 
passed  it  virtually  in  its  origi- 


nal format,  regardless  of  our 
' suggestions  as  to  how  it  could 
I be  improved.” 

The  law  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  artworks  taken 
from  museums  and  private 
collectors,  although  it  does 
say  that  Items  of  personal 
value,  such  as  letters,  may  be 
handed  back  to  relatives  on 
“humanitarian  grounds". 

Governments  may  apply  for 
the  return  of  artworks  taken 
"illegally”  by  Soviet  forces. 


Swiss  banks  set  up  £45m  Holocaust  victim  fund 


was  taken,  deputies  voted  by 
si  to  one  to  designate  all  cul- 


291  to  one  to  designate  all  cul- 
tural treasures  transferred  to 
the  USSR  after  the  war  as 
compensation  for  the  damage 
to  Russian  culture  caused  by 
the  Nazi  invasion. 

The  law,  a slightly  modified 
version  of  a bill  rejected  by 
the  upper  bouse  last  year,  can 
be  vetoed  by  President  Boris 
Yeltsin.  But  without  the  Du- 
ma's approval,  he  is  unlikely 
to  take  any  action  to  return 
the  art. 

Tbe  Russian  claim  that  the 


Owen  Bennett  Jones 
in  Geneva 


SWITZERLAND'S  three 
largest  banks  yester- 
day created  a £45  mil- 
lion humanitarian  fund  for 
Holocaust  victims.  An  offi- 
cial statement  from  the 
banks  said  that  the  time 
had  come  for  “action,  not 
words"  and  that  the  money 
had  already  been  deposited 
at  the  Swiss  National  Bank. 
Senior  Swiss  bankers 


have  become  frustrated  by 
their  government's  failure 
to  deflect  international 
criticism  of  Switzerland's 
wartime  conduct.  The 
World  Jewish  Congress  ac- 
cuses Switzerland  of  sitting 
on  Jewish  wartime  assets 
worth  billions  of  pounds. 

The  banks  — Credit 
Snisse,  the  Swiss  Bank  Cor- 
poration and  the  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  — said 
the  fond  would  be  open  to 
contributions  from  others 
“including  the  Swiss 


National  Bank  and  the 
Swiss  government". 

A Credit  Suisse  spokes- 
man. Chris  Meier,  said: 
“We  are  confident  the  gov- 
ernment will  Join  us.” 

But  while  the  govern- 
ment was  quick  to  welcome 
the  banks'  move  as  being 
“in  accordance  with  gov- 
ernment policy”,  it  refused 
to  be  drawn  on  whether  or 
not  it  will  contribute. 

A government  spokes- 
man, Boland  Bless,  said 
yesterday  that  the  indepen- 


dent commission  investi- 
gating Switzerland’s  war- 
time role  is  due  to  make  an 
interim  report  this  sum- 
mer. “Only  then  will  we  de- 
cide whether  to  contribute 
or  not."  he  said. 

But  the  banks  decided 
that  they  could  not  wait  that 
long.  Last  week  the  New 
York  city  administration 
threatened  to  exclude  Swiss 
banks  from  doing  business 
with  the  city.  And  draft  leg- 
islation In  New  York  state 
would  oblige  foreign  banks 


to  disclose  the  value  of  as- 
sets linked  to  the  accounts 
of  Holocaust  victims. 

“We  are  aware  of  the  crit- 
icism expressed  in  the 
United  States  and  of  course 
we  have  some  exposure 
there;  our  image  was  at 
stake.  But  this  is  not  only  a 
marketing  trick  or  market- 
ing step,"  said  Mr  Meier. 
“We  have  also  started  to 
think  about  our  role  after 
the  war." 

The  government  has  been 
embarrassed  by  the  banks’ 


initiative.  Last  weekend 
after  meeting  the  Israeli 
prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  the  Swiss  presi- 
dent. Arnold  Roller,  said 
the  government  wanted  to 
play  a leadership  rote  on 
the  question  of  a fund. 

Bankers  and  government 
officials  agree  that  if  dor- 
mant accounts  are  identi- 
fied then  the  rightful  heirs 
will  still  receive  compensa- 
tion. The  money  from  the 
Wind  will  probably  go  to 
Holocaust-related  charities. 


although  it  is  unclear  what 
this  means,  or  ransom 
artworks  by  giving  back 
items  looted  from  Russia, 

In  a twist  which  could  fur- 
ther complicate  restitution 
talks,  the  law  allows  for  other 
parts  of  the  former  USSR 
which  suffered  at  the  hands.of 
the  Nazis,  including  Ukraine, 
Belarus  and  the  Baltic  states, 
to  apply  for  some  of  the  hoard. 

The  Duma  decision  was 
condemned  in  Germany  yes- 
terday as  a repudiation  of 
efforts  to  seek  a compromise 
on  the  art.  Professor  Wolf- 
gang Eichwede.  a Bremen  art. 
historian  who  has  been  advis- 
ing the  German  government, 
accused  the  Duma  of  attempt- 
ing to  derail  the  delicate 
negotiations. 

“This  undermines  the  work 
of  everyone  In  both  countries 
who  has  been  thinking  about 
a solution.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
.turn  a stumbling  block  Into  a 
law,”  he  said. 

The  dispute  continues  to 
cast  a shadow  over  relations 
between  Bonn  and  Moscow, 
but  when  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  visited  President  Yeltsin 
last  month  he  expressed  the 
I hope  that  tbe  row  would  be 
I resolved  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


World  news  in  brief 


Liz  Taylor  to  have 
brain  surgery 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOR  is  to  undergo  brain  surgery  later  this 
month — the  latest  blow  in  a series  of  recent  illnesses  to  afflict 
the  British-born  screen  diva. 

Ms  Taylor  has  decided  to  delay  the  operation,  for  treatment  of 
a brain  tumour,  until  February  17,  the  day  after  her  planned 
spectacular  65th  birthday  celebration  in  Hollywood,  which  is 
being  thrown  to  raise  money  for  Aids  research. 

Entertainment  business  sources  said  it  was  a good  sign  that 
doctors  had  agreed  to  wait  "If  there  was  reason  to  think  the 
tumour  malignant  she'd  be  going  in  today,”  said  a writer  on 
Variety  magazine. 

Ms  Taylor  began  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  in  1983,  and 
was  in  hospital  for  two  months  in  1990  with  pneumonia.  — Ed 
Vullinmy,  New  York. 


Unease  at  Iraqi  missile  plan 


OFFICIALS  in  the  United  States  yesterday  dismissed  speculation 
that  a new  military  strike  was  being  considered  against  Iraq,  but 
confirmed  that  they  were  studying  “with  deep  concern"  the  latest 
finding  ofUnited  Nations  inspectors  that  Baghdad  was  still  trying 
to  develop  ballistic  missiles  that  could  reach  Europe. 

Evidence  to  support  the  UN  finding  was  in  the  form  of  a 
computer  software  package,  which  the  inspectors  copied  from 
bard  discs  found  on  Iraqi  computers  mid  appeared  to  be  designed 
to  simulate  the  trajectory  of  a new  generation  of  Scud  missiles. 

Tbe  software  suggested  that  the  Iraqis  were  trying  to  upgrade 
the  accuracy  and  range  of  their  existing  Scud  missiles  to  be  able  to 
hit  urban-sized  targets  up  to 985  miles  away.  This  would  reach 
anywhere  in  the  Middle  East  the  Balkans  and  much  afltaly. 
There  was  no  accompanying  evidence  that  the  project  had  gone 
beyond  computer  simulation.  “It  is  another  indication  in  Iraq  of 
interest  In  long-range  missiles,  and  that's  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem for  us."  said  Charles  Dueller  of  the  UN  commission  on  Iraq.  — 
Martin  Walker,  Washington, 


Biko  ‘was  poisoned’  claim 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  said 
yesterday  it  had  been  told  that  the  black  consciousness  leader 
Steve  Biko  had  been  poisoned  and  not  as  widely  believed,  beaten 
to  death. 

“We’ve  received  a document  making  this  claim  and  we  are 
investigating  it,"  Durnisa  Ntsebezi.  tbe  commission’s  thief  inves- 
tigator. said  in  a statement 

Tbe  commission  said  last  week  that  five  former  security  police- 
men had  admitted  killing  Biko  during  interrogation  in  1977.  The 
policemen  had  applied  for  amnesty  from  prosecution. 

An  Inquest  found  Biko  bad  died  of  brain  damage,  and  patbolo-  - 
gists  said  he  had  suffered  blows  to  the  head. 

Newspapers  yesterday  quoted  unnamed  commission  sources 
as  saying  they  bad  found  security  documents  showing  that  army 
scientists  in  the  apartheid  era  had  experimented  with  poisons 
that  produced  cerebral  bleeding.  — Reuter.  Cape  Town. 
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Tractors  block  a main  road  in  Domokos,  central  Greece,  yesterday  as  fanners  play  a cat-and-mouse  game  with  police  for  a second  day  to  demand  higher  subsidies,  cheaper  fbel  and 
debt  relief.  A cabinet  meeting  has  been  called  to  deal  with  the  revolt,  which  follows  a 25-day  blockade  last  December  photograph:  dmitri  messims 


Meningitis  epidemics  feared 


Milosevic’s  battlefield  Ukraine  looks  both  ways 
shifts  to  media  control  as  Nato  moves  closer 


THE  World  Health  Organisation  yesterday  reported  an  alarming 
increase  in  meningitis  epidemics  in  Africa,  and  called  for  immedi- 
ate vaccination  campaigns  to  stop  the  disease  spreading. 

Tbe  United  Nations  agency  said  that  in  1996  meningitis  killed 
16,000  people,  mostly  children,  in  Africa — the  highest  number  of 
victims  In  one  year — out  of 150,000  reported  cases. 

It  said  said  sub-Saharan  Africa  expected  severe  outbreaks  in 
1997.  and  appealed  for  £4  million  for  a vaccination  programme. 
The  movement  of  refligee  and  the  expansion  of  dry  zones  explain 
the  disease's  spread.  — Ratter,  Geneva. 


Julian  Borger  in  Belgrade 


M^RESIDENT  Slobodan 
K^Milosevic,  having  given 
■ ground  on  the  control  of 
Serbia's  city  councils,  is  fall- 
i ixig  back  an  his  next  line  of 
defence  — the  media  — to  but- 
tress his  regime. 

It  is  becoming  the  next  bat- 
tlefield In  his  struggle  for  po- 
litical survival  against  an  op- 
position campaign  of  popular 
street  protests. 

Journalists  at  a privately 
owned  station  in  Belgrade, 
BK  television,  were  yesterday 
trying  to  fight  off  a threat  to 
close  down  their  transmit- 
ters. A group  of  executives  of 
the  state  broadcasting  corpo- 
ration, RTS,  claims  BK  had 
not  paid  its  broadcasting  fees. 

The  RTS  executives  arrived 
at  BK's  offices  just  hours  be- 
fore it  was  announced  that 
President  Milosevic  was  bow- 
ing to  international  and  do- 
mestic pressure  and  would 
recognise  opposition  victories 
in  November's  local  elections. 1 
Serbia's  parliament  is  due  to 
consider  the  decision  in  the 
next  few  days. 

The  timing  of  the  RTS  visit 
was  not  lost  an  BK’s  news  edi- 
tor, Srdjan  Djuric.  He  denied 
that  BK  owed  money  to  RTS,  i 
and  argued  that  the  private  | 
channel  was  being  targeted 
because  it  broadcast  coverage 
of  the  street  protests.  ! 

The  pressure  on  BK,  he  ! 
said,  was  a sign  that  Presi- 
dent Milosevic  had  adopted  a 
new  tactic  to  retain  his  mo- 
nopoly of  power. 

“I  fear  that  when  this  whole 


Albanians  clash  over  funds 


RIOT  police  in  the  Albanian  port  of  VI  a re  tried  to  break  up  a 
protest  yesterday  by  depositors  demanding  the  refund  of  money 
trapped  in  failed  investment  schemes,  and  at  least  one  demonstra- 
tor was  injured. 

Police  fired  into  the  air  and  used  water  cannon  against  about 
3.000  demonstrators,  who  threw  stones  at  them  before  dispersing. 

The  protest  was  sparked  by  the  collapse  on  Tuesday  of  a 
popular  investment  scheme.  It  was  the  first  dash  since  wide 
spread  rioting  less  than  two  weeks  ago.  — Reuter.  Wore. 


200  millionth  citizen  bom 


INDONESIA’S  President  Suharto  yesterday  named  a baby  born 
on  the  island  of  Lombok  as  the  country’s 200  millionth  citizen. 

The  population  minister.  Haryono  Suyono,  said  the  president 
named  the  baby  boy,  born  on  Tuesday,  Wahyu  Nusantara  AjL 
Wahyu  means  divine  revelation.  Nosantara  is  another  word  for 
Indonesia  and  Aji  is  something  precious. 

Suyono  said  Indonesia's  population  increased  by  8,778  on  aver- 
age everyday,  bringing  tbe  figure  yesterday  to  an  estimated 
200,008.778.  — Reuter,  Jakarta. 


Nannies  prepare  to  spank 


KICK-BOXING  " super-nannies”  are  being  trained  in  Russia  to 
combat  a rise  in  the  kidnapping  of  children,  the  Mayak  radio 
station  reported  yesterday. 

A St  Petersburg  teacher-training  institute  has  begun  courses  in 
conjunction  with  a local  kick-boxing  association. 

Demand  for  the  tough  nannies  has  been  created  by  138  cases  of 
kidnapping  or  assault  against  young  children  in  Russia's  second 
city  In  the  last  year.  — Reuter.  Moscow. 


election  crisis  is  over,  the 
time  will  come  for  a settling 
of  accounts  against  all  those 
he  believes  were  not  with  him 
— like  us  for  example,”  Mr 
Djuric  said.  "What  is  certain 
is  that  he  is  going  to  fight  for 
complete  media  control.” 

Controil  of  municipal  coun- 
cils has  a strategic  Impor- 
tance because  it  confers  con- 
trol of  local  radio  and 
television  stations.  Media 
control  is  likely  to  be  crucial 


Rifkind  to  meet 
Serb  opposition 


Britain  has  added  to 
the  international  pres- 


LJthe  international  pres- 
sure on  Slobodan  Milosevic 
by  Inviting  Serbia's  three 
most  prominent,  opposition 
leaders  for  talks  in  London, 
writes  Jan  Black. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifkind.  will  see 
Zoran  DJindjic,  Vok  Dras- 
kovic and  Vesna  Pesic  of 

the  Zajedno  coalition  later 
this  month,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Britain's  am- 
bassador  to  Belgrade. 

The  three  have  also  been 
invited  to  France,  underlin- 
ing growing  Western  sup- 1 
port  for  democratic  change 
In  Serbia. 

Britain  is  keen  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  on  President ' 
Milosevic  but  sees  no  pros- : 
pect  of  roimposdng  economic 
sanctions,  which  were  lifted  i 
after  the  Dayton  agreement  | 
on  Bosnia,  largely  because 
of  Russian  opposition. 


in  this  year’s  presidential  and  1 
parliamentary  elections.  , 

The  importance  of  the 
regime's  near  media  monop-  I 
oly  has  been  vividly  demon- 
strated: for  the  first  month  of 
the  protests,  many  rural 
Serbs  were  unaware  of  the 
turmoil  in  the  cities. 

The  attempt  to  dose  BK  is 
part  of  a nationwide  strategy 
by  the  president,  who  is  trying 
to  strip  local  councils  of  their 
media  powers  before  surren- 
dering them  to  the  opposition. 

In  Sabac,  the  outgoing 
Socialist  council  removed 
equipment  from  the  local  radio 
station.  In  other  towns,  owner- 
ship and  control  of  local  broad- 
casters was  transferred  to  RTS 
before  the  opposition  gained 
access  to  town  hafls- 

When  this  was  done  in  the 
industrial  city  of  Kragujevac 
a fortnight  ago,  the  television 
station  became  the  focus  of  a 
stand-off  between  supporters 
at  the  opposition  Zajedno  co- 
alition and  armed  police. 

Zajedno  took  the  case  to  the 
Belgrade  commercial  court  It 
claims  it  won  a ruling  earlier 
this  week,  but  the  decision  has 
not  been  formally  announced. 

Vidosav  Stevanovlc,  who 
was  nominated  by  Zajedno  to 
run  the  city's  broadcasting 
stations,  said:  "The  moment 
[Milosevic]  loses  the  media  he 
loses  power.  His  regime  de- 
pends on  the  media” 

The  battle  is  not  limited  to 
radio  and  television:  the 
state-owned  newsagent  has 
□early  doubled  its  distribu- 
tion charges,  putting  a finan- 
cial squeeze  on  independent 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


David  Falrttan  In  Kiev 


RUSSIA’S  neighbour  on 
the  Black  Sea  was  origi- 
nally called  Ukraine  — 
meaning  literally  “on  the 
edge”  — because  It  stood  on 
the  borders  of  the  Slav  lands. 
Soon  It  will  find  itself  on 

tbe  edge  of  an  enlarged  Nato, 
a prospect  that  makes  tbe 
newly  independent  govern- 
ment in  Kiev  apprehensive. 

Hence  President  Leonid 
Kuchma's  urgent  appeal,  reit- 
erated daring  this  week’s 
visit  by  the  British  Defence 
Secretary,  Michael  Portillo, 
that  his  country,  as  well  as 
Russia,  should  define  a 
“special  relationship”  with 
Nato  before  new  membership 
invitations  are  issued  in  July. 

Above  all,  Ukrainians  want 
to  avoid  being  squeezed  be- 
tween an  expanding  Nato  and 
a resentful  Russia  tempted  to 
start  rebuilding  its  empire. 

Nato  is  offering  to  build  on 
the  links  established  in  Bos- 
nia, and  through  Its  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  programme,  by 
exchanging  permanent  mili- 
tary missions  between  Brus- 
sels and  Kiev.  This  would  en- 
sure continuous  consultation 
and  a more  active  military  co- 
operation. 

“We  look  forward  to  putting 
the  relationship  between 
Ukraine  and  Nato  on  a special 
footing,**  Mr  Portillo  told  the 
massed  grey-green  ranks  of 
the  Ukrainian  general  staff: 

Kiev's  declared  position  Is 
one  of  non-nuclear  neutrality. 
But  unlike  Moscow,  it  has  not 
opposed  Nato  enlargement 


Several  hints  were  dropped 
that  Ukraine  may  eventually 
want  to  join  the  alliance. 
Membership  might  one  day 
become  a Ukrainian  strategic 
objective,  said  Mr  Kuchma's 
national  security  adviser, 
Volodhnir  Gorbulin. 

Meanwhile  Ukraine  is 
strengthening  bilateral  mili- 
tary contacts  with  Poland  — 
certain  to  be  on  the  invitation 
list  announced  at  Nato's  July 
summit  in  Madrid,  along  with 
Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic  — and  trying  to 
resolve  Its  border  disputes 
with  Romania.  These  cur- 
rently focus  on  Snake  Island. 
In  the  Black  Sea,  which  both 
countries  claim  and  which 
could  contain  oU  reserves. 

Igor  Kharchenko,  the  for- 
eign ministry’s  director  of 
policy  planning,  listed  three 
reservations  about  Nato's  en- 
largement plans:  that  they 
should  not  involve  stationing 
nuclear  weapons  in  eastern 
Europe  (this  Is  also  a key  Rus- 
sian demand  and  something 


Nato  has  no  Intention  of 
doing);  that  a special  arrange- 
ment should  first  be  signed 
with  Kiev,  preferably  at  the 
Madrid  summit  and  that  en- 
largement should  not  be  pro- 
vocative — that  Is,  not  “exclu- 
sive of  Russia”. 

Until  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  led  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ukraine 
bad  never  been  fully  indepen- 
dent Even  now  it  remains 
heavily  dependent  on  its  big 
neighbour,  especially  for  en- 
ergy supplies. 

After  five  years.  Mr  Khar- 
chenko believes  indepen- 
dence is  irreversible  and 
Ukraine  can  consolidate  its 
wider  relationships,  not  nec- 
essarily with  Nato,  but  cer- 
tainly with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
• President  Jacques  Chirac 
of  France,  encouraged  by 
talks  with  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  of  Russia,  has  floated 
the  idea  of  a five-power  sum- 
mit in  Paris  to  discuss 
Europe’s  future  security  sys- 
tem. diplomats  said. 
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B—RESH  from  his  declara- 
■ration  or  “a  national  cru- 
■ sade  for  education”  in 
his  State  of  the  Union 
address.  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton went  to  the  South  yester- 
day as  part  of  his  campaign  to 
put  pressure  on  Congress  to 
Hind  higher  education  for  all 
American  school-leavers. 

The  college-for-ail  plan,  the 
keystone  of  his  education 
reforms,  has  begun  to  catch 
the  public  imagination.  Ac- 
cording to  opinion  polls,  edu- 
cation is  a big  factor  in  Mr 
Clinton's  63  per  cent  approval 
rating  — equal  to  the  highest 
of  his  presidency. 

Education  reform  was  the 
constant  theme  of  his  re-elec- 
tion campaign  last  year  and. 
in  opinion  polls,  is  rated  a 
higher  priority  than  crime, 
jobs  and  the  economy. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  has 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  education  budget. 

“Education  Is  one  of  the 
critical  national  security 
issues  of  the  future,  and  poli- 
tics must  stop  at  the  class- 
room door,"  he  told  Congress. 
He  repeated  the  line  yester- 
day in  Augusta,  Georgia,  de- 
manding that  Congress  vote 
the  funds  to  finance  his  plans. 

His  proposals  are  based  on 
Georgia's  Hope  scholarships, 
which  pay  two  years  of  local 
college  tuition  fees  if  a student 
maintains  a B average. 

President  Clinton  wants  to 
extend  the  scheme  nation- 
wide, with  a complex  mix  of 
tax  credits  and  tax-free  bonds. 

In  addition  to  two  vears  of 
$1,500  (£950)  tax  credits  to  at- 
tend n local  community  col- 
lege. Mr  Clinton  is  promising 
America's  middle  class  the 
biggest  cash  bonanza  of  mod- 
em times  — a tax  deduction 
of  up  to  $10,000  a year  for  col- 
lege fees. 

This  will  be  available  to 
parents  who  would  have  sent 
a child  to  college  anyway. 

The  subsidy  will  cost  tax- 
payers at  least  $20  billion 
(£12.5  billion). 

His  other  education  propos- 
als include  national  class- 
room achievement  standards, 
criticised  by  Republicans  as  a 
backdoor  way  of  introducing 
a national  curriculum,  Inter- 
net connections  for  class- 
rooms, a national  volunteer 
programme  to  help  all  chil- 
dren read  by  the  age  of  eight, 
and  more  opportunity  for 
parents  to  choose  their  chil- 
dren's schools. 


Inmates  of  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  go  to  work:  in  the  surrounding  fields.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  Africans  tended  the  plantations  in  the  area,  hence  the  prison’s  popular  name,  AngolaPHOTOSRAPMS:  unapallotta 

The  paradox  of  life  on  death  row 

As  the  American  Bar  Association  urges  a halt  to  the  ^ 

death  penalty,  Mark  Tran  in  Louisiana  talks  to  a “KSSft  « 
man  living  with  the  prospect  of  ‘humane’  execution  Sffi??tSSS!E2?£ 
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ANGOLA.  America's 
largest  maximum 
security  prison, 
sprawls  over  some 
of  the  finest  farm- 
land in  the  south,  its  lush 
green  fields  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  fourth 
by  the  rugged  Tunica  Hills. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  squat 
red  and  yellow  prison  blocks 
ringed  by  mesh  fences,  rolls 
of  barbed  wire,  and  watch- 
towers,  it  could  pass  for  a 
country  retreat 
Angola  used  to  comprise  | 
several  plantations,  its  slaves  j 
shipped  from  the  country  that  j 
gives  the  prison  (officially  i 
called  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary)  its  popular 
name. 

Prison  officials  are  the  first 
to  note  the  irony  of  having 
black  convicts,  who  make  up 
77  per  cent  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation, working  the  fields, 
supervised  at  gunpoint  by 
white  guards  on  horseback. 

Angola,  which  once,  held 
Dillinger  and  Bonnie  and 
Clyde,  was  bought  by  (he 
state  at  the  torn  of  the  cen- 
tury so  that  it  could  profit 
from  the  labour  of  its  con- 
victs, formerly  leased. to  pri- 
vate planters.  History  may 
have  turned  full  circle  at 
Angola  for  its  4£00  inmates, 
half  of  whom  are  “lifers”. 

But  the  difference  between 
conditions  now  and  SOodd 


f years  ago  is  stark.  In  the 
1960s,  Angola  was  one  of 
America's  most  notorious 
prisons,  a maelstrom  of  vio- 
lence, political  abuse  and 
racial  turmoil,  where  one  in 
10  inmates  suffered  stab 
WOnndS  annually  anri  others 
slept  with  thick  mail-order 
catalogues  taped  to  their 
chest  to  deflect  knives. 

“It  was  literally  a jangle,’' 
said  Wilbert  Rideau,  a lifer 
sent  to  Angola  37  years  ago 
for  robbery  and  murder,  but 
now  the  respected  editor  of 
the  prison  magazine,  The  An- 
golite.  “Prisons  were  sanc- 
tioned enclaves  of  tyranny. 
The  only  thing  that  ruled  was 
force  of  character." 

Back  then,  fewer  than  900 
paid  employees,  some  Illiterate 
and  untrained,  supervised 
4,000  inmates.  Trusted  con- 
victs were  armed  for  guard 
duty,  a situation  rife  with 
abuse. 

But  Angola  has.  become 
America’s  safest  maximum 
security  prison.  Burl  Cain  is 
the  latest  in  Its  recent  string 
of  liberal-minded  wardens. 
Mr  Rldeaii  dies  the  interven- 
tion of  the  federal  'govern- 
ment and  the  courts  in  the 
state  prisanrsystem.  a^tbefec- 
tivist  1960s  as.  the  main 
reason  for  improvements.  - - 

In  the  1960s  the  supreme 
court'  in  the  1960s  took  a 
series  of  decisions  that 
allowed  prisoners  to  file  civil 


rights  suits,  paving  the  way 
for  reform. 

But  the  pendulum  may  be 
swinging  back.  Last  year  the 
supreme  court  took  decisions 
that  will  make  it  harder  to  file 
habeas  corpus  and  civil  suits 
and  the  trend  is  for  the  courts 
to  disengage  from  prison  af- 
fairs. The  . changes  reflect  (he 
current  suspicion  of  govern- 
ment in  a Republican-domi- 
nated Congress. 


TO  say  that  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal 
through  the  1980s 
and  90s  of  federal 
government  from 
the  prison  system  arouses 
concern  is  putting  it  lightly. 

“Cause  for  concern,”  said 
Mr  Rideau  mockingly,  “it’s  a 
cause  for  tucking  nightmares, 
well  live  at  the  whim  of  who- 
ever holds  arbitrary  power. 
Politicians  can  no  longer 
speak  for  us,  it’s  a very  politi- 
cally dangerous  position.”' 

The  political  climate  will 
make  it  hard  for  Alvin  Lloyd 
to  get  off  death  row.  impris- 
oned since  1981  for  raping  and 
strangling  a three-year-old 
girl,  Lloyd  has  bait  his  death 
sentence  overturned .twice. 

Deattt%pw  consists  of  Jour 
corridors  of  single  cells  an 
two  flodrsL  Prisoners  are  con- 
fined to“their  cells,  equipped 
with  a sink  and  lavatory,  for 
23  hours  a day.  When  a pris- 
oner goes,  into  (me  of  several 


fenced  yards  equipped  with  a 
basketball  hoop,  he  spends 

thattimp  glrmo 

Television  is  allowed,  hut 
arguments  erupt  over  what  to 
watch  on  the  communal  sets 
perched  opposite  the  cells. 

To  be  interviewed.  Lloyd 
was  escorted  into  a waiting- 
room  wearing  handmffe  at- 
tached to  a belt.  A guard  un- 
locked the  cuffs  but  one 
remained  stuck,  so  Lloyd 
spoke  with  a cuff  dangling 
from  his  wrist  as  he  smoked. 

The  atmosphere  used  to  be 
more  violent,  be  said,  when 
men  were  being  executed 
quickly.  “Men  were  being  exe- 
cuted right  away,  people  had 
nothing  to  lose  so  they  fought.” 

But  the  appeals  process 
allowed  some  people  a sense  of 
hope.  Some  spent  "good  cell 
time”  sorting  out  loose  ends  in 
their  life,  muiring  peace  with 
themselves. 

Innovations  like  a Chris- 
tian programme  and  contact 
visits  for  well-behaved  pris- 
oners helped,  as  did  the  feet 
that  the  guards  do  not  heat 
prisoners  here.  At  Angola, 
prisoners  sentenced  to  death 
are  allowed  to  live  a little 
while  waiting  to  die. 

Inmates,  Lloyd  said,  prefer 
a “humane  executioner"  to  a 
warden  who  enjoys  execu- 
tions. They  appreciate  that 
Mr  Cain  struggles  with  the 
issue,  trying  to  do  it  as  hu- . 
inanely  as  possible.  •<*' 

The  last  ^executibh  at 
Angola  was  in. 'March,  when 
Robert  Sawyer  received  his 
lethal  injection.  There -'have 
been  23  executions  there 
since  Louisiana  reinstated 
the  death  penalty  in  1983: 


Wilbert  Ridean  edits  the  prison  magazine.  He  was  jailed  37 
years  ago  when  life  in  Angola  was  “sanctioned  tyranny” 


The  cells  grow  quiet  before  | 
an  execution  as  Inmates  try  to  ! 
respect  the  man’s  last  mo- 
ments. “They  don't  want  to 
impose  on  him  and  people 
think  more  about  their  own 
situation.”  said  Lloyd.  “But 


some  guys  strike  out  In  anger.” 

At  first  Lloyd  did  not  want 
to  make  friends,  but  he  real- 
ised that  some  people  wanted 
to  make  their  last  days  worth- 
while. “You  realise  that  this 
is  their  last  time  and  it 


Opposition  censure  could  put  Turkish  government  in  peril 
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Chris  NuttaU  In  Ankara 


Tanks  rumbling 

through  an  Ankara  sub- 
urb and  a censure  mo- 
tion tabled  In  parliament 
could  be  signalling  the  end  of , 
the  first  isfemist-led  govern- 
ment in  the  74-year  history 
of  the  Turkish  republic. 

The  secular  establishment  I 

is  striking  back  at-  the  in- 1 
creasingly  bold  attempts  in 
recent  weeks  of 'the  prime 
minister  Necmettia  Erba- 
kan’s Welfare  Party  to  rein- 
troduce religion  in  affairs  of 
state. 

The  opposition  Democratic 
Left  Party  (BSP)  announced 
yesterday  that  it  had  submit- 
ted a censure  motion  to  the 
Speaker  of  parliament  be- 
cause "Turkey’s  democratic 
and  secular  republic  is  being 
exposed  to  a serious-  threat 
and  dangerous  environment 
in  the  hands  of  this  regime’1- 
Welfare  was  “closing  its  eyes 
to  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tlonal-state”,  it  added. 

The  DSP  expects  the  sup- 
port of  other  opposition  par- 
ties and  enough  MBs  of  the 
secular  centre-right  True 
Path  Party,  Welfere’s  coali- 
tion partner,-  to  bring  the 
seven-month-old  .govern- 
ment down.  OnTuesday  the 
military  staged  a show  Of 
force  in  Sincab,  outside  An- 
kara, sending  35  tanks  and 
armoured  personnel  carriers 
through,  the  streets  .of  the 
Welfare- controlled  munici- 


Collegiate  ease 
worries  Japan 


The  secular  Turkish  army,  lays  cm  a show  of  strength  In  Slncan,  outside  Ankara,  where 
Mnitimft  nryitiiw!  a rallyto  call  for  Islamic  rule  photograph:  hkmctsaatcj 


polity.  Its  mayor  went  into 
hiding  after  a warrant  was 
issued  for  his  arrest  for  orga- 
nising a radical  Muslim 
festival. 

. The  platform  for. the  event 
was  hung  with  banners  sup- 
porting, the  radical  Islamic 
groups  Hamas  and  Hizbul- 
lah. The  main  speaker,  the 
Iranian  ambassador  Moham- 
mad Reza  Bagheri,-  repor- 
tedly told  Welfare  supporters 
they  should  not  be.afraid  oC 
being  called  fundamentalists 
jand  gave  his  support  to  the 
introduction  of  sharia  law  hi 
Turkey.' 

, “God  ■"will  punish  those 
who  make  accords  with  tile 
enemy  Israel  aM  the  united 
States,”  he  was  reported  as 
saying.  •.■•••• 

.Turkey. has  agreements 
with  both' countries;  .and  the 


foreign  ministry  called  in 
the -ambassador  for  a dress- 
ing-down. Mr  Bagheri  said 
he  had  been  misquoted. 

The  Welfare  Party  has 
been  on  an  Islamic  offensive  j 
throughout  Ramadan  to 
please  Its  supporters.  But  its 
efforts  have  been  countered 
by  the  secularist  majority. 

Mr  Erbakan  feces  prosecu- 
tion for  a post-festtog  ban- 
quet he  held  at  his  residence 
to  which  the  leaders  of  Mus- 
lim sects,  officially  banned 
in  Turkey,  were  invited.  The 
court  of  appeal  has  over- 
turned a government  decree 
allowing  civil  servants  to 
finish  work  early,  daring 
-Ramadan.  . 

Welfare  proposals  to  lift 
the  bans  oo  women  wearing 
Muslim  headscarves  in  state 
offices  and  universities  and 


overland  pilgrimages  to 
the  Haj  are  being  strongly 
opposed. 

There  could  also  be  strong 
resistance  to  plans  to  build 
huge  new  mosques,  one  in 
the  central  Taksim  Square  In 
Istanbul,  the  other  (dose  to 
the  residences  of  the  presi- 
dent and  prime  minister  in 
Ankara. 

• The  Turkish  foreign  min- 
istry said  yesterday  that  it 
had  been  assured  by  officials 
in  Brussels  that  the  Euro- 
pean Union  was  not  a Chris- 
tian club.  Turkey  was  react- 
ing to  the  comments  of  the 
Dutch  foreign  minister, 
Hans  van  Mierlo,  who  told 
the  European  Parliament: 
“There  is  a problem  of  a 
large.  Muslim  state.  Do  we 
want  that  in  Europe?  It  is  an 
unspoken  question." 


Life  is  tough  at 
school,  much  easier 
at  university. 

Jonathan  Watts 

reports  from  Tokyo 

JAPANESE  universities 
are  too  hard  to  get  into 
and  too  easy  to  graduate 
from,  it  is  widely  agreed:  a 
consensus  which  is  putting 
pressure  on  higher  education 
institutions  — nicknamed 
'Teisurelands”  — to  tighten 
up  their  cuiriculums  and  ease 
them  entrance  procedures. 

Critics  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  include  the  Federa- 
tion of  Economic  Organisa- 
tions (Keidanren),  the  teach- 
er's union  Nikkyoso,  and 
most  recently  the  govern- 
ment which  has  added  educa- 
tion to  its  list  of  reforms 
aimed  at  improving  national 
competitiveness. 

According  to  Nikkyoso.  the 
academic  ability  of  Japanese 
students  until  the  age  of  18  Is 
among  the  best  in  the  world 
but  at  university  they  cover 
less  than  a third  of  the  ground 
of  American  students. 

The  reason  for  this,  said  the 
union's  vice-president,  Kiyo-  J 
shi  Nishlzawa,  is  that  the  fin- 1 
iahlng  Una  of  the  education 
system  comes  too  early. 

“All  study  in  Japan  is 
geared  toward  getting  high 
enough  exam  results  to  enter 
a good  university-  Once  you 
gat  a place,  your  future  career 
is  practically  determined,  so 
after  that  the  motivation  to 
, study  hard  disappears.” 

Unofficially,  many  employ- 
ers take  a fixed  quota  cf 
recruits  from  the  leading  uni- 
versities: Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Kyu- 
shu, Keio  and  Waseda.  Most 
students  already  know  which 
company  they  will  join  — or. 
more  rarely,  which  postgrad- 
uate study  they  will  under- 
take — more  than  a year  be- 
fore they  graduate.  The 
results  of  finals  are  far  less 
important  than  those  taken  in 
. middle  and  high  school. 

“The  name  of  the  universi- 
ty is  so  important  It  has  a 
huge  influence  on  the  rest  of 
ycmr  life,  so  there  is  a great 
deal  of  stress  involved  in  get- 
ting in,”  said  Elko  Hlgnchi,  a 
third  year  student  of  educa- 
tion at  Sophia  University, 


gives  you  a certain  sense  of 
responsibility.” 

He  is  engaged  in  a pro- 
tracted legal  battle  with  the 
help  of  an  English  lawyer  in 
New  Orleans.  Clive  Stafford- 
Smlth.  who  has  based  the 
case  for  the  defence  on  the  ar- 
gument that  someone  spiked 
Lloyd's  drink  at  the  time  of 
the  murder,  driving  him  tem- 
porarily insane.  For  six 
years,  he  has  been  waiting  to 
find  out  if  he  will  die. 

Should  Lloyd  be  executed, 
he  will  be  driven  along  a sce- 
nic route  past  meadows,  lakes, 
cows  and  horses  to  spend  his 
last  night  at  Camp  F.  Guards 
will  log  his  last  day's  activities 
in  minute  detail 

The  lethal  injection  room  is 
static  white  walls,  white  cur- 
tains. white  floor.  He  would  be 
allowed  to  tape  record  his  final 
thoughts  before  being  sedated. 
Thai  he  would  be  strapped  to  a 
black  leather  table  with  two 
arm  supports  that  make  It  look 
like  a crucifix.  His  ankles 
would  be  cuffed.  There  would 
be  twelve  witnesses  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  In  another  room 
would  be  the  person  adminis- 
tering the  injection  via  tubes 
passing  through  the  walL  He 
stands  behind  a one-way  mir- 
ror. The  paradox  of  a humane 
execution  is  embodied  In  the 
white  room. 

“People  come  here  and  they 
change  over  the  years.”  said 
Lloyd.  “Hope  comes  back,  the 
reason  to  live  comes  bade, 
allowing  people  to  make 
changes,  and  then  they  are 
killed.  It  is  a kind  of  pyscholo- 
gical  torture.  A humane  exe- 
cution is  like  throwing  a coat 
over  mud." 


Jardine’s  in  airbrush 
with  Hong  Kong  law 


Tokyo.  She  had  to  take  an 
extra  year’s  study  at  a private 
preparation  school  and  five 
entrance  examinations  cost- 
ing 35,000  yen  (£175)  each  be- 
fore she  gained  a place  at  one 
of  her  chosen  universities. 

*Tt  was  tough,  but  now  I 
don’t  feel  anything  like  as 
much  pressure.  Our  rank  in 
class  doesn't  matter  and  there 
is  far  less  competition  in 
exams.” 

Until  recently  few  have  be- 
grudged university  students 
this  spell  of  relaxation  be- 
tween years  of  cramming  and 
working,  hut  the  prolonged 
weakness  of  the  Japanese 
economy  and  an  impending 
demographic  crisis  have 
prompted  calls  for  reform. 

Keidanren,  which  repre- 
sents employers.  Is  now  press- 
ing the  government  to  raise 
the  standards  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  produce  more 
specialists,  arguing  that  com- 
panies can  no  longer  afford  to  i 
give  graduates  as  much  on- ] 
i the-job  training. 

The  media  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  felling  popu- 
lation will  result  in  lower 
quality  graduates  as  it  be- 
comes easier  and  easier  to 
enter  higher  education.  By 
2009,  it  is  estimated,  the  popu- 
lation of  18  year  olds  will  be 
almost  half  its  1992  peak, 
.allowing  70  percent  to  enter 
higher  education,  compared 

to  46.9  per  cent  last  year. 

Commenting  on  these  fig- 
ures. the  Asahi  Shimbun  said: 
“Year  by  year  we  are  moving 
from  elite  universities  to 
mass  production  universities 
. . . With  fewer  students  to  go 
round,  some  colleges  will  go 
bust  others  will  nave  to  let 
their  standards  fell  by  allow- 
ing anyone  to  enter.” 

The  education  minister,  Ta- 
keshi Kosugi.  has  announced 
a review  of  the  entrance  ex- 
amination system,  upgrading 
the  level  cf  research  and 
removing  the  age  limit  on 
university  applicants. 

The  danger  Is  that  the 
change  might  just  extend  the 
years  of  exam  stress. 

"There  are  already  too 
many  students  who  can  do 
nothing  hat  study,"  said  Nor- 
iyukt  Nakanlshi,  a fourth- 
year  undergraduate  at  Tokyo 
Kogyo  University.  “The  em- 
phasis should  be  on  reducing 
the  pressure  that  makes 
young  people  feel  worthless  if 
they  are  not  academic." 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 

HONG  Kong  police 
have  finally  caught 
up  with  the  colony's 
most  notorious,  albeit  now 
reformed  and  very  respect- 
able, drag  pusher. 

More  than  150  years  after 
William  Jar  dine  peddled 
opium  on  the  Chinese  coast 
— where  he  was  known  as 
“iron-headed  old  rat*’  — 
and  lobbied  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  send  gunboats  to 
seize  Hong  Kong,  the  con- 
glomerate that  still  bears 
his  name  has  had  a nasty 
brush  with  the  law.  Or 
rather,  an  airbrush. 

The  Royal  — though  not 
for  much  longer  — Hong 
Kong  police  yesterday  un- 
veiled a new  insignia  to  be 
worn  when,  at  midnight  on 
June  30,  the  force  dumps 
the  British  monarch  and 
sheds  badges  adorned  with 
colonial  trading  ships. 

Carefully  excised  from 
the  new  design,  featuring  a 
stylised  view  of  the  colo- 
ny’s waterfront  skyline,  is 
any  trace  of  Jardine  House, 
the  50-storey  tower  that 
houses  the  corporate  head- 
quarters of  Hong  Kong’s 
“princely  hong*’,  Jardine 
MathesonLtd. 

“I  guess  it  was  left  out  be- 
cause it  was  not  considered 
appropriate,”  said  Harry 
Bind,  chief  superintendent 
for  public  relations.  “It  is 
onr  badge  so  we  can  do 
what  we  want  with  It.” 

China,  which  had  to  ap- ' 
prove  the  new  insignia,  has 
long  held  a grudge  against 
Jardine’s  because  of  its 
past  and  more  recent  trans- 
gressions, which  Include  j 
moving  Its  legal  domicile  to  ! 
Bermuda  and  support  for  { 
Governor  Chris  Patten's 
political  reform. 

Martin  Barrow,  a Jardine 
Matheson  director,  dis- 
missed talk  of  a snub.  “Nei- 
ther I nor  anybody  else  , 
here  is  over-reacting,”  he  1 
said.  “We  are  here  to  stay. ! 
If  somebody  chooses  to  do 
something  of  this  sort  then 
fine,  but  I don’t  think  one 
can  read  too  much  Into  it. 
I’ve  talked  to  the  police  at 
a senior  level  and  they 
don’t  see  too  much  in  it”.  ■ 
The  exclusion  of  Jardine 
House,  a landmark  be- 


cause of  its  size  and  port- 
holed  windows,  was  de- 
cided by  a police  staff 
association. 

“William  Jardine  is 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  evil  genius  behind  the 
opium  trade  and  the  opium 
war.  He  was  a very  unpleas- 
ant man,  certainly,”  said 
Arthur  Hacker,  author  of 
several  books  on  Hong 
Kong's  history. 

“But  obliterating  their 
building  is  as  ridiculous  as 
refusing  to  eat  spaghetti  in 
Britain  because  of  what  the 
Romans  did  to  Boadicea.  It 
was  all  so  long  ago.  In 
China,  though,  they  never 
forget.” 

Also  redesigned  are  the 
badges  to  be  worn  by  fire- 
men. customs  officers  and 
all  other  disciplined  ser- 
vices after  Britain  retreats. 

In  each  case,  the  British 
crown  is  replaced  by  the 
Bauhinia.  a five-petalled 
pinkish  flower  adopted  as 
Hong  Kong’s  emblem. 

Jardine’s,  whose  inter- 
ests range  from  super- 
markets to  financial  ser- 
vices. has  struggled  to  shed 
its  image  of  a colonial  relic 
fattened  by  privilege  and 
piracy.  It  spent  a fortune 
last  year  on  an  advertising 
campaign  based  on  the  slo- 
gan "In  Hong  Kong,  for 
Hong  Kong.” 

But  no  one  in  Hong  Kong 
— or  Beijing  — has  forgot- 
ten that  It  was  the  first  big 
company  to  move  its  legal 
domicile  out  of  Hong  Kong 

in  1984  — just  as  China  and 

Britain  were  finalising  the 
treaty  under  which  the  em- 
pire-building enterprise  of 
William  Jardine  will  this 
summer  be  undone. 

jardine’s  complains  that 
the  firm  is  misunderstood, 
pointing  to  the  feet  that  it 
now  employs  61,000  people 
in  Hong  Kong  compared 
with  only  34,000  when  it 
moved  to  Bermuda.  “We 
are  here  to  stay  and  com- 
mitted. Maybe  that  is  some- 
thing that  was  not  under- 
stood down  the  line  in  the 
police  force  ...  It  is  not 
really  a big  issue  if  some- 
one is  getting  small-minded 
abont  us,”  said  Mr  Barrow. 
“Time  will  be  a great 
healer.” 

This,  though,  is  a wound 
that  has  already  had  150 
years  to  heal. 
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A new  spin  on  pay  policy 

Mr  Brown  must  discipline  the  private  sector  too 


NO  INTERVIEW  with  Gordon  Brown  is 
allowed  to  get  very  far  these  days  before 
words  like  fairness,  priorities,  tight 
control,  and  tough  choices  make  a 
prominent  appearance.  Together,  they 
have  become  a ruthlessly  honed  mantra 
which  the  Shadow  Chancellor  recites  at 
every  opportunity.  And  Mr  Brown  is 
right.  Our  ICM  poll  this  week  showed 
very  clearly  that  Labour  has  won  only 
part  — though  admittedly  an  important 
part  — of  the  pre-election  propaganda 
war  on  taxation  and  spending.  Huge 
areas  of  public  scepticism  about 
Labour’s  spending  intentions  remain, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
they  are  actually  doing  Labour  much 
damage.  The  prudent  conclusion  is  that 
Mr  Brown  cannot  afford  to  relax  his 
efforts  to  impress  the  sternness  of  his 
principles  on  an  electorate  which  still 
harbours  such  doubts  about  the  extent 
of  Labour’s  commitment  to  economic 
self-discipline. 

So  Mr  Brown  was  at  it  again  yester- 
day, with  the  announcement,  carefully 
timed  to  precede  today's  cabinet  deci- 
sion, that  Labour  will  freeze  top  sala- 
ries in  the  public  sector  for  its  first  year 
in  office.  Top  salaries,  the  would-be 
iron  Chancellor  made  clear,  cannot  be 
exempted  from  the  strictness  which  has 
long  ago  been  injected  into  every  aspect 
of  Labour’s  pre-election  thinking.  They 
must  be  judged  in  the  context  of  the 
deficit  which  Labour  expects  to  inherit, 
of  the  need  for  disciplined  control  of 
public  finance  as  a precondition  for 
wider  credibility,  and  of  the  require- 
ment always  to  spend  fairly  and  in 
accordance  with  Labour's  priorities 
within  public  expenditure  limits. 

As  an  overall  approach,  there  is  little 
wrong  with  this.  It  is  realistic  and 
principled,  and  the  question  of  top  sala- 
ries provides  a suitable  stage  on  which 
to  display  it  Though  the  package  would 
save  no  more  than  £20  million,  a tiny 
drop  in  the  £300  billion  annual  public 


spending  total,  the  decision  sends  a 
powerful  signal  that  Labour  really 
means  what  it  says.  By  denying  them- 
selves promised  ministerial  and  parlia- 
mentary increases,  and  by  imposing  the 
same  severity  on  senior  civil  servants 
and  service  chiefs,  Labour  underlines 
the  seriousness  of  its  political  and  fiscal 
purposes.  It  tells  the  voters  that  Labour 
is  neither  spendthrift  nor  hypocritical, 
and  that  it  can  be  trusted  to  keep  to  its 
pledges.  But  it  also  embodies  something 
more  — that  underlying  such  choices 
there  is  a genuine  wish  to  redistribute 
spending  in  accordance  with  a set  of 
socially  progressive  priorities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a party 
entering  government  after  long  years  in 
opposition,  the  message  is  dean  start 
as  you  mean  to  go  on.  The  problems, 
however,  are  genuine.  One  is  that  any 
freeze  on  MPs’  pay  puts  at  risk  the 
strategy  adopted  last  summer  of  paying 
MPs  a rate  which  diminishes  the  temp- 
tation to  supplement  their  earnings 
from  outside  sources.  Another  is  that  to 
freeze  this  particular  set  of  salary  in- 
creases, however  high  profile  and  sym- 
bolic, may  simply  dump  the  need  for 
tight  discipline  on  to  the  public  sector, 
ignoring  parallel  changes  in  the  private 
sector  which  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  policy  truly  fair.  A progressive 
chancellor  would  raise  more  money  if 
he  allowed  the  review  body  awards  to 
be  paid  and  then  partly  clawed  them 
back  through  increased  taxes  on  high 
salaries  both  in  the  public  sector  and  in 
the  private  sector:  but-  he  has  specifi- 
cally ruled  that  option  out  As  a result 
the  move  looks  suspiciously  like  a pay 
policy  which  does  not  quite  dare  to 
speak  its  name.  Lopping  a few  thousand 
pounds  off  a judge’s  or  an  MP’s  salary  is 
more  rewarding  politics  than  telling 
company  directors,  not  to  mention 
teachers  and  NHS  workers,  that  they 
too  must  keep  within  a tight  norm,  hut 
they  are  blood  relatives  all  the  same. 


The  double  sword  of  Justice 

The  moral  of  the  new  OJ  trial  is  as  much  economic  as  legal 


THE  SECOND  O J Simpson  trial  was 
unlike  the  first  in  almost  every  possible 
way:  the  case  was  already  in  the  public 
domain;  it  was  a civil  action  with  a 
lesser  burden  of  proof:  there  was  a 
different  mix  of  evidence;  the  judge 
took  a different  view  on  crucial  issues 
of  admissibility;  and  the  jury  was  pre- 
dominantly white  rather  than  black. 
Last  and  not  least  it  was  not  on  TV. 

It  is  unwise  to  conclude  that  this  time 
justice  has  been  done,  and  we  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  become  instant 
experts.  All  that  can  be  said  with  confi- 
dence is  that  the  evidence  presented 
this  time,  in  another  forum  with  so 
many  different  features  from  the  first 
— and  on  a lower  standard  of  probabil- 
ity — pointed  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  verdict  which  was  returned  (and 
by  unanimous  rather  than  majority 
vote).  The  plaintiffs  for  Mr  Simpson's 
wife  Nicole  and  her  friend  Ronald 
Goodman  had  the  considerable  advan- 
tage of  knowing  in  advance  the  main 
lines  of  the  defence.  This  time  they  did 
not  ask  the  defendant  to  “try  on  the 
gloves."  They  were  ahle  to  take  pretrial 
depositions  from  witnesses  — a prac- 
tice not  allowed  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings. These  built  up  a mosaic  of  incrim- 
inating (though  mostly  circumstantial) 
detail  which  tiie  defence  was  unable  to 
demolish.  The  plaintiffs  benefited  too 
from  the  trial  judge’s  refusal  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  racist  utterances  by 
Detective  Mark  Fuhrman  which  had  so 
strongly  swayed  the  criminal  trial  jury. 
Most  of  all.  they  were  able  to  put  Mr 


Simpson  himself  on  the  stand  and  to 
focus  on  inconsistencies  in  his  account 
Instead  of  the  gloves,  there  were  the 
shoes  — which  Mr  Simpson  denied 
possessing  till  photos  were  produced. 
This  was  not  conclusive  evidence  but  it 
did  his  credibility  no  good  at  all 

The  suggestion  that  the  verdict  in  the 
first  trial  was  influenced  by  the  colour 
of  the  jurors  is  itself  wholly  unproven. 
They  found  against  a prosecution  case 
which  was  poorly  presented,  and  for  an 
accused  who  was  brilliantly  defended 
in  the  best  (or  worst)  barnstorming 
tradition  of  the  American  courtroom.  It 
was  clear  that  the  reaction  to  the  out- 
come of  that  trial  had  a strong  racial 
connotation,  with  cheering  in  black 
streets  and  dismay  in  white  saloon 
bars.  The  more  muted  response  yester- 
day on  both  sides  of  the  racial  divide 
has  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  absence  of  TV  coverage. 

Cases  where  civil  damages  are  sought 
against  a defendant  who  has  been  ac- 
quitted in  criminal  proceedings  are  still 
rare.  There  appears  to  be  a subjective 
risk  of  double  jeopardy,  however  dis- 
tinct the  actions  may  be  in  legal  terms. 
But  the  real  constraint  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic one.  Few  aggrieved  families  can 
afford  to  take  action,  and  not  many 
defendants  have  the  funds  which  would 
make  a successful  suit  financially 
worthwhile.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  welL 
This  case  has  been  distinguished  by  an 
excess  of  money  as  well  as  of  media 
hype  — a combination  more  likely  to 
produce  good  theatre  than  good  justice. 


When  a flutter  becomes  a habit 

The  lottery  is  doing  very  well  on  Saturday:  so  keep  it  there 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  was  absolutely 
right  yesterday  to  say  that  the  lottery 
had  provided  fun  and  amusement  for 
people  whilst  providing  huge  resources 
for  charities,  art  and  sporL  It  has,  of 
course,  a downside.  It  has  made  addicts 
of  some  people  who  can't  stop  gambling: 
it  has  been  used  by  the  Government  to 
finance  projects  that  should  have  been 
funded  from  the  public  purse:  and  it  has 
resulted  in  a regrettable  redistribution 
of  money  from  poor  to  rich.  None  of  this 
detracts  from  the  overall  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
durable  of  John  Major’s  achievements. 
It  is  true  that  the  chances  of  winning 
the  jackpot  are  so  remote  that  sensible 
people  would  be  much  better  off  buying 
premium  bonds  (which  now  have  a one 
million  pound  prize).  That’s  not  the 
point.  We  live  in  a free  society:  if  people 
want  to  Indulge  in  an  innocent  dream  of 
instant  riches  then  so  be  it  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  having  a flutter. 


But  none  of  this  justifies  a lottery  on 
Wednesdays  as  well  as  Saturdays.  An 
innocent  flutter  on  Saturdays  starts  to 
look  like  a habit  twice  a week  and  will 
become  an  obsession  if  extended  to 
other  days  of  the  week  — which  Came- 
lot  hasn’t  ruled  out  The  decision  to 
allow  a Wednesday  draw  is  doubly 
dubious  since  we  are  barely  eight 
weeks  away  from  publication  of  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  lottery  on 
charitable  donations.  The  latest  Bar- 
clays/NGO  index  shows  a sharp  fell  In 
the  income  of  the  top  100  charities  since 
the  lottery  started.  That  is  only  part  of 
the  picture  but  it  is  not  an  encouraging 
one.  If  it  is  proved  that  charity  income 
has  seriously  suffered  since  the  start  of 
the  lottery  then  something  should  be 
done  to  fill  the  gap.  One  obvious  solu- 
tion would  be  for  the  Government  to  cut 
the  12  per  cent  tax  it  uncharitably 
levies  on  lottery  income  so  that  good 
causes  don’t  suffer  unnecessarily. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  leap  from  me  to  we 


Why  we  don’t  give  a monkey’s 
toss  for  the  Ofsted  report 


GEOFF  Mulgan’ s elo- 
quent and  positive 
essay  on  the  limits  of 
individualism  (On  toe  brink 
of  a real  society,  February  l) 
is  too  optimistic  about  a poss- 
ible shift  from  “me"  to  “we". 
Its  theory  of  the  “zig-zag"  ad- 
vance, alternating  right  anti 
left  tendencies,  is  not  an  accu- 
rate metaphor  for  toe  real 
issue,  which  is  not  left  and 
right  but  central  and  IocaL 
There  Is  a weakness  In  the 
political  personality  when  it 
comes  to  power-sharing,  and 
there  is  an  unwillingness  of 
people  at  the  local  level  to  fake 
responsibility.  Until  there  Is  a 
sharing  of  power,  local  people 
will  remain  apathetic,  and  the 
undoubted  ability  to  innovate 
I locally  win  remain  largely  un- 
realised. We  need  a way  to 
changp  “them”  to  "us”. 

Peter  Waterman, 
i 24  Church  Street. 

! Stony  Stratford, 

Milton  Keynes, 

Bucks  MKll  1BD. 

Geoff  mulgan  is  wrong 
to  claim  that  the  post- 
1960s  generation  reverted  to 
private  concerns  through  dis- 
illusionment with  the  pro- 
gress of  that  decade’s  collec- 
tive optimism.  The  dream 
evaporated  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  individual 
consumer  remained  the  linch- 
pin upon  which  economic 
growth  was  reliant 
The  feet  that  a plethora  of 
single-issue  pressure  groups 
and  self-help  organisations  is 
now  active  outside  the  main- 
stream political  agenda  is 
scarcely  evidence  of  a sea 


change  in  the  nation’s  agenda, 
which  is  still  dominated  by 
the  needs  of  continuous 
wealth  creation.  After  a gen- 
eration of  encouragement  to 
adapt  to  a market  economy, 
voters  will  remain  cautious 
toward  any  fans  upon  them  to 
place  wider  social  concerns 
before  their  own  needs. 

Bill  Jackson. 

2 William  Road. 

West  Brldgford, 

Nottingham  NG2  7QP. 

MULGAN  is  right  and  Mrs 
Thatcher  was  wrong: 
there  ts  such  a thing  as  soci- 
ety, It  was  just  drunkenly 
drifting  into  the  darkness  of 
self-interest  and  competition 
for  a while.  Now  it  is  reeling 
back.  But  if  the  evolution  of 
New  Labour  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  fight  be- 
tween left  and  right  is  not  as 
interesting  as  if  used  to  be. 

What  is  interesting  is  the 
fight  between  those  protecting 
centralised  control  and  those 
crying  out  for  local  polity. 
Against  the  anti-societal  tide, 
there  are  local  authorities, 
health  and  education  boards, 
and  police  forces,  too,  working 
within  their  communities  to 
produce  Improved  social 
results,  not  just  better  cus- 
tomer service. 

GregParston. 

Chair,  Public  Management 
Foundation. 

252b  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 

London  WC1X  8JT. 

THERE  seems  to  be  few 
I clues  that  the  Labour 
Party  realises  that  top-down 
legislation  alone  is  insuffi- 


cient A group  prepared  al- 
most a year  ago,  at  a shadow 
minister’s  request,  a paper  on 
the  potential  of  community 
social  work.  The  response  has 
been  minimal,  with  little  en- 
thusiasm that  our  consider- 
able practitioner  experience 
might  make  a useful  contribu- 
tion towards  policies  of  partic- 
ipation and  prevention. 

Community-development 
work  in  this  country  is  full  erf 
social  entrepreneurs.  It  is  also 
in  a state  of  disarray,  and  a 
healthier  social  fabric  will 
only  begin  to  recreate  itself  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  work 
in  partnership  with,  not  in  iso- 
lation from,  central  and  local 
government 
Peter  Dun-ant 
Coordinator,  BASW  Group  cm 
Community  Social  Work. 

5 Keatings, 

Comberton, 

Cambridge  CB3  7DT. 

JUST  one  word  in  Geoff 
Mulgan ’s  piece  reveals 
he’s  not  yet  a foil  member  of 
the  new  “we”  society.  Commu- 
nities. he  says,  should  “bid” 
for  fluids.  But  there’ll  he  no 

nnmmnnitips  left  to  bid  wi1p« 

we  replace  the  present  fund- 
ing lottery. 

It’s  not  a cash  problem.  Dis- 
tribute the  present  govern- 
ment and  NGO  "community 
development”  budget  on  a per 
capita  basis,  and  give  parish/ 
community  councils  control  erf 
their  local  tax  revenue,  and 
see  what  the  “we"  society  can 
achieve. 

Alison  Truefitt. 

Ltenbadam  Fynydd, 

Powys  LD16YG. 


1A/HY  is  Ofeted  allowed 
V V such  an  easy  ride  (Wood- 
head  targets  heads  in  new 
row  over  schools,  February 
5)?  If  we  must  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  supermarket,  we 
ought  to  ask  if  it  gives  the 
public  "value  for  money”. 
The  Ofsted  reports  which  I 
have  read  are  variously  illit- 
erate, contradictory  or  mean- 
ingless. They  are  inevitably 
subjective  ami  superficial,  yet 
they  are  couched  in  tones  erf 
objectivity  and  God-like 
certainty. 

My  personal  experience 
also  suggests  a fundamental 
split  at  Ofeted  on  the  aims  of 
schooling  (let  us  not  call  it 
education):  whilst  Woodhead 
calls  for  rote  learning,  inspec- 
tors demand  learning  by  en- 
quiry. So  we  need  constantly 
to  question  the  validity  of 
Ofsted  and  its  reports, 
whether  or  not  the  school 
receives  a good  or  bad  one. 

We  can  now  wait  for  the 
grading  of  teachers  and  per- 
formance-related pay.  And 
see  what  that  does  for  atti- 
tudes and  the  real  quality  of 
teaching. 

(Dr)  JW  Battle. 

Strawberry  Hill, 

Wenhaston, 

Halesworth. 

Suffolk  IP199DJ. 

I GATHER  that  OFSTED’s 
lannual  report  on  education 
finds  that  one  in  seven  pri- 
mary-school heads  is  incom- 
petent Two  questions: 

• What  proportion  of  manag- 
ers elsewhere  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  are 
incompetent? 


• What  proportion  of  Ofsted 
inspectors  are  incompetent? 

Every  Ofeted  inspector  that 
1 have  met  has  been  an  ox- 
head  with  a chip  on  his 
shoulder.  I act  as  an  IT  con- 
sultant to  a number  of 
schools:  work  part-time  as  a 
learning-support  assistant  in 
a primary  school:  am  pursu- 
ing doctoral  research  on  pri- 
mary science  teaching:  and 
have  three  children  between 
nine  and  ll  years  old.  So  1 so 
see  the  educational  system 
from  a range  of  perspectives. 

Like  almost  everyone  else.  1 
want  to  see  improvements  in 
education,  but  am  out  of  pa- 
tience with  official  teacher 
hashing  which  is  demoralis- 
ing to  teachers  and  injurious 
to  children.  If  Ofeted  really 
wanted  to  raise  standards  In 
schools,  it  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  problems  that 
the  children  bring  to  school 
with  them,  and  to  the  chronic 
and  severe  shortages  of 
money,  imagination,  under- 
standing and  political  will 
that  have  turned  teachers 
into  martyrs  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Stephen  Lunn. 

54  Rosamund  Road. 
Wolvercote. 

Oxford  OX2  8NX. 

ACONUNDRUM  for  Mr 
/AWoodhead  and  all  the  poli- 
ticians who  ride  on  his  back: 
iT  a child  in  class  says  ”1  don’t 
give  a monkey's  toss  for  the 
teachers”,  what  should  a good 
teacher  do? 

Stephen  Robertson. 

180  Camberwell  Grove. 
London  SE5  8RH. 
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Next  on  BBC1 , the  news  for  men 


Nurse  the  nurse 

IF  anything,  Ros  Coward 
understates  the  extent  of  toe 
current  recruitment  crisis 
hitting  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery (Why  nurses  are  nurs- 
ing a grievance,  February  3). 
An  RCM  survey  carried  out 
over  the  past  few  weeks  ind- 
icates that  no  less  than  three 
in  every  four  NHS  trusts  in 
England  are  unable  to  fin 
vacant  midwifery  posts. 

This  is  a crisis  for  the  NHS, 
both  in  terms  of  the  levels  of 
vacancies,  up  to  15  in  some 
areas,  and  their  duration. 
One  trust  has  been  searching 
In  vain  for  midwives  for  nine 
months.  Urgent  measures  are 
clearly  called  for,  which 
means  something  of  more 
substance  than  a Saatchi-and- 
Saatchi -engineered  image  fly. 
And  midwifery  is  a case  in 
point  as  to  why  the  doctors’ 
model,  suggested  by  Ms  Cow- 
ard, is  not  a solution. 

As  a separate  profession 
from  nursing,  midwifery  has 
long  achieved  the  autonomy 
and  independence  she  hints 
at  Eighty  per  cent  of  all 
women  now  deliver  with  a 
midwife;  midwife-led  units, 
where  women  remain  under 
the  sole  care  of  midwives  for 
the  duration  of  normal  preg- 
nancy, are  set  to  expand. 

Midwives  are  leaving  their 
profession  not  because  of  lack 
of  professional  standing,  but 
because  they  are  no  Longer 
prepared  to  see  their  profes- 
sional decision-making  and 


AS  A professional  writer, 
David  Irving  clearly 
understands  the  power  of 
words  to  express  meanings 
beyond  their  simple  defin- 
itions (Letters,  February  3). 

If  the  words  in  his  lecture 
had  been  “the  gas  chamber 
shown  to  the  tourists  in 
Auschwitz  is  a reproduction ”, 
they  would  have  been  unre- 
markable. The  use  of  the 
word  “reproduction"  implies 
that  the  Item  represented  ex- 
ists, or  existed. 

The  word  that  David  Irving 
actually  used  was  not  “repro- 
duction” but  •‘fake’*.  Al- 
though this  word  can  simply 
mean  "not  the  genuine 


accountability  compromised 
by  salaries  and  terms  of  em- 
ployment that  reflect  some  of 
the  worst  practices  on  the  fac- 
tory shop  floor. 

Karlene  Davis. 

General  Secretary,  Royal 
College  erf  Mid  wives. 

15  Mansfield  Street, 

London  WlM  0BE. 

NURSING  shortages  are 
hardly  helped  by  the 
NHS’s  intolerance  of  mental 
distress  in  its  staff  In  a 
recent  Mind  survey  of  dis- 
crimination, one  in  five  of  the 
people  who  believed  they  had 
been  unfairly  dismissed  from 
their  jobs  were  nurses,  from 
other  caring  professions,  or 
other  NHS  employees. 

Reports  to  Mind  suggest 
that  screening  nurses  for 
mental-health  problems  (as 
recommended  by  the  Clothier 
Report)  is  resulting  in  unfair 
discrimination  against 
nurses  who  have  had  psychi- 
atric treatment  Such  a cli- 
mate makes  it  risky  for 
nurses  to  get  help  when  they 


cation  of  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead, or  commit  a fraud.  He 
actually  states  that  it  was  a 
fake  “in  every  sense  of  the 
word”.  He  clearly  implied 
that  the  fraud  was  toe  exis- 
tence of  the  Holocaust 
The  gas  chamber  referred 
to  may  have  been  a fake  In 
the  sense  of  not  being  one  ac- 
tually used  to  kin  people,  but 
in  the  sense  of  accurately  de- 
picting historical  events  it 
was  no  fake.  Hence  David  Ir- 
ving’s prosecution. 

Dudley  Turner. 

Madan  Road, 

Westerham, 

Kent  TNig. 


need  it  (even  though  short- 
ages make  mental  distress  an 
ever-greater  occupational 
hazard),  blights  careers  — 
and  robs  the  NHS  of  experi- 
ence and  talent 
Alison  Cobb. 

Policy  Officer,  Mind. 

15-19  Broadway, 

London  E154BQ. 

WE  advise  many  refugees 
and  asylum-seekers  with 
nursing  (pwiificflHnnn  gained 
in  other  countries.  Without 
exception  they  are  desperate 
to  practise  their  profession 
but  have  difficulties  getting 
their  qualifications  recog- 
nised or  raising  funds  for 
refresher  training. 

The  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  £35  million  to 
attract  raw  recruits.  Why  not 
spend  even  a tiny  proportion 
on  sponsoring  the  requaUflca- 
tion  of  refugee  nurses? 

Andy  Gregg. 

Refugee  education  service. 
World  University  Service  (UK). 
14  Dufferin  Street, 

London  EC1Y8PD. 


The  multiplier 

A S toe  author  of  the  now.no- 
/Atorious  Cambridge  Journal 
of  Economics  article  which 
mentioned  Keynes's  racist  atti- 
tudes, may  I say  how  exciting 
my  life  has  become?  Only  last 
week  I was  a humble  academic 
drudge,  ploughing  through  the 
archives.  I have  since  matured 
into  a cultural  assassin  (Cath- 
erine Bennett  February  5).  My 
work  has  already  threatened 
the  credibility  of  the  General 
Theory,  and  I may  be  on  the 
verge  of  doing  something 
really  nasty  to  Jane  Austen 
What  will  next  week  bring? 
(Prof)  John  Toys. 

University  of  Sussex, 

Brighton  BN1 9RE. 


APPARENTLY  a few  cos- 
A’Vmetic  changes  at  the  BBC 
are  expected  to  satisfy  us  dear 
little  viewers  and  listeners,  for 
example  choosing  other  than 
“middle-aged  male  news-read- 
ers” (BBC  to  shake  up  'middle- 
aged’  TV  news,  February  3). 
True,  replacing  them  with 
middle-aged  women  news- 
readers would  be  a start. 

If  news  Is  really  news,  it’s 
news  for  any  age  group  or  gen- 
der. What  has  made  me  spit- 
ting angry  is  the  utter  inabil- 
ity of  the  world's  premier  (if 
slipping  fast)  public  broad- 
caster to  alter  their  mind-set 
on  Just  what  constitutes 
"news”.  Producers  offer  an 
unending  rerun  of  death,  de- 
struction, murder,  intrigue. 

We  are  informed  that  a bus 
has  tumbled  over  a rfiff  in 
Mexico/India/  Afghanistan 
with  the  death  of  eight  adults 
and  three  children.  The  pre- 
senter checks  with  the 
stringer.  “Do  you  have  an  up- 


MARLEY  HILL.  Co  Durham 
The  Tanfleld  Railway,  built  in 
1725  to  carry  coal  to  toe  Tyne 
by  horse-drawn  cauldron 
wagon,  is  the  oldest  railway 
in  the  world.  When  the  pits 
closed  It  might  have  gone  toe 
way  of  other  colliery  lines, 
but  thanks  to  a dedicated 
band  of  enthusiasts  it  has  a 
new  Lease  of  life,  shuttling 
visitors  between  Marley  Hill 
and  Tanfleld.  With  half  an 
hour  to  spare  before  the  next 
train  we  fortified  ourselves 
with  industrial-strength  tea 
in  Andrews  House  station, 
then  sauntered  across  to  the 
engine  shed,  where  volun- 
teers rebuild,  repair  and  pol- 
ish the  gleaming  steam  dino- 
saurs with  giant  belt-driven 
lathes  and  milling  machines, 
and  oversize  hand  tools 
whose  origins  date  back  to 
the  days  when  railways  were 
built  by  hlacksmiths.  Outside 
the  shed  more  erf  Tyneside's 
Industrial  locomotives,  wag- 
ons and  carriages,  rusting 
amongst  the  weeds,  are  wait- 
ing for  manpower  and  money 
to  return  them  to  a working 
life.  Shrill  whistles  . and 


date  on  how  many  were 
killed?  And  bow  many  chil- 
dren, did  you  say?" 

Anonymous  horror  chucked 
in  as  “news"  is  perverse  and 
deceitful  as  is  omission  — 
often  of  matters  of  interest  to 
women.  Remember  toe  case 
where  90  women  in  Liverpool 
had  been  misdiagnosed  as  free 
from  cervical  cancer,  and  sev- 
eral went  on  to  contract  toe 
illness?  Despite  presenter  Ann 
Diamond's  Insistence,  the  all- 
male  editors  chucked  it  out 
and  put  on  a strip  of  video 
showing  a warship  firing  a 
gun  in  some  obscure  ocean  far 
away,  which  led  to  nothing. 

The  BBC  doesn’t  need  to  an- 
alyse toe  audience  or  delivery 
time.  It  needs  to  learn  just 
whatnezosis. 

Lesley  Abdela. 

46  Portland  Place, 

London  WIN  3DG. 


We  may  edit  letters;  shorter 
ones  are  preferred 


wreaths  of  steam  rising  above 
the  trees  meant  that  it  was 
time  to  board  toe  train.  One 
of  the  carriages,  drawn  be- 
hind the  locomotive,  has  an 
open  platform  with  wrought 
iron  railings,  offering  a 
unique  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  driver  and  fireman’s 
sboulders  at  toe  brass  levers 
and  pressure  guages;  passen- 
gers can  Share  the  drama  of 
their  open  cab  and  the  steam 
and  cinders  that  fly  back  from 
the  engine's  chimney.  We  rat- 
tied  away  through  a wooded 
cutting,  past  smallholdings 
and  fields,  then  emerged 
alongside  a ravine,  where 
rooks  and  magpies  ignored 
our  whistling,  steam-belching 
dragon.  On  the  return  jour- 
ney, in  the  fading  light  of  a 
January  afternoon,  the  loco- 
motive crew  were  Ut  by  toe 
vivid  orange  glow  from  the 
open  firebox.  Probably  the 
slowest  railway  journey 
we've  ever  made,  but  every 
moment  was  magical  captur- 
ing toe  essence  of  the  heroic 
age  of  the  steam-driven  Vic- 
torian rural  railway. 

PHIL  GATES 


More  Holocaust  revisionism 

article”,  it  also  has  the  impli- 


A Country  Diary 


The  Guardian  Thursday  February  6 1997 
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Next,  a live  TV  debate 
(don’t  switch  off) 


them  change  as  the  election  [ would  be  more  thorough  even 
draws  near.  At  this,  their  [ than  in  an  up-market,  one-on- 


single  moment  of  interven- 
tion, they  begin  to  become 
aware  of  their  confusion,  and 
of  the  glossy  half-truths  with 
which  the  reductive  ad-men 
pretend  to  settle  it  At  this 
time,  as  at  no  other,  they 
thirst  for  something  better, 
which  television,  at  its  best 
can  provide. 


one.  adversarial  interview. 

At  the  apex  should  be  de- 
bates between  the  leaders.  Not 
one  but  several,  giving  Mr 
Ashdown  fair  time,  but 
mainly  and  properly  ranging 
Mr  Major  against  Mr  Blair.  It 
is  amazing  that  such  debates 
are  even  considered  optionaL 
They  should  be  routine  and 


justice  from 
OJ  Simpson 


There  was  an  gyample  last  automatic.  No  decent  demo- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


'em  an.  Bui  modern  elections  ‘'soundbite  journalism".  But  Intractable  subject  minority 
are  where  the  conspiracy  then  he  pinned  the  battle  into  obsession,  lacking  all  visual 
rather  than  the  cock-up  a grander  review  of  BBC  news  m«*ns  erf  support,  irretriev- 
theory  of  history  comes  clos-  which  won't  happen  until  ably  trapped  between  crude 
est  to  fulfilment  As  for  as  the  after  the  election.  The  foot  is  animosities:  but  a w ell-mod  er- 
leaders  go.  every  word,  every  that  soundbites  are  the  inven-  ated  discussion,  brisk  and  yet 
smile,  every  walkabout,  every  tion  of  television  not  politi-  quite  thorough,  nobody  being 


week,  when  Panorama  opened 
its  45  minutes  to  a debate  on 
the  European  single  currency. 


crat  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
template refusing  them.  They 
would  be  by  for  the  best  way. 


Intractable  subject.  minority  with  proper  moderation  and 
obsession,  lacking  all  visual  doubtless  a variety  of  formats. 


ated  discussion,  brisk  and  yet 


smile,  every  walkabout,  every  tion  of  television  not  politi-  quite  thorough,  nobody  befog 
thematic  highlight,  every  clans,  they’re  getting  ever  shouted  down,  nobody  grand- 
human  contact,  every  context  shorter,  and  abolishing  them  standing,  and  the  whole 
in  which  all  of  this- occurs,  is  about  as  realistic  a promise  watched  by  more  than  four 
will  be,  if  possible,  as  per-  as  stopping  the  onward  march  million  viewers, 
fectly  schooled  as  the  manoeu-  of  BSkyB.  The  news  medium  This  pointed  the  way  to 


of  exposing  voters  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  men  and  the  sub- 
stance of  their  arguments.  In- 
stead of  the  travesty  of 


T being  designed  to  pro-  all-consuming  project  is  an  el-  ticians  know  exactly  how  to 
no.  accidents.  It  evated  view  of  the  electorate,  maximise  this  culture  to  their 
wui  be  the  most  metic-  in  fact,  it  rather  assumes  the  advantage,  and  exploit  the 
niously  prepared  British  elec-  voters  are  open  to  every  influ-  bias  against  iraflprgtanriing  it 
tion  there  has  ever  been.  Each  ence  except  rational  argu-  ensures, 
party's  chosen  theme  for  ment.  It  takes  for  granted  a Need  elections  be  this  way? 


vres  of  performing  seals. 


quite  thorough,  nobody  befog  parliamentary  Question  Time, 
shouted  down,  nobody  grand-  where  they’re  at  their  worst, 
standing,  and  the  whole  they  would  have  to  rise  to  oc- 
watched  by  more  than  four  casions  that  tested  their  best, 
million  viewers.  whether  as  to  clarity,  honesty. 

This  pointed  the  way  to  wit,  grasp  or  unscripted 


exalts  brevity  over  length,  what  ought  to  be  a large  slice  vision. 


HE  1997  election  Is  One  thing  miming  from  the  sharpness  over  subtlety.  Poll’  of  the  election  coverage.  It  All  that  such  debates  have 
befog  designed  to  pro-  all-consuming  project  is  an  el-  ticians  know  exactly  how  to  would  require  a shift  in  the  against  them  is  that  they  are 


Louis  Blom-Cooper 


maximise  this  culture  to  their 


tion  there  has  ever  been.  Each 
party's  chosen  theme  for 


every  day  of  the  campaign  is  I dumbing -down  whereby 


pretty  well  accounted  for  al-  image  is  more  important  than  cynicism  erf  both  the  madinm 
ready.  This  week,  not  by  acci-  word,  and  simple  slogans  and  the  messengers  is  that  the 
dent,  is  Europe  week,  though  drive  even  a minimally  com-  voters  have  no  higher  inteDec- 
foere  win  be  further  Europe  plex  discussion  out  of  sight  tual  pretensions  than  , the 
days.  Mr  Major,  by  long  ar-  Voters,  the  ad-man  thinks,  are  readers  of  the  Sun.  You  can 
rangement.  made  his  Brussels  now  capable  of  consuming  see  that  emerging  in  the 
speech.  Mr  Cook,  by  long  ar-  only  the  most  reductive  mes-  BBC’s  mutterings  about  “re- 
rangement,  defined  Labour’s  sage  he  can  invent,  and  are  thinking' ‘ the  news  so  as  to 
Europe  policy.  The  Tories  brilliantly  vulnerable  to  im-  appeal  to  young  viewers.  It 


ensures. 

Need  elections  be  this  way? 
The  assumption  behind  the 
cynicism  of  both  the  medium 


Mfe  1 ROVING  that  super- 
BMP  stardom  has  not  gone 
k®  to  her  head,  Geena 
Da  vis  takes  time  to  write  in 
person  to  She  magazine, 
“taking  exception  to  the  . 
sophistry  of  Simon  Bun, 
nerfa  article”  in  the  Decem- 
ber Issue.  The  piece  sug- 
gested that  the  actress’s 
feminist  edge,  so  evident  in 
Thelma  And  Louise,  has 
vanished.  “Mr  Banner  ad- 
mits in  his  opening  line  that 
he  “went  off  me  when  I got 
married,"  she  writes.  "Or 
perhaps  I am  reading  too 
much  into  it ...  I may  have 
simply  spoiled  his  wet 
dreams  by  marrying."  in  a 
conscious  echo  of  her  Aun- 
tie Bette's  elegant  public 
persona.  Miss  Davis  con- 
cludes: “Lost  my  edge.  Mr 
Banner?  How’s  this:  kiss 
my  ass." 


ANYONE  planning  to 
ftrnd  a journey 
through  the  States  by 
casual  workis  advised  to 
scour  the  Sits  Vac  columns 
of  America's  poultry-farm- 
ing journals,  where  they 
will  doubtless  find  requests 
for  turkey  masturbators. 

Dr  Francine  Bradley  of  the 
University  of  California  ex- 
plains that  genetically  bred 
turkeys  are  now  so  over- 
weight In  the  breast  meat 
section  that  mating  is  Im- 
possible, "sothejobmustbe 
done  by  human  hand,  start 
to  finish”.  It's  not  all  fun, 
though:  once  your  chap  is 
sated,  you  most  inject  the 
result  of  your  tenderness 
into  the  hen.  A word  of  cau- 
tion: turkeys  are  “notori- 
ously ferocious  when  im- 
properly aroused",  says  Dr 
Bradley,  so  technique  is 
everything. 


THERE  is  evidence  that 
my  snlfBy  friend 
Michael  Howard  may 
be  preparing  a career  es- 
cape route.  A sheet  from 
London  Underground’s 
Noteworthy  Incident  Regis- 
ter for  last  month  has 
reached  us,  and  with  Tube 
safety  so  topical  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  a fascinating 
read.  Take  this  staff  error, 
from  January  IS.  “Aldgate 
East,  Met  & Circle  Lines  . . . 
Signal  Overrun:  West- 
bound T224  delayed  when 
Operator  started  up  against 
signal  OB45  at  danger  with- 
out authority.”  All  the  inci- 
dents are  similarly  de- 
scribed, but  one  (another 
signal  overrun)  sticks  out 
as  particularly  frightening. 
It  happened  between  Strat- 
ford and  Mile  End  on  the 
Central  Line.  “Operator  of 
Westbound  T43  passed  sig- 
nal A 54 60  at  danger  without 
authority,”  says  the  report, 
“after  being  distracted  by 
his  runny  nose.”  


FOLLOWING  Tues- 
day’s item  about 
Bryan  Cassidy,  the 
Tory  MEP  who  tried  to 
claim  back  the  fee  for  a 
pheasant  shoot  he  missed 

because  of  an  official  trip  to 

Belarus,  party  colleagues 

have  been  turning  against 

him.  They  feel  that  the  vet- 
eran MEP  for  Dorset  South 
has  disgraced  himself. 
“Only  £315?”,  one  was  over- 
heard harrumphing  to  a 

clutch  of  colleagues.  "What 
sort  of  chap  goes  on  a shoot 
that  costs  £3157”  What  sort 
of  chap  indeed? 

THE  following  report 
appeared  on  Reuter’s 
wire  yesterday  at 
2.39pm:  “Italian  parlia- 
ment begins  search  for  Sta- 
bility." At  last.  We  wish  it 
well. 


rangement,  defined  Labour’s 
Europe  policy.  The  Tories 
launched  their  poster-lion. 


It  is  amazing  that 
such  debates  are 
even  considered 
optional.  They 
should  be  routine 
and  automatic 


appeal  to  young  viewers.  It 


pressions,  signals,  unproven  suits  the  politicians  to  assume  priorities  of  both  television 


whimpmg  for  England.  So  it  slightness,  and  crude  scares  of  short  attention-spans,  diver-  and  politicians.  But  similar 
goes  in  the  menagerie  of  every  kind,  whether  these  be  sion  by  photo-op  stunts,  zero  debates  should  be  organised. 


politics. 

The  planning,  at  least  of  the 
major  parties,  is  cold-blooded. 


Its  drtvfo 
control.  It 


foe  mantra-charge  that  Blair’s 
people  wfll  spend  £30  billion 
they  haven’t  got  or  foe  coarse 


tolerance  for  calm  debate.  It  I under  similar  conditions. 


may  even,  with  honourable 
exceptions  on  Channel  4 and 


striking  a balance  between 


uncontrollable.  They’d  be  in 
danger  erf  tearing  apart  the 
contrivances  on  which  so 
many  doctors  are  spinning  so 
much  subterfuge,  at  so  great  a 
cost  and  with  so  little  benefit 
to  public  understanding.  The 
rebuttal  units  of  Millbank 
would  become  as  insignificant 
as  foe  prebuttal  teams  at 
Smith  Square.  The  lies  and 
confusions  and  wilful  obscuri- 
ties and  dever-dick  simplici- 
ties and  dances  of  distraction 
that  are  now  being  put 
together  by  the  most  calculat- 
ing operators  ever  let  loose  on 
computerised  politics  would 
all  take  second  place  to  a little 
bit  of  unorchestrated  reality. 


purpose  Is  media  lie  that  foe  Tories  will  put  BBC2,  suit  television.  But  starring  the  party  people  who 


foe  forum  and  foe  courtroom.  The  dialogue,  mercifully. 


and  every  headline  will  have 

been  eased  into  place  in  foe  conspirator  in  this  is  televl-  a different  model  presents 
blueprint  long  before  the  sion.  Many  TV  people  worry  a itself  based  on  a different  as* 
events  in  question  roll  off  the  lot  about  that,  but  their  efforts  sumption.  While  it  is  probably 
production-line.  That  won’t  to  escape  tbeir  allotted  idle  true  that  the  majority  of  citi- 
exactly  happen,  of  course,  often  fail.  This  week,  the  head  fit  foe  dumbed-down  pro- 


every  image  VAT  an  food. 


The  parties'  most  valued  co-  Does  it  suit  democracy? 


does  it  suit  the  electorate?  cover  the  major  questions:  for 


would  not  be  quite  Socratic.  It 
would  probably  generate  its 


A different  model  presents 
itself  based  on  a different  as- 


and  against  foe  NHS  reforms,  own  deformities.  But  as  an  ex- 


exactly  happen,  of  course. 
Cock-ups  will  occur.  Against 
the  competition,  you  can’t  win 


often  Half  This  week,  the  head  sens  fit  foe  dumbed-down  pro- 
of BBC  News,  Tony  Hall,  de-  file  of  unlnterest  in  politics 


for  and  against  devolution, 
ditto  grant-maintained 
schools,  majority  voting  in 
Europe  etc  etc.  The  chosen 


ercise  in  speaking  to  the 
people  direct,  through  foe  me- 
dium they  most  easily  receive, 
it  would  tell  them  more  than 


issue  might  have  to  be  quite  they  will  otherwise  ever 
narrow,  but  the  exposure  of  know.  Like  the  man  said:  edu- 


clared  a sort  of  war  on  | most  of  the  time,  many  of  | party  argument,  given  time,  I cation,  education,  education. 


Northern  Ireland,  EMU,  Scotland:  it  seems  we’re  being  promised  referendums  all  round,  but 
Bernard  Crick  argues  that  they  represent  an  abject  surrender  of  responsible  government 

A plague  on  these  polls 


o 


IS  DEMOCRACY  creep- 
ing up  on  us  by  stealth? 

Both  Labour  and  Tory 
promise  that  we  will  not 
join  EMU  without  a ref- 
erendum. Labour  seems  com- 
mitted to  a referendum  on 
electoral  reform  (but  not  nec- 
essarily including  PR).  Both 
parties  are  committed  to  put- 
ting any  agreed  proposals  for 
constitutional-  reform  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  a referen- 
dum: and  foe  legislation  that 
enabled  foe  (forgotten)  North- 
ern Ireland  Border  PoD  of 
1973  is  still  there,  and  obvi- 
ously part  of  a settlement 
would  be  a referendum  cm 
unity  as  welL  Furthermore, 

Tony  Blair  overrode  foe  Scot- 
tish Labour  Party,  ipse  dixit, 
to  say  that  not  merely  should 
Scottish  devolution  be  put  to 
a referendum  in  Scotland,  but 
also  one  on  whether  it  should 
have  powers  to  raise  or  lower 
the  standard  rate  of  Income 
tax.  And  Labour  spokesmen 
say  that  if  any  English 
regions  want  devolution,  sep- 
arate referendums  wDl  be 
held  in  each. 

What  could  be  more  demo- 
cratic? Or  wbat  could  be  metre 
a sign  of  party  leaders  losing 
their  nerve,  wishing  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  doing  what 
elected  governments  are 
there  for  — to  make  foe  best 
decisions  they  can  in  complex 
matters  in  the  public  interest 
— and  resorting  to  prevari- 
cating populist  demagoguery? 

Whatever  gets  the  "hear, 
hear"  of  Charter  88  and  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  should 
arouse  scepticism  in  even  the 
most  innocent  liberals. 

Those  who  see  referendums 
always  as  a good  thing  are 
most  likely  in  a mental  mud-  remain  part  erf  foe  United  | dums  can  exclude  real  alter- 


that  of  June  5.  1975,  on 
whether  to  stay  in  foe  Euro- 
pean Community  (we  were 
already  in.  after  all.  by  simple 
Act  of  Parliament),  was  called 
not  for  democratic  principle, 
but  as  Harold  Wilson’s  way  of 
keeping  his  cabinet  and  party 
together.  And  Jim  Callaghan 
followed  suit  over  Scotland  in 
1978.  These  are  foe  real  prece- 
dents being  followed  by  both 
Major  and  Blair. 


SOME  (not  me) 
think  that  capital 
punishment  and 
abortion  law  are 
important  issues 
that  would  not  much  affect 
other  social  policies  or  pat- 
terns of  behaviour.  But  fortu- 
nately even  our  somewhat 
corrupt  Parliament  hangs  on 
to  old  truths  of  free  politics 
(say  Locke,  say  Jefferson,  say 
Mill):  that  while  majorftarian 
democracy  is  an  element  in  a 
good  society,  so  are  individ- 
ual rights;  and  so  is  foe  exer- 
cise of  reason  by  those  elected 
to  make  or  monitor  govern- 
ment It  may  be  elitist;  but 
some  must  think  and  give  a 
lead. 

There  are  further  difficul- 
ties. In  a referendum  on  elec- 
toral reform,  which  two  of  the 
four  broad  alternatives  would 
be  put?  And  how  would  ques- 
tions be  phrased?  And  would 
not  Parliament  want  its  say? 
In  anything  other  than  a 
reformed  constitution  with  a 
constitutional  court,  what 
would  bind  Parliament  to  ac- 
cept the  results?  Since  our 
present  Parliament  is  sover- 
eign. not  even  its  own  legisla- 
tion can  bind  future  major- 
ities. And  what  a dog’s  dinner 
for  opposition  and  rebels  in 
both  Houses  will  be  foe  pas- 
sage of  enabling  legislation 
for  referendums. 

Late  last  year  foe  Constitu- 
tion Unit  and  the  Electoral 
Reform  Society  published  a 
"Report ...  on  the  Conduct  of 


a 


dered  responsibility  for  what 


die,  not  just  about  the  nature  Kingdom?"  Quite  apart  from  natives:  “Are  you  in  favour  of  it  is  elected  ton  to  govern 
erf  "our  system  of  govern-  people  wanting  to  know  what  either  first-past-the-post  or  foe  well;  or  to  suffer  defeat 


ment"  but  about  the  very  na-  is  In  foe  package  if  they  vote  alternative  vote?”  “Please, 
ture  of  free  politics  and  gov-  for  unity,  public-opinion  sur-  SirT  "Shut  up  and  answer  the 


eminent  Free  politics  is  a veys  now  show  that  foe  op-  question.” 
process  of  public  debate  and  tion  carrying  substantial  sup-  The  muddle  about  foe  na- 
com promise  between  group  port  in  both  communities  is  ture  of  government  is  the  be- 
interests  and  ideals.  And  in  that  Northern  Ireland  should  lief  that  bits  and  pieces  of  It 
any  problem  there  is  no  one  be  administered  by  both  gov-  can  be  separated  out  and  put 


If  there  are  issues  that 
stand  on  their  own,  then  ref- 
erendums can  be  useful  as  a 


The  muddle  about  foe  na-  way  of  settling  awkward 
re  of  government  is  the  be-  questions.  Last  year  the  last 


THE  abortive  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  Slate 
of  California  in  1995, 
and  foe  victims'  families’  suc- 
cess so  far  in  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings against  OJ  Simpson 
for  the  homicide  of  his  former 
wife  and  Ronald  Goldman 
have  and  will  continue  to 
have  a profound  effect  upon 
foe  justice  systems  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  has  also 
already  had,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  a ripple  effect 
upon  other  Anglo-Saxon  legal 
systems  such  as  our  own. 

Criminal  justice  is  seen  as  a 
prime  instrument  of  crime 
control:  but  increasingly  it 
appears  to  fail  to  provide'  sat- 
isfaction to  the  victims  of 
crime  or  society  generally, 
either  in  its  processes  or  in 
arriving  at  just  verdicts.  Ho- 
micide is  a crime  for  which 
there  is  a high  detection  rate 
and  a high  conviction  rate, 
for  murder  or  manslaughter. 
Hence  the  dissatisfaction 
with  foe  trial  process  is  con- 
fined to  the  occasional  failure 
of  foe  prosecuting  authorities 
to  bring  a case  — such  as  the 
killing  of  Stephen  Lawrence 
in  south  London  — and  to  foe 
tendency  of  courts  to  margin- 
alise foe  victims’  families, 
often  not  even  witnesses  at 
foe  trial.  The  increasing  at- 
tention paid  to  victims'  role 
in  criminal  justice  is  being 
repaired. 

The  bereavement  of  fam- 
ilies goes  beyond  the  ordinary 
human  reaction.  As  Paul 
Rock,  a criminologist  at  foe 
LSE,  bas  written:  “Bereave- 
ment after  homicide  can  be 
corrosive  and  Isolating, 
throwing  members  erf  foe  fam- 
ilies and  social  networks  in 
on  themselves  in  a kind  of 
implosion  of  anguish."  To  foe 
extent  that  cases  of  homicide 
are  not  satisfactorily 
resolved,  secondary  victims 
will  increasingly  start  to 
resort  to  foe  civil  process, 
with  its  lower  standards  of 
proof  and  its  different  tests  of 
liability.  The  criminal  law 
requires  as  an  element  of  foe 
offence  an  intention  to  kill  or 
to  cause  serious  injury. 

Even  if  foe  general  justifi- 
cation of  punishment  is  foe 
utilitarian  aim  of  preventing 
harm,  foe  general  view  is  that 
nevertheless  it  requires  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fairness 
to  individuals,  and  not  to  pun- 
ish those  who  lack  capacity  or 
fair  opportunity  to  obey  foe 
law.  Victims  may  not  be  over- 
concerned  about  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  killer,  and  in 
return  for  establishing  more 
easily  foe  liability  for  the 
deed  and  for  foe  remedies  of 
foe  civil  law  may  begin  reluc- 
tantly to  forgo  the  penal  sane- 1 


tion  of  imprisonment,  which 
the  criminal  court  can  inflict. 

Once  one  moves  away  from 
murder,  the  search  for  justice 
in  foe  civil  courts  becomes 
more  compelling.  At  present 

there  is  justifiably  much  per- 
turbation over  the  plight  of 
rape  victims  having  to  face 
cross-exam  ination  by  the  per- 
petrator or  his  legal  represen- 
tative. A rape  victim  last  sum- 
mer was  questioned  at  foe 
Central  Criminal  Court  Tor 
six  days  in  the  course  of 
which  foe  rapist  (who  was 
convicted}  had  used  private 
information  (properly  ob- 
tained) about  the  victim,  in- 
cluding intimate  reports 
about  her  body  and  her  medi- 
cal files;  throughout  the  trial 
he  wore  the  clothing  he  had 
worn  when  committing  the 
offence.  The  victim,  whose 
humiliating  ordeal  made  her 
physically  sick,  bas  applied  to 
foe  European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg 
asserting  that  the  Convention 
protects  victims’  and  wit- 
nesses’ rights.  The  Commis- 
sion. last  year  in  a case  from 
Holland,  stated  that  countries 
should  organise  their  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  such  a way 
that  those  interests  are  not 
unjustifiably  imperilled. 

Since  fewer  than  one  in  10 
prosecutions  for  rape  result 
in  a conviction,  the  victim 
undergoes  foe  ordeal  of  hav- 
ing given  evidence  without 
knowing  whether  her  version 
of  events  had  been  accepted 
by  the  jury  in  acquitting  the 
accused.  At  least  in  proceed- 
ings before  the  civil  courts 
foere  will  be  a higher  rate  of 
individual  satisfaction  to  the 
victim,  if  only  because  civil 
liability  would  be  established 
In  many  if  not  most  of  the 
cases.  There  are  implications 
from  other  criminal  events 
than  rape  and  sexual  offences 
that  do  not  arouse  such  emo- 
tional feelings. 

THERE  is  growing  aware- 
ness among  those  con- 
cerned with  law  en- 
forcement that  foe  control  of 
crime  is  increasingly  unat- 
tainable through  foe  criminal 
courts.  Coventry  City  Council 
took  proceedings  in  1995 
against  two  brothers  who 
were  terrorising  foe  inhabit- 
ants of  an  estate  to  foe  point 
where  foe  local  police  were 
unable  to  bring  cases  to  court 
because  foe  victim  witnesses 
had  been  intimidated  or 
threatened  if  they  gave  evi- 
dence. For  over  a year  Coven- 
try was  able  to  obtain  an 
Injunction  from  the  civil 
court  prohibiting  the 
brothers  from  coining  within 
an  exclusionary  zone. 

That  may  be  a far  cry  from 
a notorious  homicide  in  Cali- 
fornia, hut  foe  Simpson  case 
is  symptomatic  of  an  aware- 
ness in  democratic  societies 
that  criminal-justice  systems 
are  rapidly  ceasing  to  be 
effective  instruments  for 
restoring  justice  to  communi- 
ties directly  affected  by  crimi- 
nal events. 

Sir  Louis  Blom-Cooper  is  Chair 
ol  Victim  Support 


SWIFTCALL 


any  problem  foere  is  no  one  be  administered  by  both  | 
unique  compromise,  or  no  emments  jointly  with  io 
earthly  reason  why  options  nal,  devolved  democracy. 


be  administered  by  both  gov-  can  be  separated  out  and  put  dark  forces  of  licensed  Sun- 
emments  jointly  with  inter-  to  referendums  without  unex-  day  drinking,  at  foe  end  erf  a 


Welsh  county  yielded  to  the  j Referendums".  Excellent 


a i,  devolved  democracy.  pected  consequences  on  the  series  erf  referendums.  Things 
Referendums  can  polarise  rest  Joining  or  not  joining  are  no  better  morally  in  foe 


should  be  reduced  to  a binary  Referendums  can  polarise  rest  Joining  or  not  joining 
“yes/no".  “elther/or’,  fonn.  opinion  that  might  otherwise  EMU  is  a complex  economic 
In  logic  this  is  called  foe  accept  varying  political  com-  decision.  Any  government 
fallacy  of  the  excluded  promises  reached  by  elected  that  gets  itself  off  the  hooks  of 
middle.  Example  : “Are  you  in  politicians,  even  if  no  one,  not  short-term  political  dilemmas 
favour  of  the  unity  of  Ireland  even  a majority,  would  agree  by  tossing  foe  reddest  meat  to 
or  should  Northern  Ireland  to  any  of  them  fully.  Referen-  the  electorate  has  surren- 


valleys  and  on  the  tops,  but 


stuff;  but  this  gathering  of  the 
good  and  great  with  best  Brit- 
ish blinkered  empiricism  did 
not  ask  foe  prior,  basic  ques- 
tion. When  is  it  appropriate  to 


that  gets  itself  off  the  hooks  of  was  admirably  and  trivially 
short-term  political  dilemmas  democratic. 


no  worse  either.  The  exercise  surrender  government  to 
was  admirably  and  trivially  referendums? 


But  remember  that  the  first 
British  national  referendum. 


Bernard  Crick  Is  author  of  In 
Defence  Of  Politics  (Penguin) 


How  others  see  our  ‘curious  lack  of  concern  for  civil  liberties’ 


This  leading  article  was  published 
in  yesterday’s  New  York  Times 


real  bill  of  rights.  This  de- 
prived Britain  erf  a culture 


than  doing  an  open  search, 
which  at  least  requires  a 


of  rights  and  the  media-  judicial  warrant, 
nisms  to  challenge  abusive  It  was  also  no  surprise 
laws.  The  British  have  also  when  the  opposition 


seemed  to  attack  the  tradi- 
tional British  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  home. 
Sparred  by  opposition  not 


when  the  opposition  only  from  civil  libertarians 

y British  Parliament  is  other  democracies  find  dis~  enjoyed  relatively  benign  Labour  Party  endorsed  the  and  the  Liberal  Democratic 

I about  to  change  the  twptpfnL  Anyone  suspected  rule.  In  recent  decades,  bill.  A few  years  ago,  when  Party  but  also  from  judges 

rules  for  police  use  of  of  terrorism  can  be  held  a though,  IRA  terrorism  has  Tony  Blair  was  Labour’s  and  conservative  news- 

eavesdropping  devices,  week  without  charges.  Brit-  provided  justification  for  shadow  home  secretary,  he  papers.  Labour  proposed  to 


This  should  be  the  occasion  lsh  police  can  wiretap  with- 
to  introduce  some  out  judicial  approval  and 


restraints.  Chief  constables 
can  plant  bags  wherever 
they  want,  even  In  the  of- 


can  stop  and  search  anyone 
on  the  street  at  any  time. 
Scandals  in  which  police 


flees  of  lawyers  for  crimi-  abuse  their  power  are  nsn- 
nal  defendants.  But  Pariia-  ally  dealt  with  not  In  the 


draconian  security  laws. 

IT  was  no  surprise,  then, 
that  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment introduced  a bill 
on  police  bugging  that 


turned  Labour  away  from  I 
its  traditional  attention  to 
civil  liberties  In  favour  of 
measures  that  cracked 
down  on  crime.  He  has  con- 
tinued that  policy  as 


place  some  judicial  limits 
on  police. 

But  the  amended  bill,  ap- 
proved by  the  Lords,  still 
contains  loopholes  danger- 
ous to  civil  liberties.  The 


FLAT  RATES  ALL  PRICES  ARE  IN  PENCE  PER  MINUTE 
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ment  seems  in  no  mood  to  courts  but  in 
institute  adequate  protec-  police  inquiries, 
tions  for  civil  liberties-  Britain’s  curie 

The  wide  latitude  enjoyed  concern  far  civ 


ally  dealt  with  not  In  the  would  make  the  current  Labour’s  leader.  Like  House  of  Commons  seems 
courts  but  in  internal  system  even  worse.  The  bill  America's  Democratic  likely  to  compromise  on  a 


0800  769  0000 

Please  ask  for  extension  531 


jlice  inquiries.  imposed  no  controls  on  Party,  Labour  is  especially  bad  bill  instead  of  advancing 

Britain’s  curious  lack  of  police,  but  broadened  the  eager  to  be  seen  as  tough  on  the  cause  (rf civil  liberties.  It 


by  the  police  is  typical  of  has  several  roots.  Because 
the  powers  the  British  gov-  its  parliamentary  democ- 


concem  far  civil  liberties  definition  of  crimes  to  in-  crime  during  an  election 


elude  even  the  planning  of  season.  The  surprise  cane 
large  political  protests,  when  Labour  changed  its 


eminent  holds  over  its  citi- 
zens, powers  that  people  in 


racy  evolved  early.  It  never  Under  the  bill,  planting  a mind  just  before  the  vote  in 


would  be  a small  but  signifi- 
cant improvement  just  to 
require  that  local  judges 
authorise  the  installation  of 


developed  a constitution  or  | covert  bug  would  be  easier  I the  House  of  Lords.  The  bill  | every  bugging  device. 


New  calling  cards  available  at  all  good  newsagents. 
Distributors  urgently  required  to  cope  with  massive  demand. 
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Pamela  Harriman 


Hostess  with 

the  mostest 


THE  frnery  of  the 
American  Embassy 
in  Paris  was  a won- 
derfully suitable 
setting  for  the  last 
days  of  Pamela  Harriman, 
who  baa  died  at  the  age  of  76. 
Before  her  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointment by  a grateful  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  this  daughter  of 
the  English  aristocracy  had 
enjoyed  a remarkable  career 
as  courtesan  and  power-bro- 
ker more  suited  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XTV  than  the  drear 
chancelleries  of  20th-century 
democracy. 

The  list  of  prominent  men 
known  to  have  shared  her  bed 
reads  like  a Who's  Who  of  file 
century,  among  them  Sir 
Charles  Portal,  chief  of  the 
wartime  air  staff,  US  million- 
aire John  Hay  Witney,  broad- 
caster Ed  Murrow,  Aly  Khan, 
Elie  de  Rothschild,  and  the 
Italian  industrial  Gianni 
Agnelli. 

They  shared  her  favours  at 
various  times  with  the  three 
men  she  married  — Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill's  son  Ran- 
dolph (by  whom  she  had  her 
only  child,  Winston,  now  a 
Conservative  MP),  the  Broad- 
way producer  Leland  Hay- 
ward, and  the  millionaire  pol- 
itician and  diplomat  Averell 
Harriman. 

There  were  few  signs  of 
such  a particular  future  in 
the  early  upbringing  of  the 
11th  Baron  Dlgby’s  eldest 
daughter.  The  family,  though 
not  quite  on  the  breadline, 
lost  its  40,000  acres  in  Ireland 
when  the  country  became  a 


republic.  The  ancestral  home. 
Geashill  Castle,  was  burned 
down  In  the  Troubles,  to  the 

apparent  relief  of  Lady  Digby, 
wbo  hated  the  place. 

So  Pamela,  who  was  bom  In 
Surrey,  was  brought  up  in 
Dorset,  and  educated  in  Suf- 
folk and  at  the  Sorbonne.  Nei- 
ther parent  was  familiar  with 
the  metropolitan  social  scene 
and  the  natural  assumption 
was  that  their  daughter 
would  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
horsey  creatures  who  inhab- 
ited the  pages  of  Tatler  and 
Country  Life. 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
as  for  so  many  others, 
brought  a startling  change  in 
Pamela's  life.  She  was  Intro- 
duced to  Randolph  Churchill 
at  a party  when  she  was  19, 
and  be  immediately  proposed 
to  her,  a custom  he  had  pur- 
sued with,  most  presentable 
young  women.  She  decided 
the  world  he  inhabited  was 
the  one  for  her  and  they  were 
married  within  weeks.  But 
she  rapidly  discovered  he  was 
a drunken  boor  wbo.  in  spite 
of  his  high  connections,  was 
up  to  his  eyes  in  debt 

He  achieved  a quick  escape, 
however,  when  he  was  posted 
to  Egypt  as  an  Intelligence  of- 
ficer with  the  general  staff 
while  she  turned  herself  into 
the  glamorous  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  new  prime  minis- 
ter, the  man  chosen  to  save 
the  nation.  The  affairs  flowed 
thick  and  fast  and,  once  the 
Americans  arrived,  so  did  the 
wartime  luxuries. 

Her  son  had  been  bora  very 


Pamela  with  her  third  husband  Averell  Harriman,  then 
91,  arriving  at  the  1983  Democratic  congressional  dinner 


shortly  after  her  marriage  but 
motherhood  did  not  seem  to 
impede  her  vigorous  social 
whirl,  in  spite  of  her  barely- 

disguised  way  of  life,  she 
remained  a great  favourite  of 
Winston  Churchill,  which  did 
her  no  harm  among  her  awed 
wartime  social  set 

Her  principal  lover  was 
Averell  Harriman,  then  act- 
ing as  President  Roosevelt’s 
envoy  In  London,  supervising 
the  use  of  American  aid.  But 
his  lavish  support  of  her  life- 
style still  did  not  ensure  that 
his  was  her  only  liaison.  Not 
surprisingly,  her  marriage  to 
Randolph  barely  lasted  be- 
yond his  return  from  the  war 
(he  referred  to  her  publicly  as 
a whore):  she  divorced  him  in 
1946  and  embarked  on  a long 
affair  with  the  industrialist 
Gianni  Agnelli.  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  him  Into  marriage 
she  converted  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, bat  it  did  not 
succeed. 

She  jogged  along  In  Paris 
on  the  allowance  the  banker 
Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild  was 
paying  her,  but  suffered  some 
severe  rebuffs  from  the  Brit- 
ish establishment.  When  the 
Queen  visited  France  in  1957, 
Lady  Jebb.  wife  of  the  British 
ambassador,  flatly  refused  to 
invite  Pamela  to  any  of  the 
official  functions  declaring  “I 
will  not  have  that  tart  in  the 


In  1960  she  moved  to  New 
York  where  her  affair  with 
r-oianH  Hayward  led  to  his 
divorce  and  their  marriage. 
That  lasted  until  his  death  11 
years  later,  when  she  found 
that  most  of  his  capital  had 
been  used  to  sustain  their  af- 
fluent lifestyle.  Within  weeks 
she  had  resumed  her  affair 
with  Harriman  and  she  mar- 
ried him  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

She  gave  the  impression 
that  everything  that  had  gone 
before  had  been  an  appren- 
ticeship for  the  role  she  now 
assumed.  In  1971  she  had  be- 
came an  American  citizen, 
and  the  combination  of  her 
husband’s  vast  wealth  and 
the  status  he  enjoyed  within 
the  Democratic  Party  enabled 
her  to  become  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s grand  hostesses. 

The  1970s  may  have  been 
lean  years  for  the  party,  with 
the  Republicans  Nixon  and 
Ford  being  followed  into  the 


Herb  Caen 

Beating  heart  of 
San  Francisco 


A JUDGE  once  de- 
scribed San  Francisco 
columnist  Herb  Caen, 
who  has  died  of  can- 
cer aged  80.  as  the  "journalis- 
tic equivalent  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge”.  Caen  pointed 
out  politely  that  he  was  25 
years  older  than  that 
structure. 

Caen  wrote  bis  column  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  briefly  for  the  afternoon 
Examiner,  lor  nearly  60 
years,  beginning  on  July  5. 
1938.  and  pausing  only  for  ser- 
vice in  the  second  world  war. 
He  claimed  to  have  missed 
only  one  deadline,  in  the 
1950s.  when  he  posted  his 
column  in  a French  village 
letterbox  be  later  realised  had 
"not  been  used  since 
Waterloo”. 

Caen's  column  never  con- 
tained a dull  paragraph.  He 
often  made  his  readers  laugh 
aloud,  and  sometimes  left 
them  tearful.  His  subject  was 
San  Francisco  and  its  citizens 
except  when  he  took  one  of 
his  working  trips  or  vaca- 
tioned splendidly  in  Europe's 
finest  hotels  and  resorts.  On 
these  occasions  he  demon- 


Jackdaw 


State  sanction 

PERKY  “Canada”  has  own 
government,  laws. 

It’s  Monday  morning,  and 
Toronto  resident  Steve  Dor- 
man shares  a quick  breakfast 
of  "eggs'*  (a  native  food)  with 
his  “wife"  (an  officially  state- 
sanctioned  mate),  and  dis- 
cusses yesterday's  poor  show- 
ing by  the  hometown  team  in 
"baseball"  (a  popular  local 
sport).  After  a kiss  an  his 
wife's  cheek,  he  hops  on  the 
"subway  train”  (a  mode  of 
subterranean  transport)  to 
the  office. 

This  is  life  in  exotic  Canada 
City,  the  capital  set  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  mysterious  land 
known  as  Canada  (pro- 


strated what  a fine  travel 
writer  had  been  lost  when, 
aged  22.  Caen  began  his  daily 
musings. 

Caen  thrived  in  the  city’s 
freewheeling  pre-war  days- 
He  was  “a  brash  kid  with  a 
Cadillac  and  a showgirl  on 
each  arm  and  more  guts  than 
a Butchertown  slaughter- 
house.” Caen  wrote  later 
about  himself:  “I  didn’t  much 
like  him.  but  there  was  no  de- 
nying his  mad  energy.” 

Caen  modelled  himself  on 
Walter  WinchelL  then  the 
king  of  columnists,  but  he 
never  sank  to  Winched' s meg- 
alomaniacs! malice.  A quick 
punster  and  deft  humorist,  he 
loved  neologisms  and  word- 
play. He  coined  the  term 
"beatnik”  but  preferred 
throw-away  lines  like  "button 
up  your  overquote",  “caenfl- 
dences",  or  ” her bas Ides”. 
Shrewdly,  he  attributed  all 
the  jokes  from  readers  and 
the  cronies  he  met  on  evening 
pub  and  club  crawls,  knowing 
that  his  audience  would  still 
recall  him  as  the  author.  The 
writing  was  meticulous, 
maintaining  a polished  style 
for  decades.  Yet  he  never  lost 


nounced  CAN- a -da). 

Like  his  estimated  35,000  fel- 
low countrymen,  Dorman  is 
proud  to  be  a "Canadian".  Lo- 
cated 120  mDes  north  of  Buf- 
falo. NY.  Canada  is.  according 
to  Dorman,  "a  nation  with  a 
government  and  laws  distinct 
from  those  of  the  United 
States."  It  even  has  its  own 
currency,  says  Dorman,  vari- 
ous denominations  of  "dol- 
lars" that  can  be  exchanged 
for  the  many  products  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  including 
Canadian  bacon  and  ice. 

Canada  City,  Canada’s  larg- 
est community,  is  located  in  a 
place  called  a "province'',  a 
subdivision  not  unlike  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  There 
are  10  Canadian  provinces  In 
all,  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
east  to  British  Columbia  In  the 
west  But  make  no  mistake — 
there's  nothing  provincial 
about  these  provinces.  Can- 
ada has  both  feet  planted 
firmly  In  the  20th  century . 

One  wonders  what  his  wife 
thinks  of  Canada  being  in  the 
20th  Century.  Taken  from  the 
Humour  user-net  and  appar- 
ently originally  In  a Canadian 
tourist  brochure.  Thanks  to 
Martyn  Atkins. 


a self-deprecatory  mockery  of 
his  trade. 

Caen  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento — but  liked  to  say  his 
parents  conceived  him  during 
a visit  to  San  Francisco.  His 
mother  Augusta  was  German, 
and  his  father  Lucien  came 
from  Lorraine.  After  a high- 
school  education,  he  worked 
on  the  local  paper  as  a copy 
boy  before  heading  to  the 
'Frisco  Bay  to  do  the  same 
job.  Raised  as  a new-deal 
Democrat,  his  politics 
remained  unchanged,  but  he 
adjusted  to  shifting  attitudes, 
watching  with  humour  and 
occasional  irritation  the 
antics  of  the  hippy  era.  In  the 
1970s  he  quickly  caught  the 
new  feminist  mood,  dropping 
dated  terms  such  as  lolits  (lit- 
tle old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes), 
and  "girls”  for  grown  women. 
And  in  the  1980s,  Democrat 
mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
earned  his  scorn  for  “Manhat- 
tan ising”  downtown  with 
high-rise  offices  built  by  her 
developer  friends. 

Caen  dressed  impeccably, 
sporting  cufflinks  and  a silk 
handkerchief  he  indulged  his 
Anglophilia  by  driving  a can- 


Bottom  line 

• HIS  men  would  follow  him 
anywhere,  but  only  out  of 
curiosity. 

• I would  not  breed  from  this 
officer. 

• This  officer  is  really  not  so 
much  of  a has-been,  but  more 
of  a definitely  won’t-be. 

• When  she  opens  her 
mouth,  it  seems  that  it  is  only 
to  change  whichever  foot  was 
previously  in  there. 

• He  would  be  out  of  his 
depth  in  a car-park  puddle. 

• This  young  lady  has  delu- 
sions of  adequacy. 

• When  he  joined  my  ship, 

this  officer  was  something  of 
a granny,  since  then  he  has 
aged  considerably. 

• Since  my  last  report  he  has 
reached  rock  bottom,  and  has 
started  to  dig. 

• She  sets  low  personal  stan- 
dards and  then  consistently 
fails  to  achieve  them. 

• He  has  the  wisdom  of 
youth,  and  the  energy  of  old 
age. 

• This  Officer  should  go  far 
— and  the  sooner  he  starts, 
the  better. 

• In  my  opinion  this  pilot 
should  not  be  authorized  to 


White  House  by  the  maverick 
Democrat  Jimmy  Carter,  bat 
that  did  oat  stop  Pamela  Har- 
riman building  up  a vast  po- 
litical and  social  power  base 
across  the  country.  An  invita- 
tion from  Iter  became  virtu- 
ally a royal  command  for 
those  who  knew  which  side 
their  political  ambitions  were 
buttered. 

She  began  to  collect  trophy 
appointments  as  she  had  once 
collected  lovers.  She  was  on 
the  executive  committee  of 
the  Brookings  Institution, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Council,  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
a trustee  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  and  on  and  on. 
She  blossomed  to  fill  the  Dem- 
ocratic horizon  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  by  the  time  Harri- 
man died  in  1986,  she  was  a 
political  force  entirely  In  her 
own  right. 

She  was  appointed  to  the 
Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee after  the  party  bad  Called 
to  keep  George  Bush  put  of 
the  White  House  in  1968  and 
made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  its  preparation  for  the 
1992  presidential  race.  There 
is  a vast  store  of  improbable 
folklore  about  her  role  in  se- 
curing the  nomination  for 
Bill  Clinton.  What  is  unques- 
tionably true  is  that  she  man- 
aged to  raise  some  $12  million 
for  his  campaign. 

Her  reward  was  to  become 
Clinton’s  ambassador  in 
France,  whose  fangnagn  she 
spoke  fluently  and  whose 
people  regarded  her  past  with 
a sort  of  awed  admiration. 
With  her  chameleon-like  abil- 
ity to  turn  the  right  colour  at 
the  appropriate  time,  she  was 
a huge  success.  She  showed 
enormous  skill  at  smoothing 
down  the  always  prickly 
relationship  between  the  two 
countries  and  was  admired  by 
almost  any  of  the  French  who 
encountered  her. 

Her  stepchildren  from  her 
marriage  ta  Harriman  did  not 
share  this  rosy  view  and 
started  a law  suit  alleging 
that  she  had  mismanaged  the 
trust  fund  left  by  their  father. 
After  a bitter  airing  of  the 
issue  on  both  sides  the  claim 
was  eventually  settled  by  her 
paying  them  $11  million  Not 
that  this  cramped  her  style  in 
the  slightest:  there  was 
reputed  to  be  at-  least  another 


Pamela  Harriman . . . much  more  to  her  than  mere  sex  appeal 


$90  millions  Left  hi  the  kitty. 

In  acquiring  it  Pamela  Har- 
riman had  shown  herself  a 
social  and  sexual  tigress.  But 
there  was  much  more  to  her 
than  mere  sex  appeal:  she  bad 
charm,  humour,  adaptab- 
ility, and  considerable  Intelli- 
gence. 


Harold  Jackson 


Hola  Pick  adda : Not  surpris- 
ingly, Pamela  Harriman's  col- 
ourful life  provided  fodder  for 
the  Washington  gossip  mill 
long  before  Chris  Ogden,  set  it 
out  in  Bill  bloom  in  his  biog- 
raphy. But  during  her  mar- 
riage to  Averell  Harriman 
there  was  no  doubting  her 
devotion  to  him.  I first  met 
her  when  I went  to  interview 
the  ageing  Ambassador  Har- 
riman at  their  Georgetown 
home  in  Washington.  She 
took,  me  round  the  house  to 
let  me  look  at  the  Impression- 


ist paintings  that  graced  its 
walls.  Occasional  dinner  invi- 
tations followed;  and  I was 
not  a little  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  Pamela  did  not 
demur  when  Harriman  in- 
sisted on  separating  the  sexes 
after  the  meal.  She  cared  for 
him  with  devotion  until  his 
death,  and  it  was  only  after- 
wards that  she  decided  to  be- 
came a professional  — politi- 
cal activist,  not  courtesan  — 
in  her  own  right. 

As  a fundraiser  for  Bill 
Clinton  she  showed  intniii- 
gence  and  perseverance.  This 
was  more  than  amateur  dab- 
bling in  politics.  Even  so. 
when  President  Clinton  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  Paris  Em- 
bassy, it  was  widely  assumed 
that  she  would  he  the  social 
figurehead  and  leave  the  Em- 
bassy diplomats  to  do  the  real 
work.  It  was  also  assumed 
that  Pamela  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  getting  along  with  the 


Herb  Caen. . .“It’s  always  the  end  of  an  era.  They  don’t  say  it's  the  start  of  a new  one” 


tankerous  Jaguar  he  called 
the  White  Rat  and  drinking 
“Stoli  over  with  a twist”  his 
“Vitamin  V”,  or  StoUchnaya 
vodka.  He  was  married  three 
times,  once  to  a showgirl  who 
when  divorcing  him  Joked 
that  she  was  naming  San 
Francisco  as  the  co- 
respondent 

Her  ex-husband  evoked 
memorable  word  portraits  of 
San  Francisco’s  stunning  set- 
ting and  recalled  its  period  as 
a major  port  when  “we  were 
busy  turning  out  four  daily 
newspapers,  running  big 
banks,  canning  coffee,  brew- 


fly  below  250  feet 
• This  man  is  depriving  a 

village  somewhere  of  an  idiot 
The  above  are  excerpts  taken 
from  Royal  Nacy  and  Marines 
Fitness  reports.  Taken  from 
the  Humour  listseroer. 

End  Game 

IF  you  think  the  approach  of 
file  year 2000 has  brought  no 
greater  concern  to  our  collec- 
tive soul  than,  trying  to  get  a 
Millennium’s  Eve  dinner 
reservation  at  Windows  on 
the  World  or  Spago,  you 
haven’t  been  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  Great  Media 
Unconscious.  Hie  signs  are 
there  despite  our  blithe  fron- 
tal-lobe plans  for  the  occasion 
—midnight  sex  or  skiing,  in- 
ternational-date-line strad- 
dling. or  having  a good  stiff 
drink  at  home  around  eleven 
and  going  to  bed — we  reafiy 
believe  that  the  end  is  nigh. 

It  may  have  all  started  with 
the  terror  caused  by  a small 
outbreak  of  bubonic  plague 
in  India  a few  years  back.  But 
of  course  one  can’t  overtook 
the  phenomenon  a month  ear- 
lier of ’The  Hot  Zone."  No. 
wait  a minute — it  was  the 


ing  beer,  sending  big  fishing 
fleets  to  sea,  frying  to  And 
space  along  the  teeming 
waterfront  for  ships  from  the 
seven  seas.” 

“Living  here  is  a constant 
battle  against  nostalgia,  the 
San  Francisco  disease  that 
clouds  all  vision  and  judg- 
ment,” a 1993  column  noted. 
"Maybe  it  never  was  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  Im- 
portant to  keep  taking  those 
reality  pills.  No  matter  how 
bad  we  get.  we  are  still  better 
than  any  place  else.  It  eases 
the  stabbing  recognition  that 
we  should  have  been  paying 


climatoLogists’  alarm  over 
global  warming  that  started 
the  subliminal  clock  rtMcmg. 
Actually,  it  must  have  begun 
with  Chernobyl.  Or  was  it  the 
forecasts  of  nuclear  winter? 
Or  Rachel  Carson  and  “Silent 
Spring”?  Come  to  think  of  it, 
we’ve  spent  the  entire  half- 
century  working  on  a mass 
case  of  repressed  millennial 
jitters,  and  it’s  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  ignore  the 
symptoms. 

Item:  Predictions  (in  there 
pages  and  elsewhere)  of  huge 
meteors  hlasting  out  of  the  ■ 
ether  and  destroying  the  - 
planet. 

Item:  The  frenzy  of  interest 
in  Buddhism.  Find  oblivion 
before  it  finds  yon. 

Item:  All  this  crap  about 
angels.  And  the  movies  about 
Tornadoes,  dinosaurs  on  file 
loose,  volcanoes.  Open  your 
eyes,  my  friend. 

Item:  OK.  You  thought 
outer  space  was  a vacuum, 
and  you  were  right,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  there’s 
now  this  other  vacuum,  a 
very  serious  mondo  m eta  va- 
cuum coming  from  som  e ran- 
dom black  hellhole  out  there, 
and  it  will  destroy  not  only 


attention  to  whatever  it  was 
that  made  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a gift  from  the  gods.” 

Herb  Caen  remained  and 
never  regretted  being  a jour- 
nalist in  a middle-sized  town 
on  the  Pacific  edge.  After  the 
war  he  rejected  an  offer  to 
take  over  Louella  Parsons’s 
syndicated  Hollywood 
column.  But  he  introduced 
WHliam  Saroyan  to  Ernest 
Hemingway,  loved  Benny 
Goodman '8  jazz  and  became 
his  friend,  was  personally  in- 
vited to  the  united  Nations 
founding  ceremony  by  Algor 
Hiss,  received  an  inscribed 


everythingthat  exists  but 
Every  Single  Thing  That  Ever 
Dreamed  afBxisting  in  a split 
second.  How  can  you  just 
stand  there  and  ask  me  ifl 
like  your  stupid  tie?  It’s  easy 
to  get  cau^t  up  in  this  hyste- 
ria, once  you’re  attuned  to  its 
manifestations.  But  I swear 
Fm  not  aH  that  worried.  And  - 
I’ve  already  got  my  own  turn- 
of-the-millenlmn  plans  mad* 
m be  at  outhouse  in  Berk- 
shires,  enjoying  a quiet  family 


two  most  senior  diplomats  at 
the  Emhassy.  who  were  both 
women.  The  . gossips  were 
wrong  on  both  counts.  Pame- 
la proved  herself  a fast 
learner  and  a hard-working 
popular  ambassador,  well 
MjpaW«  cf  using  her  charm  in 
pursuit  of  serious  policy 
goals.  Her  two  women  col- 
leagues ■—  hi  common  with 
the  rest  of  her  aides  . — 
quickly  came  to  admire  and 
respect  her.  One  of  them.  Avis 
Bohlen,  even  jmImH  — and 
was  given  — an  extension  of 
her  posting  Her  colleagues 

had  no  doubt  that  Pamela 
Harriman  had  proved  her 
worth  in  smoothing  and  re- 
energising  Franco- American 
relations.  President  Chirac 
very  evidently  shared  these 
sentiments. 


Pamela  Beryl  Hard  man,  diplo- 
mat, bom  March  20, 1920:  died 
February  5, 1997  ' 


gold  watch  from.  Frank  Sina- 
tra, and  recalled  with  affec- 
tion a day  spent  with  John 
Lennon  who  at  that  time  was 
thinking  of  living  in  *Frisco. 

Caen  realised  his  death 
would  be  greeted  as  "the  aid 
of  an  era”  In  journalisn,  and 
wrote  in  1992:  “IPs  always  the 
end  of  an  era.  What  they  don’t 
say  is  that  it’s  file  beginning 
of  another  because  they  know 
the  new  era  will  be  around 
long  after  they've  gone, 
thereby  ending  another  era. 
What  goes  around  comes 
around,  then  it  goes  away  like 
the  September  fog  that  disap- 
pears with  the  blast  of  the 
noon  siren,  and  the  evening 
cannon  going  off  in  the  Presi- 
dio — reassuring  evidence 
that  not  everything  has.  van- 
ished in  the  heedless  city  cf 
their  squandered  youth.” 

It  was  someone  else,  as.  he 
carefully  noted,  who  said: 
•There  may  not  be  a heaven 
but  somewhere  there’s  a San 
Francisco.”  His  admirers 
hope  so. 

Shortly  before  his  lung  can- 
cer, Caen  married  his  com- 
panion of  io  years,  Ann 
Mofler,  an  investment  consul- 
tant On  New  Year's  Eve, 
Caen  had  a few  Stotts  with 
some  old  chums  — after 
undergoing  a three-hour 
blood  transfusion  to  enable 
him  to  last  the  evening.  Hta 
final  column  appeared  on 
January  10. 


Ctirtstopbar  Head 


2000  plans . . . New  Yorker 


Herbert  Eugene  Caen,  colum- 
nist. bom  April  4, 1916;  died  Jan- 
uary 25,  1997 


New  Year’s  Eve/Old  friends,  a 
warm  fire — that  kind  of 
thing.  Plenty  of  cannedfood 
to  the  cupboards,  the  air  puri-. 
fiers  set  at  High.  The  big  new 
generator  in  the  cellar  ready 
to  roll  when— I mean  if —the 

power  goes  out  rm  all  set 

thank  you  very  much.  . 

Daniel  Menaker  writing  tn  the 
Hew  Yorker  on  the  demise  Of 
humanity. 

Eurotrash  - 

THE  others  day  I foundthe 
ribbon  of/from  Atari  by  my 
house  and  occurred  me  to 
him/her/it/you/them  If  to 
owe  to  exist  some  version  for 
PC  this  play. 

Searching  for  in/at/on  the 
WWW  found  yours  Home 
Page.  I download  me  the  file 
(cabinet)  BINDE  the  ROM. 
(Gauntlet  I and  Gauntlet  H). 
Also  I download  me  the  stu- 
pen  do  us  usefulness  GVQSW. 
After  to  utilize  the  program 
and  to  visualize  the  graphs, 
occurs  me  to  him/ber/ir 
t/you/them  that  perhaps  (po- 
deis]  to  help  with  some  other 
Link,  m which  beable  to  find 
more  information  an/abott- 
t/uponthesuhject 


Letter 


Peter  Goddard  writes:  pne  of 
the  most  f little 

known  achievements  > f Dun- 
can Wood  (obituary,  J muary 
id)  was  that  be  Invent  d — in 
Britain  at  toast  — vi  eotape 
orirtmg  When  the  BI  Z first 
purchased  Ampex  vi  eotape 
equipment  In  late  1958  it  was 
thought-  impossible  o cut 
videotape  because  of  me  cost 
and  disruption  .to  the  tape's 
synch  pulses.  Frustrated  by 
producing  Hancock's  Balf- 
’Bour  with  no  possIWfyy  of 
retakes.  Wood  spent  i day 
cutting  up  a tape  of  Q»  the 

Bright  Side,  a song  and  a 
show,  removing  the 
without  noticeable  effed  on 
the  picture  quality  and  ising 
ti»  tape  to  demanstratethat 

Hancock's  Half-Hour  com  be 
recorded  scene  by  scene., 
Hancock  forced  the  issu  by 
refusing  to  perform  tn  furher 
series  unless  they  were  nxde 
In  this  way,  and  Wood  Died 
his  method  for  the  Autiion 
1959  series.  Bridging  dlalope 
to  cover  camera  movements 
and  costume  changes  betwen 
scenes  was  no  longer  needd, 
so  the  pace  of  the  serfs 
quickened  — comparing  bi- 
ter with  American  impoft 
shot  on  film — and  principa 
could  spend  longer  on  screel 
Shows  were  of  higher  quatifc 
with  more  scope  ftr-closeruzf 
and  file  virtual  elimination  q; 
on-screen  mistakes.  Episodes 
could  be  recorded  to  suit  th< 
availability  of  actors  and 
were  now  available  for 
showings  and  sale  abroad. : 
I960,  a third  cf  toe  BBC’s  light} 
entertainment  output  was' 
recorded  in  fids  way  — and'i 
established  a style  for  sHua-  > 
tlon  comedy  production  ; 
which  has  continued  to  the  ’ 
present  day. 


Birthdays 


Mike  Batt,  composer  and  ar- 
ranger, 47;  Rabbi  Lionel 
Blue,  broadcaster,  67;  Nicho- 
las Brett,  ex-editor.  Radio 
Times,  47;  Peter  Cadbury, 
businessman,  79;  Natalie 
Cole,  singer,  47;  John  Flem- 
ming, warden,  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  56;  Zsa  Zsa  Ga- 
bor, actress,  78;  Prof  Roger 
Greenhalgh,  vascular  sur- 
geon, 56;  Dr  Christopher 
Hill,  historian.  85;  Gayle 
Hunnicntt,  actress,  54;  Tom 
Harris,  ambassador  to  Korea, 
52;  Prof  Nevfl.  Johnson,  po- 
litical scientist,  6%  Patrick 
Macnee,  actor.  75;  George 
MbiBa.  Labour  MP,  52;  Denis 
Nordeo,  scriptwriter,  broad- 
caster, 75;  Manuel  Orantes, 
tgnnia  player,  48;  Ronald 
Reagan,  former  US  Presi- 
dent, 86;  John  Richardson, 
writer,  73;  Jimmy  Tarbuck, 
comedian,  67;  Rip  Torn,  actor 
and  director,  6$  Fred  True- 
man, cricketer  and  commen- 
tator, 66;  Keith  Waterhouse, 
columnist  playwright,  novel- 
ist, 68;  Ben  Waters,  boogie 
woogie  pianist.  23;  Kevin 
Whately,  actor,  46- 


Death  Notices 

BARTON.  On  Feb  «h  W,  paacehfty  Et 

ham*.  Edna  Barton  aged  Si  years.  widow 

of  Jaok  and  a lovtap  mother  and  modw-'n- 
taw.  IHmanU  sendee  at  the  Church  of  Tyth- 
vhifeon  Fanjhr  Worship.  MacctoeflaW  on 

Tuesday  Fab  1191  at  930am.  No  dower*. 

donations  to  CMMtan  Relief  Uganda  or 

Woodlands  Nursing  Hama.  Macefaefleld. 

Enquiries  to  J.W.  BrocKtohurat  A Sore  Ltd. 

Praataxy,  tal  91023-629232. 

HUMCA.  On  lat  February  1997,  suddenly 

but  peacefully  at  bar  laoma,  Pamela  aged 

79  years.  Much,  loved  widow  of  Michael. 

mother  at  Mchotas  and  Martin. 


dmoted  grandma  of  Katherine.  Boris. 

Emily  and  Alice.  Funeral  aorvlce  on  Mon- 

day Mdi  February  at  4pm  et  Rardefl*  PStfc 


Cremator  lam.  laatlianraaU. 


Rowan, 


. Family  lie 

donadena  H daairod  tor  Marta  Curts  Cancer 

Can  may  be  earn  to  aiariock  A Sons, 
TVeUb  House,  DarWng  RH4  2ES. 
MCNAUaKTOM.  vnode  Am  BA.  Peace- 

fcdly  at  Kama,  on  Mon  art 


Wnaaa^and  a brave. 


W Fab.  attar  a long 

hard  lijprt.  Deereto 


of  Howard,  much  loved  by  bmPy 
— nds:  Dfthy.  Dory.  Brian.  Andrew.. 
Heather,  UZ.  Sarah,  Met  Clare.  More  pre- 

cious ton  rabies.  Funeral  at  GL  Chart 
Aetdord.  Kent  on  Sat  Sto  Fab  at  noon. 

Fantoy  Roware  My.  donallona  to  Bnto- 

torougfi  Breast  Cancer.  cfO  Doves.  11b 

Station  Rd.  Aaldord.  Kent  TICS  1EY 
TOUALL,  Hans  m 31 K Jaiuuy  1»r 

peaceftJly  at  horns.  Beloved  kntumd  of 

Bahai  ad  lather  ol  awaite  end  Angela. 

Fwreral  private.  Service  of  ThanbsgMng  on 

March  7th  at  11am  In  Ctvrfsea  Old  Church. 
London  8VD3. 

In  MemorSam 

ORCHARD^  Ban  dtod  February  Oh  1993. 

Memorial  Services 


tura.  Unfinished  BuaJnass.  The  Pursuit  of 
Healto,  the  Practice  of  llottom  and  too 

Pltgrtmage  «*  FWto'.  Speaker  Hl  Ba». 

David  Janktrm.  tormedy  of  Bishop  Of  Dur- 

hara.  M sl  Mary  Weetoeth.  Lombard 

' ~E9.  Saturday  8 February  at  2pm- 
Free..  . 

■To  place  your  emura earner*  telephone 
0171 7134667  or  tax  01 71 ; ‘ 


Bara  and  3pm  tforvFil 


I 713 1129  between 


Please  that  you  was  saying  me 
somewhat  since  I/he- 

/she/you  would  taste  me  to 

realize  a version  for  PC.  ctf- 
Tfrom  stupendous  this  play.  A 
classic  where  I/he/she/you 
have  them/you. 
Hfi/shfi/it/you  does  some 
years  playing  in/at/on  my 
Spectrum  (48Kb)  efrfrom  the 
fantastic  play  GAUNTLET. 
BadtranslatianorneioEkath- 
speak?  A posting  from  the 

usBietymosgnHgpalLhumor- 

Aestrofusenet,  originally  came 
from  Spain.  The  submitters 
note  explained  ihatRgoac'ers 
collect  huge  arcade  games  (Pao 
man.  Asteroids.  Gauntlet,  etc.) 
all  day  long.  Theprogrumcode 
to  run  these  games  is  contained 
in  ROMs,  and  these  in  turn  can 
be  dissassembledto  show  fix 
sprite  graphics  with  the  aid  of 
GVIEW.Ttu&is  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  Spotted  by  Dave  & 
Matt  - 


0171-7134366;  Jackdaw,  The 
GuardUm,119Farringdon 

Road,  London  EC1R3ER. 
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Teresa  Hunter 


A BIDDING  war  for  con- 
trol of  besieged  Insurer 
Scottish  Amicable 
erupted  yesterday  when  the 
Prudential  unveiled  a near 
£2  billion  offer.  Hostile  bidder 
Abbey  National  had  the 
ground  cut  {Torn  under  its 
own  £1.4  billion  offer,  forcing 
ScotAm ’s  management  to  an- 
nounce an  .open  auction  for 
the  company. 

ScotAm  has  placed  its  own 
prospectus  for  a two-stage  flo- 
tation — due  to  be  despatched 
to  policyholders  next  week  — 
on  ice.  Yesterday  it  an- 
nounced a two-week  amnesty 
to  allow  all  “interested  par- 
ties’' to  make  formal  bids, 
after  the  Pru  oflter  which  is 
typically  worth  £700  to  cus- 
tomers in  cash,  shares  and 
bonuses. 

The  Abbey  quickly  stressed 
that  its  offer  could  be  in- 


creased and  ScotAm  admitted 
it  had  received  "several" 
other  informal  offers. 

Aegon,  owner  of  Scottish 
Equitable.  Is  thought  a likely 
suitor,  as  is  AMP,  which 
owns  Pearl  and  a slice  of  Vir- 
gin Direct  Other  foreign  in- 
surers — such  as  the  Dutch 
firms  Fortis  and  ING  (buyer 
of  Barings  after  its  collapse  in 
1995),  Allianz  of  Germany  and 
Axa-UAP  of  France  — are  ex- 
pected to  show  interest 
ScotAm  general,  manager 
John  Cowan  said:  "The  hoard 
believes  it  has  received  a 
very,  very  serious  offer  which  I 
1 it  must  stop  to  compare  with  | 
! the  management’s  own  pro- 
posal for  a two-stage  flotation. 

"The  board  believes  the 
best  way  forward  is  to  bring 
all  offers  out  into  the  public 
arena.  The  recent  aggressive 
tactics  of  Abbey  National 
have  not  added  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  situation  and 
the  staff  at  its  own  Scottish 


Mutual  must  have  found 
events  as  disturbing  as  our 
own  staff.  We  think  the  time 
has  come  to  handle  events 
more  amicably.” 

But  Pru  chief  executive  Sir 
Peter  Davis  said:  “We  do  not 
want  to  engage  in  a shoot-out 


through  the  press.  We  want  to 
behave  sensitively  to  the 
management  and  staff.” 

The  Pru  entered  serious 
talks  with  ScotAm  in  January 
1996  with  further  meetings  in 
March  and  August.  Sir  Peter 
said:  “We  identified  ScotAm 
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as  a company  we  were  very 
interested  in  acquiring  back 
in  1995.  But  the  board  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  remain 
Independent,  and  we 
respected  that  wish.” 

The  Pru  made  another  writ- 
ten offer  last  Friday  after 
news  of  the  Abbey  strike 
broke,  and  followed  up  with  a 
written  bid  yesterday. 

The  Pro  is  matching  the 
Abbey's  offer  of  £400  million 
immediate  each  or  shares  for 
policyholders  — making  an 
average  windfall  of  around 
£370.  But  the  deal  would  also 
allow  £400  million  assets  set 
aside  by  ScotAm  as  a safety 
cushion  to  be  given  away  as 
special  bonuses.  Policies 
would  be  boosted  by  an  imme- 
diate special  bonus  worth 
£150  million,  with  a further 
£250  million  when  policies 
mature. 

ScotAm’s  with-profits  life 
fund  would  benefit  from  a 
£L1  billion  cash  injection  but 


Germans  back  Italy  to  halt  run  on  lira 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Mark  Milner 

THE  European  Commis- 
sion and  Italian  authori- 
ties. backed  by  the  Ger- 
man government,  yesterday 
moved  swiftly  to  prevent  a 
run  on  the  lira  amid  reports 
Italy's  entry  into  the  single 

currency  may  be  delayed. 

Italian  bonds  and  the  lira 
came  under  early  selling  pres- 
sure after  reports  that  Rome 
would  be  offered  a face-saving 
compromise  under  which 
Italy  would  not  formally  sign 
up  for  monetary  union  until 
2000  or  2001. 

However,  despite  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  denials,  Chan- 


cellor Kohl  and  the  Italian 
prime  minister,  Romano  Pro- 
di. seem  certain  to  discuss  a 
fall  back  strategy  should  Italy 
not  qualify  to  take  part  in 
monetary  union  in  January 
1999  when  they  meet  in  Bonn 
tomorrow  — against  a back- 
ground of  mounting  alarm  in 
Germany  at  the  prospect  of 
Italian  entry. 

The  rapid  rebuttal  of  the 
reports  eased  the  selling  pres- 
sure against  die  lira  and  Ital- 
ian bonds  which  have  risen 
on  expectations  that  Italy  will 
be  among  the  first  wave  of 
countries  signing  up  for  the 
single  currency. 

Monetary  union  is  likely  to 
be  high  on  the  agenda  at  this 
weekend’s  meeting  in  Berlin 


of  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tral bank  governors  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  industrialised 
nations. 

The  meeting  is  also  ex- 
pected to  discuss  the  current 
i strength  of  stock  markets 
which  are  at  or  near  record 
levels  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, with  the  FTSE  again 
ending  on  a new  high. 

Yesterday,  the  Commission 
responded  to  suggestions  of  a 
“compromise”  plan  to  fix  a 
later  date  for  Italy's  accession 
to  EMU  by  insisting  that 
membership  of  the  single  cur- 
rency would  not  be  pre-judged 
before  EU  beads  of  govern- 
ment decide  which  countries 
qualify  early  next  year. 

“I  would  remind  you  that 


(the  Commission)  believes  a 
significant  number  of  mem- 
ber states  will  qualify  to  join 
the  first  wave  into  the  single 
currency.”  one  official  said. 

Mr  Prodi  indignantly 
rejected  suggestions  that  Italy 
would  be  offered  delayed 
entry.  Italy  was  “solemnly 
committed”  to  meeting  mem- 
bership terms  from  the  start 
“The  Italian  government 
deplores  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  false  stories  and  unjus- 
tified statements,  including 
from  authoritative  media, 
which  have  no  foundation 
whatsoever.”  Mr  Prodi  said. 

Anxious  to  distance  the 
German  government  from 
suggestions  that  it  was  con- 
niving at.  a postponement  of 


Italian  entry  into  the  single 
currency,  the  German  finance 
minister,  Theo  Waigel  sai±  “I 
know  of  no  such  consider- 
ations.” 

Following  Commission  ap- 
proval this  week  for  a series 
of  financial  transactions,  the 
Italian  government  is  confi- 
dent that  it  wfll  reduce  its 
1997  budget  deficit  below  the 
critical  3 per  cent  target,  set 
out  in  the  Maastricht  treaty. 
Bat  some  senior  German 
bankers  worry  that  Italy  may 
not  be  able  to  sustain  this  per- 
formance and  that  its  prema- 
ture entry  into  monetary 
union  might  weaken  the  in- 
ternational value  of  the  euro 
In  the  early  stages  of  mone- 
tary union. 


BSkyB  offers  more  for  less 


Lisa  Buckingham 
on  group’s  play 
to  decode  digital 
satellite  market 


decoder  boxes  to  subsidise 
the  take-rip  of  digital  satel- 
lite services  which  It  plans 
to  launch  later  this  year, 
chief  executive  Sam  Chis- 
holm said  yesterday. 

Mr  Chisholm  said  that  de- 
spite »his  week's  deal  to 
join  Granada  and  Carlton 
in  a digital  terrestrial  tele- 
vision venture  that  will 
cost  BSkyB  about  £100  mil- 
lion, be  believed  satellite 
remained  the  key  to  power 
in  the  broadcast  future. 

Mr  Chisholm  was  speak- 
ing as  BSkyB  unveiled  a 26 
per  cent  rise  tn  half-time 
profits  to  £134  million, 
helped  by  a 23  per  cent 
growth  in  subscribers  in  the 
Christmas  qnarter.  But 
43.000  new  subscribers 
came  as  a result  of  BSkyB’s 
winter  promotion,  which 
provided'  free  «Hshes  and 


receiver  boxes  to  customers 
signing  up  for  a year.  That 
cost  BSkyB  about  £20  mil- 
lion — £250  a subscriber 
after  a year's  charges  are 
taken  into  account. 

Mr  Chisholm,  who  con- 
firmed BSkyB's  plans  to  ex- 
periment with  pay  per  view 

movies  in  the  spring,  said: 
“Digital  satellite  will  be  the 
primary  driver . . . it  offers 
more  for  a lower  price.  Sky 
Is  positioning  itself  to  be 
the  key  player  in  digital. ** 
The  proposition  is  expected 
to  offer  about  200  channels 
compared  with  only  40  on 
the  terrestrial  equivalent. 

BSkyB  is  expected  to  es- 
tablish a new  partnership 
to  subsidise  digital  satellite 
decoder  boxes  which  Mr 
Chisholm  said  were  likely 
to  retail  for  about  £200 
compared  with  the  £300  ex- 1 
pected  for  terrestrial  ones. 
The  digital  satellite  de- 
coders would  adapt  to  digi- 
tal terrestrial  reception 
with  the  addition  of  a 
special  sidecar  for  £100. 

Mr  Chisholm,  who  said 
he  hoped  BSkyB  would  fea- 
ture the  joint  venture  sub- 
! scriptiem  channels  planned 
i by  the  BBC  and  Flestech. 
declined  to  comment  on  the 


group's  partners  in  the  set- 
top box  venture,  but  it  is 
understood  the  company 
has  had  negotiations  with 
BT,  Matsushita  of  Japan, 
and  HSBC  as  well  as  Sony, 
Pace,  Panasonic  and  Nokia. 

Mr  Chisholm  said  he 
thought  cable  television  op- 
erators would  be  most 
badly  squeezed  by  the  ad- 
vent of  digital  television 
bat  added  that  BSkyB 
would  soon  broadcast 
across  all  delivery  media  so 
would  be  above  the  compet- 
| itive  bun-fight. 

BSkyB  denied  that  its 
profits  would  start  to  wilt 
as  an  Increasing  number  of 
subscribers  were  delivered 
from  cable  and  eventually 
digital  terrestrial  televi- 
sion. Additional  costs 
associated  with  direct-to- 
home  dish  sales  meant 
BSkyB's  income  per  viewer 
was  roughly  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  source  of 
its  subscribers. 

Shares  in  BSkyB  soared 
by  25p  to  6l8p  even  though 
Mr  Chisholm  admitted  that 
problems  are  still  obstruct- 
ing  the  group's  venture  with 
Kindi,  which  could  provide 
access  to  the  big  German 
subscription  market 


Hesettine  in  row  over 
Paymaster  sell-off 


Landmark  merger 
made  in  heaven 


* 


Directors’  war  rooms . . . The  Prudential’s  headquarters  at  Holborn  Bars,  London,  where  yesterday's  bid  for  Scottish  Amicable  was  plotted  photograph:  martin  argles 

Pru  declares  £2bn  bid  war 


David  Hencfco 

Westminster  Oomeapondeat 

Michael  Hesemne, 
the  deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Is  em- 
broiled in  a private  row  with 
senior  Treasury  officials  try- 
ing to  stop  the  rushed  pre- 
election privatisation  of  the 
Government’s  bankers,  the 
Paymaster  General’s  Office. 

Mr  Heseltine  wants  the 
winning  private  consortia, 
tipped  to  be  Capita,  signed  by 
Valentine's  Day.  This  would 
allow  the  agency  to  change 
hands  by  April  1 and  prevent 
an  incoming  Labour  govern- 
ment from  hatting  the  sale. 

The  move  is  said  to  have 
caused  a furious  row  with 
senior  officials,  including  Ian 
Peattie.  the  assistant  paymas- 
ter general  who  sits  on  the 
evaluation  panel  which  de- 
cides who  gets  the  contract 
Mr  Hesettine  has  already 
conceded  that  financial  con- 
tracts held  between  the  NHS 
trusts  and  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral must  remain  in  state 
hands  and  all  overnight  depos- 
its from  government  depart- 
ments stay  under  state  control 


But  day-to-day  banking  ar- 
rangements with  departments 
and  arrangements  for  public 
service  pensions  Including 
the  civil  service,  NHS  and 
armed  forces  and  the  payroll 
offices  for  the  Navy  and  RAF 
are  to  be  sold. 

The  row  has  been  compli- 
cated by  fear  that  two  of  the 
bidders,  EDS,  the  American 
computer  company  who  al- 
ready run  the  Inland  Revenue 
computer,  and  Capita,  have 
no  banking  experience. 

Capita  has  Indicated  that  it 
will  relocate  staff  from  Bas- 
, ingstoke  and  Crawley  to  their 
own  centres.  Senior  officials 
: feel  it  could  cause  chaos. 

Derek  Foster.  Labour’s 
shadow  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  said  yes- 
terday: “The  privatisation 
proposal  is  completely  daft 
How  can  we  have  day-today 
banking  arrangements  in 
Whitehall  run  by  a private 
company  and  overnight  de- 
posits being  sent  to  the  Trea- 
sury. We  also  object  to 
Michael  Heseltine’s  plans  to 
rush  thfa  through  leaving  us 
with  a mess  to  clear  up  if 
John  Major  chooses  to  run  to 
the  country  on  March  20.” 


would  be  closed  to  new  busi- 
ness as  part  of  the  deal 
thereby  boosting  potential  in- 
vestment returns.  However, 
this  injection  would  be  a loan. 

The  Abbey  National  rushed 
to  counter  the  Pru’s  claim 
that  its  offer  was  “substan- 
tially” the  best  on  the  table. 
Deputy  chief  executive 
Charles  Toner  said:  "We  have 
always  Indicated  that  the 
£400  million  goodwill  offer  is  , 
a minimum  level  and  that  we 
will  in  addition  pay  whatever 
is  agreed  to  be  the  embedded 
value.” 

The  Pru  indicated  that  if 
successful  the  ScotAm  brand 
would  become  its  focus  for 
business  introduced  by  finan- 
cial advisers.  It  declined  to 
give  further  strategy  detail 
but  the  indications  are  that 
the  investment  teams  would 
be  merged,  ScotAm’s  Glasgow 
head  office  closed  and  the 
Stirling  administrative  centre 
retained  and  developed. 


Canary  Wharf 
plans  £1 65m 
riverside  site 
for  apartments, 
hotel  and  leisure 

Paufine  Springett 

CANARY  Wharf,  the  em- 
battled London  Dock- 
lands development  project, 
received  a boost  yesterday 
with  the  signing  of  an  inter-  ■ 
national  deal  to  develop  a i 
786,000  square  foot  site 
fronting  the  Thames. 

The  plan  comes  from  a 
joint  venture  called  Canary 
Wharf  Riverside  Develop- 
ment wbich  has  three 
backers:  two  Singaporean 
companies  — Hotel  Proper- 
ties and  Pidemco  Land  — 
will  have  50  per  cent  and 
30  per  cent  shares  respec- 
tively. The  remaining 
20  per  cent  will  be  taken  by 
Canary  Wharf  Itself. 

The  development,  which 
will  not  include  any  office 
space.  Is  expected  to  cost 
about  £165  million. 

Instead,  it  will  consist  of 
320  luxury  apartments,  an 
hotel  and  leisure  facilities. 
In  the  past,  developments 

of  luxury  homes  in  Dock- 
lands have  been  criticised 
by  community  groups  for 
pricing  local  people  ont  of 
the  area. 

The  £2  billion  Canary 
Wharf  project  has  had  a 
chequered  history.  It  was 
the  brainchild  of  Canadian 
property  developer  Paul 
Keichman,  who  headed  the 
property  group  Olympia  & 
York.  Building  was  begun 
in  1988. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a 
12  million  square  foot 
enterprise,  but  so  for  only 
4.5  million  has  been  com- 
pleted, including  the  800 

foot,  50-storey  tower. 

Olympia  & York  col- 
lapsed during  the  late  1980s 
recession,  becoming  the 
UK’s  largest  ever  property 
administration.  It  emerged 
from  this  low  in  1992  into 

the  ownership  of  11  banks. 
Three  years  later  It  was 
sold  for  £800  million  to  an 
international  consortium 
led  by  Mr  Reichman. 


Alex  Brummer 


EVEN  given  the  tendency 
for  hyperbole  when  two 
large  financial  groups 
merge,  the  match  between 
Dean  Witter  and  Morgan 
Stanley  does  look  like  a land- 
mark deal  In  terms  of  size  the 
new  cumbersomely  titled 
Morgan  Stanley.  Dean  Witter. 
Discovery  will  move  comfort- 
ably to  the  head  of  (he  pack, 
as  far  as  investment  banking 
is  concerned,  with  a market 
capitalisation  of  $22  billion 
<£13  billion),  comfortably 
ahead  of  Merrill  Lynch. 

Although  size  is  useful  in 
prestige  terms  it  is  irrelevant 
if  the  merger  does  not  make 
sense.  In  this  case  there  does 
appear  to  be  logic.  Morgan 
Stanley,  having  made  tbe 
breakthrough  in  tbe  Euro- 
pean marketplace,  has  all 
manner  of  products,  from  its 
underwriting  in  tbe  bond  and 
equity  markets,  but  lacked  a 
strong  retail  pipeline  in  the 
DS  through  which  to  directly 
distribute.  Dean  Witter  pro- 
vides that  as  well  as  access  to 
an  enormous  mailing  list 
through  the  Discover  card. 
Moreover.  Dean  Witter's 
retail  mutual  fund  and  credit 
card  operations  in  the  US  are 
higher  margin  business  than 
investment  banking  so  will 
help  to  stabilise  tbe  cyclical 
nature  erf  global  banking  and 
asset  management 
This  is  not  a deal  which  is 
being  done  to  take  out  costs. 
That  is  evident  right  to  the 
top  where  the  big  three  from 
both  companies  will  share  the 
spoils  and  tbe  titles,  thougb 
the  early  betting  must  be  that 
John  Mack,  as  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the 
new  group,  will  prove  the  ex- 
ecutive with  the  sharpest  el- 
bows. But  for  either  side  to 
suggest  there  Is  no  overlap  is 
disingenuous.  There  are 
bound  to  be  savings  in  admin- 
istrative. systems  and  analyti- 
calareas. 

This  deal  begs  one  other 
question.  By  all  accounts 
these  two  companies  have 
been  in  loose  discussions  for 
three  or  four  years  but  have 
never  managed  to  consum- 
mate a deal  So  why  now? 
Plainly.  Morgan  Stanley  have 
concerns  about  overcapacity 
as  newcomers  like  NatWest 
seek  to  make  way.  cutting 
margins  to  the  bone.  But 
more  seriously,  how  sensible 
is  it  for  it  to  be  going  into 
retail  mutual  fund  manage- 
ment when  Wall  Street  is  at 
its  peak.  Although  no  pre- 
mium is  being  paid,  the  possi- 
bility of  a big  shake-out  in 
equity  prices  in  the  next  12 
months  means  tbe  team  at 
MSDWD  may  be  quickly 
required  to  show  its  mettle. 


Danger  zones 

IN  THE  broader  scheme  of 
things  the  Berlin  G7  this 
weekend  should  be  a calm 
affair.  Although  some  ana- 


lysts like  Fred  Bergsten  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Eco- 
nomics believe  the  dollar  to 
be  too  strong,  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily felt  by  Robert  Rubin 
at  the  US  Treasury,  who  is 
reasonably  glad  that  tbe  firm 
US  currency  is  preventing 
overheating. 

If  there  is  a foreign  ex- 
change uncertainty  it  is  about 
the  run-in  to  European  Mone- 
tary Union  with  the  lira  pro- 
viding a taste  of  the  destabili- 
sation to  come.  Finance 
ministers  and  central  bank- 
ers are  also  thought  to  be  less 
than  sanguine  about  the 
buoyancy  of  equity  markets. 

The  Mexican  crisis  of  two 
years  ago  has  taught  financial 
officials  some  lessons:  there  is 
never  any  room  for  compla- 
cency or  hubris  in  global  fi- 
nancial markets  as  the  world 
is  never  quite  sure  where  the 
next  threat  will  come  from. 
The  IMF  is  seeking  to  do  a 
better  job  in  spotting  these 
threats.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  managing  director.  Mi- 
chel Camdessus,  is  expected 
on  Saturday  to  expound  on 
the  difficulties  of  certain 
problem  countries. 

Bulgaria,  where  inflation  is 
total!}'  out  of  hand,  will  be  a 
critical  topic,  with  the  G7 
recommending  a currency 
board  and  linking  the  lev  to 
the  German  mark.  Post-elec- 
tion Pakistan  and  Turkey, 
where  fiscal  controls  are  virtu- 
ally non-existent,  are  also  seen 
as  ripe  cases  for  treatment  It 
I is  thought  that  in  the  case  of 
Turkey.  European  Union 
countries  would  have  a special 
role  to  play  given  Turkey’s  in- 
terest in  closer  links  and  even 
membership  of  the  EU. 

Such  prevention  is  worth- 
while. but  just  in  case  emer- 
gency funds  are  required  the 
new  borrowing  arrangements 
for  the  IMF.  involving  a fresh 
class  of  developing  countries, 
are  now  In  place. 


Electricity  games 

HERE’S  a reafly  good 
wheeze.  The  electricity 
supply  industry  is  in 
the  process  of  spending  up- 
wards of  £500  million  to  intro- 
duce and  run  computer  sys- 
tems that  will  assist 
competition  and  keep  track  of 
24  million  domestic  electric- 
ity consumers. 

The  rough  and  ready  cost 
benefit  analysis  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Littlechild 
seems  hardly  adequate  to  jus- 
tify either  tbe  upheaval  or  the 
spending,  despite  the  Prors 
faith  in  tbe  invigorating  ef- 
fects of  perfect  competition. 

He  “believes  that  prices 
will  respond”  to  competition 
and  that  tbe  benefits  will 
“more  than  outweigh  even 
the  highest  estimates  or 
costs”.  The  assumption  is 
that  thousands  or  perfectly 
rational  consumers  will  hap- 
pily switch  supplier  any  num- 
ber of  times  to  save  a few 
pounds. 

But  the  Prof  left  MPs  on  the 
Commons  select  commiteee 
open  mouthed  yesterday 
when  he  added:  “Whether 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  per- 
suade people  to  switch,  we 
don't  know." 

You  can  of  course  fool  some 
or  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  consumers  are  unlikely  to 
be  persuaded  that  paying  for 
a system  which  delivers  nebu- 
lous benefits  Is  a good  deal 


West  is  pressed  to 
reverse  cuts  in  aid 


Sarah  Ryte 


THE  world’s  richest  na- 
tions were  last  night 
urged  to  raise  their  con- 
tributions to  help  halve  global 
poverty  over  the  next  20  years 

as  it  emerged  that  aid  from 
the  West  fell  by  almost  10  per 
cent  last  year. 

Britain  was  one  of  14 
wealthy  industrialised 
nations  cutting  back  on  its  fi- 
nancial help  to  developing 
countries,  and  now  spends 
less  than  tbe  Netherlands,  a 
country  with  only  a third  of 
the  UK's  annual  income. 

According  to  latest  debt  and 
aid  data  from  tbe  Organisation 
for  Economic  Development  and 
Co-operation,  UK  official  dona- 
tions fall  6 per  cent  to  £3J 57,000 
in  1995.  compared  to  an  11  per 
cent  increase  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  £3^26.000. 

TOURIST  RATES  — SANK  SELLS 


It  represented  Just  0.28  per 
cent  of  UK  GNP,  placing  it 
15th  in  the  league  table  of  De- 
velopment Assistance  Com- 
mittee nations.  The  United 
Nations  has  a target  of  0.7  per 
cent  of  GDP  from  Western 
nations,  but  this  figure  was 
achieved  by  only  four  coun- 
tries — Denmark,  Norway, 
tbe  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

Tbe  OECD  yesterday  un- 
veiled a "visionary”  range  of 
targets  to  cut  poverty  to 
“just”  650  million  people  and 
improve  filing  standards  by 
2015  and  warned  that  soaring 
private  finance  flows  to  devel- 
oping nations  — a record  S159 
billion  in  1995  — would  be  in- 
sufficient to  achieve  its  goals.  ’ 

It  said  the  world’s  poorest 
countries  received  just  a frac- 
tion of  private  finance,  with 
nations  in  sub-saharan  Africa 
being  particularly  unlikely  to 
attract  significant  investment 


Australia  2.07 
AusUib  18.30 
Belgium  53.61 
Ganade  2.13 
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Denmark  9.96 
Finland  7.90 
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France  8.77 
Germany  2.60 
Greece  414.70 
Hong  Kong  12.29 
indie  56.02 
Ireland  0.986 
Israel  5.36 


Italy  2.598 
Malta  0.593 
Netherlands  2.92 
New  Zealand  2SS 
Norway  10.25 
Portugal  262.70 
Saudi  Arabia  6.06 
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Spain  220.80 
Sweden  11.77 
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Turkey  17&Z47 
USA  1.53 
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Shin  Kwang-shik  of  the  Korea  First  Bank  arrested  yesterday  accused  of  accepting  bribes 

Korea  corrupted — absolutely 


Hanbo  scandal  has  politicians  running  for 
cover,  Chris  Barrie  reports  from  Seoul 


AS  KOREANS  prepare 
for  Saturday’s  new 
year  celebrations 
they  are  gladly  leav- 
ing behind  an  annus  horribl- 
lis:  not  just  a ballooning  trade 
deficit  and  slower  growth, 
bad  enough  in  themselves, 
but  street  riots  and  a general 
strike  over  new  labour  laws. 

But  the  financial  scandal 
seeping  out  of  the  Hanbo 
group,  the  country’s  14th  larg- 
est conglomerate,  has  ex- 
ceeded even  their  worst  fears, 
in  a country  used  to  political 
and  commercial  sleaze.  The 
corruption,  eating  deep  into 
the  civil  service  and  banking 
community,  could  taint  the 
Blue  House,  the  presidency, 
itself. 

Yesterday,  prosecutors  said 
the  presidents  of  two  leading 
banks.  Shin  Kwang-shik  of 
the  Korea  First  Bank  and 
Woo  Chan-mok  of  the  Cho- 
hung  Bank,  were  arrested, 
accused  of  accepting  bribes  of 
$470,000  (£290.000)  each  for  ad- 
vancing loans  to  Hanbo. 

Others  are  being  ques- 
tioned over  how  Hanbo's  larg- 
est offshoot  a steel  company, 
collapsed  two  weeks  ago  with 
debts  of  $6 billion.  Other 


News  in  brief 


Hanbo  subsidiaries  have  fol- 
lowed and  the  group’s 
founder.  Chung  Tae-soo.  has 
been  arrested  amid  allega- 
tions that  bribes  were  paid  to 
bankers  and  politicians  to  se- 
cure loans  from  61  banks  and 
financial  institutions. 

With  rumours  circulating 
that  further  cases  may 
emerge  before  the  presiden- 
tial elections  later  this  year, 
the  government  and  opposi- 
tion are  at  loggerheads  over 
the  affair.  Kwon  Ro-gap,  a 
leading  aide  to  potential  pres- 
idential candidate  Kim  Dae- 
jung,  has  admitted  taking 
money  from  the  Hanbo  boss 
but  insists  the  $188,000  was  a 
legitimate  campaign  advance. 
The  opposition  is  counter-at- 
tacking by  accusing  president 
Kim  Young-sam’s  campaign 
managers  of  taking  money 
from  Hanbo  in  the  1992  elec- 
tions — which  he  won  on  an 
anti-corruption  platform. 

Meanwhile,  president  Kim 
has  sought  to  walk  a tight- 
rope by  assuring  the  interna- 
tional community  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  financial  system 
while  refusing  to  sanction  a 
traditional  Korean  rescue 
package.  In  the  past,  the  state 


would  have  provided  soft 
loans  to  the  banks  Involved, 
and  the  bankers  would  have 
received  suspended  prison 
sentences.  So  far,  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  a tougher  line 
by  offering  loans  only  at  full 
commercial  rates. 

Despite  the  government's 
protestations,  street  senti- 
ment is  of  weary  cynicism. 

Corruption  has  been  part  of 
Korean  officialdom  since  the 
early  1970s  when  the  regime 
of  former  general  and  presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  began 


state  and  financial  sectors,  of 
politics  and  hot  money,  lends 
itself  to  corruption. 

And  the  country’s  financial 
institutions  are  immature  — 
like  its  political  democracy. 

Dr  Cho  Yoon-je,  senior 
counsellor  to  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  said  Korea's 
economy  had  grown  as  much 
in  30  years  as  the  British 
economy  had  over  300  years. 
“Our  institutions  and  sys- 
tems have  not  caught  up  that 
rapidly,"  he  said. 

Dr  Cho,  based  at  the  Minis- 


‘In  30  years  the  economy  grew  as  much  as 
UK’s  did  in  300.  Systems  didn’t  catch  up’ 


to  repress  dissent  Mr  Park 
built  the  modern  Korean 
economy  by  controlling  busi- 
ness through  the  civil  service 
and  the  banks. 

The  financial  system  be- 
came an  extension  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  and  scarce 
capital  was  advanced  only  for 
ventures  which  bureaucrats 
considered  deserving.  Com- 
mercial risk  assessment  was 
unknown.  Bank  presidents 
were,  and  in  some  cases  still 
are,  appointed  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  and  Econo- 
my. to  which  they  often  as- 
pire to  return.  This  web  of 


try  for  Finance  and  Economy, 
said  the  government  was  de- 
termined to  move  to  more 
open  markets  and  to  liberal- 
ise and  reform  the  financial 
system.  The  Hanbo  affair 
would  "expedite  change”.  Al- 
though there  may  be  a back- 
lash against  reform  at  first, 
“it  will  prompt  the  govern- 
ment to  review  past  policies 
and  ...  produce  swifter  re- 
forms.” 

The  government  is  under 
pressure  from  senior  busi- 
nessmen to  act  Lee  Chan-ho, 
managing  director  finance  of 
the  LG  Electronics  group. 


said  yesterday  that  Korea 
needed  a new  financial  sys- 
tem. Without  reform,  indus- 
try’s ability  to  grow  would  be 
limited  by  the  inadequacies  of 
the  banking  sector  while  the 
state  would  suffer  from  fur- 
ther corruption.  He  said: 
“Everyone  knows  what  Is 
needed.  The  problem  is  that 
no  one  decides  to  practise  it. 

The  government  points  to 
past  reform,  such  as  the  liber- 
alising of  interest  rates,  as 
evidence  of  Its  willingness  to 
move  ahead. 

The  Bank  of  Korea  also  rec- 
ognises that  its  supervisory 
role  is  under  scrutiny.  The 
Bank  has  quietly  instituted 
an  internal  inquiry,  as  yet  un- 
publicised, into  what  hap- 
pened over  the  supervision  of 
banks  lending  to  Hanbo. 

But  policy  makers  face  a 
mammoth  task,  made  all  the 
more  awkward  by  the  way 
banking  reform  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  Korean  business  tra- 
dition. 

One  Western  banker  said 
Hanbo  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  loans  edifice 
upon  which  the  country’s  big 
groups  are  based.  "Funda- 
mentally, too  much  has  been 
won  here  too  quickly.  It  is  all 
on  borrowed  money,”  he  said. 
"The  bubble  may  be  about  to 
burst  Is  Hanbo  the  only 
case?" 


Electricity 
paper  chase 

THE  new  age  of  competi- 
tion in  electricity  supply 
may  be  ushered  in  with  paper 
and  pen.  not  computers,  ac- 
cording to  contingency  plans 
drawn  up  by  the  industry, 
writes  Celia  Weston. 

In  spite  of  having  years  to 
prepare.  Professor  Stepben 
Little-child,  industry  regula- 
tor. admitted  yesterday  that 
not  ail  companies  may  be 
ready. 

The  introduction  of  compe- 
tition for  24  million  domestic 
electricity  consumers  is  to  be 
phased  in  between  April  and 
September  1998. 

Up  to  an  estimated  £500  mil- 
lion is  to  be  spent  by  the  14 
independent  electricity  sup- 
ply companies  on  information 
technology  and  communica- 
tions systems  to  facilitate 
competition.  Prof  Littlechild 
has  yet  to  decide  how  much  of 
that  money  will  be  recouped 
from  customers  through  high- 
er bills. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


PLATITUDE  alert!  An 
election's  looming  and 
the  great  and  good  are 
sermonising  and  generally 
sounding  like  the  C of  E on 
a bad  day.  First  is  Sir  Colin 
Marshall,  chairman  of  our 
fave  airline,  who,  grappling 
with  the  big  question  of 
whose  interests  companies 
should  serve  (shareholders, 
customers  or  workers) 
came  down  on  the  side  of 
— all  three.  “The  truth  is 
[homily  warning  red!  Plati- 
tude imminent!)  “that  the 
interests  of  all  stakehold- 
ers are  interdependent  and 
must  work  together  all  of 
the  time.”  Thank  you,  wise 
one.  Roll  over  Zoroaster. 


Insurers  drag  heels 


INSURERS  are  dragging 
their  heels  over  compensa- 
tion to  238.000  people  who 
have  lost  money  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  state  earnings- 
related  pension  scheme 
(Serps),  writes  Richard  Miles. 
A report  from  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  yester- 
day disclosed  that  almost  a 
third  of  the  109  companies 
which  sell  personal  pensions 
have  yet  to  lake  any  action, 
even  though  SEB  asked  insur- 


ers to  look  at  the  fixed  charges 
on  their  pension  policies  last 
May.  Four  — Century  Life. 
London  & Manchester.  M&G 
and  Winterthur  Life  — are 
refusing  to  act 
The  victims  are  mostly  low 
paid  people  who  have  had  sev- 
eral jots  and  women  who 
have  taken  career  breaks. 
They  face  a loss  because  oT 
high  charges  and  lack  of 
National  Insurance 

contributions. 


Halewood  unions  in  job  talks 

FORD  unions  yesterday  began  two  days  of  talks  with  Jac 
Nasser,  the  head  of  the  car  company's  European  opera- 
tions, aimed  at  rescuing  1.300  jobs  under  threat  at  the 
Halewood  plant  on  Merseyside,  writes  Martyn  HatsalL 
Mr  Nasser  gave  an  assurance  that  the  plant  has  a role  in  the 
company’s  plans  despite  the  decision  to  build  the  new  Escort 
in  mainland  Europe,  which  has  led  to  fears  that  all  Halewood’s 
4,000  production  Jobs  are  in  jeopardy.  Parallel  negotiations  are 
taking  place  between  Ford  and  the  Government  about  grant 
aid.  rumoured  to  be  up  to  £70  million,  to  anchor  Ford  on 
Merseyside. 


As 


N OPEN  letter  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police: 
“lear  Yard.  Caught  the 


Treasury  Budget  leaker 
yet?  PS  to  Leaker:  come  No- 
vember. give  US  the  stuff 
this  time. 

Meanwhile.  12  t- 

mea  were  on  their 
way  to  jail  yester- 
day, hut  not  in  connection 
with  That  Leak.  The  man- 
darins were  visiting  Fa- 
zackerley  nick  on  Mersey- 
side, a flagship  project  of 
the  Private  Finance  Initia- 
tive (that  thing  no-one 
understands  but  which 
makes  all  the  public  ac- 
counts add  up).  The  Trea- 
sury bods  won't  be  coming 
across  any  mass  murderers 
Or  top  IRA  men  — shoplift- 
ers and  pros  ties  are  Fazack- 
erley’s  usual  inmates. 

Elsewhere,  Time 
magazine  devotes  is 
pages  to  puffing  the 
spiritual  homeland  of  all 
things  '^private”,  “finance” 
and  “initiative''  (not  neces- 
sarily in  that  order)  — the 
Federation  of  Nigeria.  This 


is,  apparently,  “The  Mar- 
ket for  the  Nest  Millen- 
nium” (the  one  after  next 
maybe)  and  Time  notes 
“positive  Indications'', 
“hopeful  economic  indica- 
tors” and  “the  authorities’ 
consistent  and  tongh 
actions  on  the  economic 
front”  (that's  one  way  of 
patting  it).  Can  this  be  the 


Lloyds  plans 
Brazil  push 

LLOYDS  TSB  yesterday 
announced  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  banking  operation 
In  Brazil.  Lloyds,  which  al- 
ready owns  half  of  the  Bra- 
zilian bank  Mnldpllc,  is  ne- 
gotiating to  boy  the  assets 
owned  by  Multiplic’s  other 
two  shareholders. 

Lloyds  has  strong  histori- 
cal links  in  Latin  America. 
It  has  operated  in  Brazil  for 
100  years  and  has  owned 
the  Multiplic  stake  for  18 
years.  Banking  experts 
have  pot  the  purchase  price 
of  the  new  assets  at  around 
$600  million  (£360  million). 

Although  Lloyds  has 
recently  focused  most 
strongly  on  its  UK  retail 
banking  activities.  It  has 
kept  an  eye  on  suitable  op- 
portunities abroad.  Last 
year  It  was  beaten  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  New  Zealand’s 
Trust  Bank  by  Australia’s 
Westpac  Banking 

Corporation. 


same  Nigeria  listed  in  the 
premier  slush-league  by 
Berlin-based  Transparency 
International?  Alas,  yes. 
One  of  the  biggest  ads  in 
the  Time  supplement  is 
from  the  Central  Bank, 
warning  investors  against 
Nigeria's  least-wanted  ex- 
port: the  multiple  “ad- 
vanced fee  frauds"  that 
have  plagued  businesses  in 
Britain  and  other 
countries.  Don't  ever 
change. 

NOT  letting  your  right 
hand  know  what  your 
left  band  is  up  to 
comes  naturally  to  a giant 
group  like  Fidelity.  Its  pri- 
vate client  brokerage  arm 
may  be  in  deep  crisis,  with 
a wonky  computer  system 
having  driven  it  (temporar- 
ily) out  of  business  and  reg- 
ulators salivating  at  the 
size  of  fine  they  will  levy 
once  the  mess  is  sorted,  but 
sister  company  Fidelity  In- 
vestments sails  merrily  on. 
“The  Bucks  Start  Here" 


Dutch  eyeing 
UK  property 

A DUTCH  property  group, 
Rodatnco,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  It  Is  in  talks  with 
Barclays  Bank  to  buy  Imry 
Holdings,  the  British  prop- 
erty company  rescued  by  the 
bank  in  1992.  writes  fan  King. 

Rodanico  — which  tried  un- 
successfully to  take  over 
Hammerson  in  1989  — is 
reported  by  Dutch  newspa- 
persto  be  discussing  an  offer 
valuing  Imry  at  up  to 
£450  million,  having  outbid  a 
number  of  British  property 
groups. 

As  part  of  the  sale,  which  is 
being  handled  by  BZW,  Bar- 
clays is  thought  to  be  press- 
ing for  repayment  of  out- 
standing borrowings  by  Imry, 
which  owns  the  Shires  shop- 
ping centre  in  Southampton 
and  has  a book  value  of 
around  £400  million. 

Barclays  took  control  of 
Imry  when  it  was  forced  to 
enforce  security  against  loans 
to  the  group. 


screams  a billboard  adver- 
tising its  wonderful  ser- 
vices. adding  “10  million 
Investors  trust  Fidelity”. 

There  is  not  a lot  of 
trust  In  the  New  Mos- 
cow, it  seems,  not  even 
with  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  Russian  member- 
ship of  the  Council  of 
Europe.  Taylor  Woodrow, 
that  lean,  mean,  ultra-con- 
servative construction 
giant,  has  had  to  swallow 
its  principles  and  permit  a 
few  free-riders  on  its  ship- 
ments of  building  materials 
into  the  Russian  capital, 
where  it  is  working  on  a 
new  British  embassy.  The 
supernumeraries  hail  from 
that  haven  of  non-Taylor- 
ian  underemployment, 
M15,  and  are  riding  shot- 
gun. supposedly,  to  protect 
against  bugging  by  our 
Russian  ‘‘partners".  Life 
was  a lot  easier  back  in 
1990.  when  Taylor  was  run- 
ning up  Moscow's  first 
Pizza  Huts. 


£6bn  deal  creates 
world  leader  in 

_» 

financial  services 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


ORGAN  Stanley 
and  Dean  Witter 
yesterday  an- 
nounced a record 
S10  billion  (£6  billion)  merger 
that  will  create  the  world’s 
largest  financial  services 
company. 

The  deal,  three  years  in  the 
m string,  will  displace  Merrill 


Lynch  as  market  leader  and 
create  a securities  power- 
house with  a market  capital- 
isation of  $21  billion. 

Morgan  Stanley  is  one  of 
the  premier  names  in  invest- 
ment banking  with  ties  to 
America's  largest  corpora- 
tions, while  Dean  Witter  is  a 
brokerage  with  an  extensive 
retail  network  catering  to 
small  investors.  The  new 
company  will  lead  its  Ameri- 


can rivals  in  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions as  well  as  asset 
management  with  more  than 
$270  billion  on  its  books. 

It  will  also  be  top  in  under- 
writing stock  market  flota- 
tions and  credit  cards, 
through  Dean  Winer's  owner- 
ship of  the  highly  successful 
Discover  card.  It  will  have  a 
global  presence  with  409  of- 
fices in  38  countries. 

The  combination  comes  at  a 
time  of  deep  turmoil  in  the  US 


financial  sector.  There  hove 
been  a number  of  bonk  merg- 
ers, and  European  banks  such 
as  National  Westminster  and 
Deutsche  Bank  are  seeking  to 
establish  an  investment  bank- 
ing presence  in  the  US. 

Analysts  expect  a flurry  of 
mergers  between  big  banks 
and  securities  houses  as  the 
Glass-Steagnll  Act,  which  has 
prevented  such  mega-deals  In 
the  past,  comes  under  in- 
creasing attack  In  Congress, 

“We  have  believed  for  some 
time  that  consolidation  and 
convergence  will  occur 
around  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  financial  services 
said  Morgan  Stanley  chair- 
man Richard  Fisher.  “If  you 
believe  that,  it  makes  sense  to 
pick  your  partner  rather  than . 
wait  for  the  alternatives." 

On  paper,  the  deal  looks 
like  “an  ideal  merger,”  in  the 
words  of  Dean  Witter  chair- 
man Philip  Purcell,  who  will 
be  chairman  and  Chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  newly 
named  Morgan  Stanley,  Dean 
Witter,  Discover.  His  partner 
will  be  Morgan  Stanley  presi- 
dent John  Mack,  who  will  be- 
come president  and  chief  op- 
erating officer. 

But  blending  high  end  in- 
vestment banking  with  the 
less  glamorous  business  of 
retail  brokering  is  notori- 


ously difficult. . Sears, . the 
retail  group,  iriod  to  create  a 
one-stop  financial  services 
firm  with  Dean  Wirtrr  but 
hod  to  spin  off  the  renamed 
Dean  Witter,  Discover  when 
the  plan  backfired.  f 

For  Morgan  Stanley ,V  this 
marks  its  second  attempt  at  a 
high-profile  merger  after  its 
attempt  to  corabinp  with 
SG  Warburg  collapsed  in  1994. 

Merrill  Lynch  Is  the  only 
Wall  Street  firm  to  have  suc- 
cessfully pulled  off  the  diffi- 
cult marriage  of  the  corporate 
and  retail  ends  of  tho  busi- 
ness and  it  has  accomplished 
this  through  Internal  growth 
rather  than  mergers.  But  the 
pressure  Is  on  investment 
banks  to  increase  their  capi- 
tal base  or  tap  an  extensive 
retail  network  to  complement 
their  underwriting.  Compa- 
nies floating  shares  tend  :o 
gravitate  to  securities  houses 
that  beast  a big  network  to 
market  those  securities.  Salo- 
mon Brothers,  the  powerful 
Wall  Street  trading  firm.' 
recently  linked  up  with  Fidel 
ity  Investments  in  order  to: 
tap  into  the  mutual  hind, 
giant's  distribution  system. 

Investment  banks  are  also 
seeking  more  stable  revenues 
through  asset  management,  a 
lucrative  but  less  risky  activ- 
ity than  trading. 


Grim  global  banking  wars 
loom  for  the  21  st  century 


MARK  MILNER 

on  an  executive’s 
revolutionary 
vision  of  future 


A LITTLE  over  four 
months  ago  a senior 
banking  executive 
warned  a gathering  of  ana- 
lysts that  “it  is  clear  that  the 
financial  services  industry  in 
Europe  and  indeed  globally  is 
going  through  a revolution”. 

There  would  not  be  a typi- 
cal 21st  century  financial  ser- 
vices firm,  he  argued.  Instead 
he  picked  oat  tour  categories. 
The  first  would  be  a small 
group  of  universal  banks  of- 
fering services  from  retail  to 
investment  banking  round 
the  world  — though  with  only 
a limited  presence  in  the  US 
and  Japan. 

This  group  would  include 
the  Swiss  and  UK  banks,  Ger- 
many’s Deutsche  Bank  and 
Holland’s  ABN  AMRO  and 
one  American  name,  that  of 
JP  Morgan. 

The  second  group  would 
also  offer  a wide  range  but 
their  operations  would  be 
mainly  in  Europe.  This  group 
would  include  names  like  So- 
ciety Generate,  Paribas, 
Dresdner  and  Santander. 

Then  there  would  be  a 
handful  of  global  investment 
banks  (the  so-called  bulge 
banks)  such  as  Morgan  Stan- 


ley, Goldman  Sachs  and  Mer- 
rill Lynch:  while  the  final  cat- 
egory would  be  product-based 
Institutions  like  American 
Express,  Citibank,  Mondex 
and  (perhaps)  Direct  Line. 

Yesterday  another  piece  in 
the  rapidly  changing  pattern 
foreseen  by  former  analyst- 
turned-investment  banker 
Keith  Brown  fell  into  place, 
when  his  own  firm.  Morgan 
Stanley,  announced  it  is  to 
merge  with  fellow  Wall  Street 
giant.  Dean  Witter,  Discover. 


The  big  players 
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The  move  is  unlikely  to 
have  an  immediate  impact  on 
European  investment  banks. 
It  wdl,  however,  make  one  of 
Mr  Brown’s  truly  global  in- 
vestment banks  part  of  an 
even  bigger  organisation 
which  will  massively  in- 
crease its  distribution  reach 


— its  ability  to  raise  money 
for  international  corporate 
and  government  clients  by 
tapping  the  huge  US  savings 
market 

It  is  in  US  distribution  that 
the  Europeans  feel  most  at  a 
disadvantage  to  the  American 
houses.  European  investment 
banks  are  already  well  aware 
of  the  clout  of  the  big  US  play- 
ers. Four  of  the  top  five  book- 
runners (by  value)  in  the  in- 
ternational bond  market  and 
two  of  the  top  five  in  the 
European  bond  market  last 
year  were  American. 

The  Swiss  banking  commu- 
nity has  not  forgotten  that  the 
advisers  to  the  merger  of  two 
big  Swiss  chemical  compa- 
nies, Ciba  and  Sandoz.  were 
both  American:  JP  Morgan 
and  Morgan  Stanley. 

Gallingly,  no  doubt,  none  of 
the  European  banks  has  the 
kind  of  distribution  clout  in 
the  US  that  JP  Morgan  has  in 
Europe.  Even  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  the  Europeans  will 
acknowledge  in  private  that 
it  is  the  big  US  houses  that 
they  have  to  match. 

Others  will  use  their  bal- 
ance sheet  strength  to  try  to 
build  up  market  share  in 
areas  where  they  feel  they 
can  make  an  impression. 

One  worry  is  that  there  is 
too  much  capacity  in  the  in- 
vestment hanking  industry. 
Margins  are  reportedly  being 
squeezed.  Then  few  revolu- 
tions are  achieved  without 
bloodshed. 


The  more  you  stay.  ih«  better  it  gets. 


Add  some  sparkle 
to  your  business  trips. 

Every  time  you  slop  over  at  HoSday  inn.  you're  dang  a tat  more  fron  Just  letting  ytxxeetf 
In  to-  o warm  welcome  and  a comfortable  room.  And  as  a Priority  CJub  merrtaer.  you 
get  a fu*  rang©  of  priwSogas.  BeX  there's  more:  <xjr  Executive  Extravaganza,  which  runs 
from  1 5 Jsixiary  to  1 5 September  1 997.  adds  a number  of  spectacular  benefits.  After 
jus*  3 stays,  you  can  earn  400  bonus  Priority  Club  points  (often  doubling  the  usual 
amount)  and  use  them  for  on  Executive  Bedroom  upgrade.  If  you’re  a keen  coUoctar, 
yau  ootid  enjoy  a weekend  night  for  two  at  many  of  our  hotels  for  only  1 200  Priority 
Oub  points.  And  than,  there’s  our  competition.  Enter  now.  youl  receive  an  Instant 
souvenir  and  perhaps  earn  one  or  two  of  the  hundreds  of  exciting  prises  along  the 
wey.  The  top  rxtee  Is  a week  of  fun  In  Hollywood  for  you  and  the  family.  A glittering 
prospect  adding  extra  spertde  to  your  business  travel 

For  reservations  at  over  240  hotels  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
call  toll-free:  0800  887  121. 
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to  and  out  more  about  Priority  Out*. 
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Racing 


Chris  Hawkins  sees  the  form  book  turned 
upside  down  in  the  Comet  Chase  at  Ascot  : 


ONE  MAN  Joined  the 
mortals  and  toppled 
off  Mount  Olympus 
when  beaten  by  the 
first  season  novice  Strong 
Promise  in  the  Comet  Chase 
at  Ascot  yesterday. 

As  expected,  Richard  Dun- 
woody  set  out  to  make  an  the 
running  on  One  Man  but  the 
grey  was  never  “pinging"  his 
fences  and  when  joined  four 
out  by  Strong  Promise  the 
writing  was  on  the  waEL 
One  Man  was  two  Tengffte 
down  running  to  the  last  »™i 
looked  for  a stride  or  two  as  if 
he  was  rallying  after  a superb 
leap,  but  the  verdict  of  most 
observers  was  that  it  was  not 
a wholehearted  effort 
Norman  Williamson,  rider 
of  the  winner,  gave  his  opin- 
ion and  said:  "For  me  One 
Man  is  a great  traveller  but 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  find  a lot 
off  the  bridle.” 

Predictably.  Dunwoody 
stuck  up  for  his  mount  say- 
ing: “Strong  Promise 
stretched  us  from  four  out 
and  we  were  hard  at  it  He 
battled  hut  didn’t  have 
enough  to  get  back..  1 was 
happy  enough  with  him.  I 

thfnfc-  the  winner  is  very 

good.” 

Strong  Promise,  a magnifi- 
cent stamp  of  horse,  was  offi- 
cially rated  281b  inferior  to 
One  Man  but  as  a six-year- 
old.  is  improving  all  the  time. 

He  finished  over  50  lengths 
behind  One  Man  in  the' King 
George  at  Kempton . but 


dearly  ran  too  badly  to  be 
true.  Chris  Kinane,  assistant 
to  trainer  Geoff  Hubbard, 
who  is  holidaying  In  Barba- 
dos, confirmed  that  Strong 
Promise  was  “sick  for  ten 
days”  after  Kempton. 

“He's  in  the  Cathcazt  Chase 
(2&m)  at  Cheltenham  but  Mr 
Hubbard,  I know,  would  love 
to  win  the  Queen  Mother 
Chase.”  said  Rtnane 

Inevitably  Gordon  Rich- 
ards, trainer  of  One  Man,  was 
besieged  by  the  media,  but 
few  men  take  defeat  better 
and  he  was  happy  to  teiic  at 
length:  "It’s  a pity  because 
the  public  was  beginning  to 
like  this  horse  but,  * on  the 
book  and  at  the  weights,  he 
should  have  won  today  and 
when  he  gets  hack  home  m 
have  him  checked  out. 

*Tve  seen  him  jump  better 
and  he  shortened  up  at  the 
ditch  and  I was  disappointed, 
although  rve  always  rated 
the  winner.  Maybe  the  previ- 
ous race  took  a bit  more  but  of 
my  fellow  than  we  thought 

“Where  we  go  now  I don’t 
know.  He’d  certainly  like  Liv- 
erpool and  the  Martell  Cup 
would  be  ideal.  He  might  Just 
give  Cheltenham  a mina  but 
Mr  Hales,  his  owner,  has  his 
heart  set  on  the  Gold  Cup.” 

It  would  be  overstating  it  to 
say  that  One  Man’s  reputa- 
tion is  in  tatters  but  so  con- 
clusive was  the-  defeat  that 
talk  about  f!hritenli«m  tar- 
gets seems  pointless. 

This  is  a track  which  puts  a 


premium  on  guts  rather  than 
brilliance  and  few  believe 
One  Man  can  ever  win  a Gold 
.Cup  now.  Coral  have  knocked 
him  but  to  10-1  while  Lad- 
brokes offer  10-1  with  a run. 
But  none  of  them  are  quoting 
him  for  the  Two  Mile  Cham- 
pion Chase. 

This  remains  the  aim  of ! 
Sound  Man  who  finished  ten 
lengths  away  third  yesterday. 
A sketchy  jumper  at  the  best 
of  times,  he  was  even  worse 
than  usual  here  but  Edward 
O'Grady,  his  trainer,  says  be 
blew  a lot  and  is  sore  to 
improve. 

Haile  Derring  defied  a 48Tb 
rise  in  the  handicap  since  he 
won  his  first'race  in  January 
last  year  to  waiw  all  in  the 
Shenley  Enterprises  Hurdle. 

This  was  his  fourth  success 
erf  the  season  and  he  now  goes 
for  the  Gold  Card  Hurdle  at 
the  Festival. - 

Tom  Jenkscame  in  for  the 
ride  in  place  <tf  Carl  Llewel- 
lyn, who  hurt  a knee  at  War- 
wick on  Tuesday,  but  Llewel- 
lyn is  hoping,  to  be  fit  to  ride 
Mlstinguett  in  the  Tote  Gold 
Trophy  at  Newbury  on 
Saturday. 

Nigel  Twiston  Davies,  the 
trainer,  also  has  Mister  Mo- 
rose and  Romancer  in  the 
race  but  says  they  will  only 
run  if  it  is  genuinely  good 
ground  or  softer. 

Francois  Doumen,  the 
French  trainer,  sent  out  his 
third  winner  of  the  week 
when  Djeddah  jumped  with 
style  to  win  the  Reynoldstown 
Novice  Chase  by  24  lengths. 
The  six-year-old  will  now  go 
for  the  Sun  Alliance  at 

Cheltenham. 
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Strang  stuff . . . Strong  Promise  has  the  call  over  the  grey  One  Man  on  the  run  to  the  last  fence  in  the  Comet  Chase 
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Rough  Quest  out  for  season 


Rough  quest  will  not 

race  again  thin  sea- 
son. Last  year’s  Grand 
National  winner  will  be 
given  a complete  rest  and 
brought  back  for  the  1997/8 
campaign. 

The  decision  to  lay  off 
Rough  Quest  was  made  yes- 
terday after  connections 
were  given  the  results  of  a 
scan  on  his  injured  near- 
fore. 


“It’s  very  disappointing 
but.  the  vert  said  the  best 
thing  for  him  would  be 
some  rest,"  said  Terry  Ca- 
sey, the  gelding’s  trainer. 
“He  said  the  injury  could 
have  been  aggravated  if  we 
raced  him  again  now.  He’ll 
be  staying  with  us  through- 
out the  summer  and  we’re 
going  to  be  very  careful 
with  him. 

“I  wouldn't  have  thought 


there  would  be  any  prob- 
lem for  his  return  next  sea- 
son. It’s  a very  small  bit  of 
heat  on  his  near-fore 
tendon.** 

• Frankie  Dettori,  riding 
in  Britain  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  failed  to  score  in 
each  of  his  three  rides  at 
Wolverhampton  yesterday. 
He  moves  on  to  Lingfield 
today  when  he  has  four 
mounts. 


Claymore  Lad  ready  to  strike 
for  King  off  a handy  mark 


Ron  Cox 


CLAYMORE  LAD,  poten- 
tially a lot  better  than  bis 
modest  form  figures  suggest, 
could  prove  a snip  at  the 
weights  in  the  Whittlesey 
Novice  Handicap  Chase  at 
Huntingdon  today. 

Jeff  King's  lightly-raced 
seven-year-old  was  having 
only  his  second  outing  over 


fences  when  when  finishing 
fifth  behind  Sir  Leonard  here 
a fortnight  ago. 

He  only  weakened  at  the 
second  last  fence  and,  off  lOst 
today.  Claymore  Lad  (2.00) 
faces  a for  easier  task. 

Agistment  (2U30),  Jimmy 
FitzGerald's  promising  six- 
year-old.  can  strengthen  his 
Cheltenham  claims  with  an- 
other victory  in  the  Sidney 
Banks  Memorial  Hurdle. 
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65500-9  TAUmAM  (14J  8 Do*  M 


'.00636-  BNTBBN(1BB)0  LMQoni64  

460105-  4NIBHMN  (100)  (D)  P Effna  M _ 
DDD-111YGTai«EBim(ma4(D)  P tMdaia  M 
5005007  PUZZUMJHT  (pB)  C BUttabi  A-l 
" Omoli-  MAM)  PBUCiffmqNCMuhOPQ-T 
- 002644  HmHEETt  DPT  (**)  j Bear#  6-8 
N— 16*IMlfflNB.>BidWi> 

Iff  n-6  PM  Enpratt,  6-1  SpanlM*  Mud,  8-1  Hmnooy.lo  Rad.  AOMoni  Omn,  PuztoML  W 
l Prtnoa.  1S-1  BaTn*,TMNiMa.  Oman 


3.25  CLBUTIB HANHCWP  1»*l  CLABB 
1 40004)4  LAW  DAWBBR(0)T MBtl 4-6-10  . 

5 

4 

6 
0 
7 

0 


ions-  MMOWW  (it)  tteHgnllMnBBfldaa  5-6-6 

aW3E04  BMIICB0  BRni  HOOVB*  (*1}(CS)Dflrand  Daw  644 
«OO61-0  AUrAWHAFFT(7)Nta;fi^KMI«wy4-M 
037000-1  TAMAFEK  (36)  (CO)  S Doa  4-041  - 
ZS-121  QUBTARCH(1B)(ta>)WMUlr4-M 
04900-a  — TBUFFOawnB)  (CP)  CDasar  6-840 
634616-  BHALBB(10B)(te}l*lMllaMdw»4-n 
0022®-  FABON0MAIU{4B)JLHin*5*^-1Q 


TBFFOMITP0iOda4AwhB,Ndi<^T.,  . __ 

MHIaff  7-2  QuM  Arefi.  M Daocaa  WHB  Hooves,  64  Rsnoan.  Ahwyg  Hvpy.  74  TAwaMc.  6-1PrtM 
04  WwB  6BL 144  law  Darner  8|— 1 


3JSS  («mmE*cowinDmErAra««»i«6V74 

1 V HAYES  W*Y  (04)  (CO)  T I4B1S  3-? 

r 2130-0  ■ujiwnimg>rKjdteiM7fr0 , 

* 03243TI  COOWTI  ■!!  I'lMt  (H)(U  W Mdr 

4 61-  MWEimEABIBBN  (*q(G}  MndglaH  6-11 

8 SSSI-BOINmLAraWWCThomtoaa- 

T0FF0MTVaiflBraFB,UNW«Nl7  ..  __  

■64UHroy.  7-8  Bcntde  Laurie.  4-1  fiupreroa  MMomw.  WWyw  Way.  B-1  CtMMBiiJlaaa 


4.25i 

T 405045-  IU—IW  (166)0  OSHaa4»-« 
Ma2KRARHAL(7)DMaiW6B*B4  ‘ ‘ 


QD-O  JPDXfQNBIAD(**)T Jana* 3-64  - 
MQ2  U7NENKDQ(61(BF)U  JoCraUi&H 


(IS)  S KdAnmH  3-7-12  . 

■.LsaaNaDaT 


JFN 


1041LM INOa,  U4 NakBal, 3-1  Ittndnui. 3K1  FMonl Lad,  JMRadBL  . 


>- 


TZiTS&r-zr-:1 


Kelso  runners  and  riders 


1 JO  BMy  BuaMMafea 
uovaiidqabMi 
MO  I 


1 .50  WIATEHBTO  BOUETM  NA0AZBNI  Hal  DM  HOBBLE  *■  IIDytM  (3*21 


1 

* 

3 

4 
■ 
6 
7 
■ 
0 

10 

If 

12 

1* 

14 

10 

IB 

17 

IB 


■EJ.V  BOSIIWACXSRMre  M Raneisj  6-11-6 — 

2-8500  BUWOBK7fMB(10)J  BafC#6  541-5  

20-11  CARUHEBAWNimpiDJ  Barry  5-1V6 
01080-  CHAU  LM(414)  J AytBMy7-1T-S 
0-RffW  JAMRW(fa)Mra  A Nai*NM  6-11-5 
OHS  ONWKMIB  BI6K  (IB)  ECilna  6-11-6 
3S4P0I-  FOB4T  DUTY  (B78)  F Mnrtaali  7-11-S 
BEOKT  SMVKECThonvn  5-11-6 
223  *B»«ROUA(0)C  Pattor  5-11-6  _ 

60LWAT  KBML  M BaraaaT-ivc 


-NHwndka(7) 


0 6UHWlBKB(1B)HMcOppalfl  5-11-6  , 


s Tartar's) 


mo-  SWIFT  AIFOBIEfaBUPMcmeKi  6-1 V6  

04- NBIBBI OOBBAL  (104)  MBs  U MUgifl  6-11-9 
■nwraixisKJOtw  5-11-0 , 


0445  1 UNBACK  LADY  (IT)  B 7-1 1-0 

■Eocnnui  BAEM  MnASrrtlBnk  4-104 
606  IIAFiBTOE(IO)  6h  S SmUi  4-10-1 


LltaM 

-BOantty 

BStany 


nuns  OFTHOUBHT  a Mfflana  *-104 


-Nat 


-K  J 


TOFFO(BITffSHhtaa.aBiB,«iaHlta»rta7,N.plMnaB 

BaUnff  2-1  BtOy  BwtmacMar,  I'M  Sccrot  Binrica,  6-1  CarlUa  Brndtan,  SNiMRAa,  6-1  SriH  RlpOda. 
B-1  Maplaion.  Wastam  Ganmal.  IBinri 


2.20  MnWITHTMTOn  BOVICIEAEDiCAF  CIIABB3m  1IC3BB4 

1 S3-1UP5  BABONTT  TOTURC(*1I){D)J  D7MIHB-11-10 


* 3M2U13  COVnaAULAM(10)(BF)MlB53mU  10-11-7 

• FM4  ■AJOERV|IMEI(0E)PaNHbmWB4VI  — 
343FP2  TDUBH  TBET(6)Un  J QokWow  7-11-1 


4 
I 
• 

7 

■ wm-p  AN*UBOAO*BiriO)Mri  URo*Hor  6-W-l 


iasa-4  ASKEELAlBl(iX)llnSBradiuina6-1l>-lD  . 
55SFG6  COOL  WBATHBI  (16)  PChaubfOUBh  9-10-0  _ 
4Q5-F1F  BSTn  TBKK  (10)  I.  Lingo  7-10-0 


-4K 
-anvMim 
-QCddB 


JBFca 


-ROarrtty 


-JIBto 


0444MU  OORPOHAL  KBNOBOOO  (Bf)  (BF)  M Torftuntaf  7-10-7 

10  GD-S3P2  IHUBBMVai(10)n Cental 7-104  

11  00-ffH  1»  LANFLIQin'  (61)  F Mtrtaqtl  7-T04 AI 

11  D422SU  WAMLAV  AIHI  (B)WKaap 6-10-3 FCffkiny 

11  0ST2U  CLA0WC CHEST (0)  tfln LHuMl 5-10-0 NBrantffn(B}* 

14  flOO-OQF  MIL0AB  (10)  JEddla  7-404)  0 Laa  (1) 

IB  4440TO  QUWALLCHU56*II  (IQ) E Odea  12-104)  TBarUMB(7) 

(OF  FONH TVBKffHffn  Btaar  B,  Aafe  ■*  Mr  7,  Ntatw  IM  ■ 


64  Mtatar  Trkk.  7-1  Anaum  AgW.  CowirWe  Lam,  8-1  Tough  TW.  Majority  Major,  Naughty 
Film,  *)-l  Kennata  River.  B-1  D'ArhMy  Strati.  Mt  Me  Lattf  llnm 


2.50  FUBHBBIBHBHaMPNfAFINBHlmhp4H110ffia*L74B 

1 IP-443*  KALITBA  (13)  (C)  M NBimorU  5-11-10 

* T015DM  TIBBHNEtBUCTIlonwB-IO-B  


-ttOffritty 


Wincantora  programme 


1X0 

2.10 


Baku  IM  to  (ha.  * DanffM  Idakata; 

1.40  HOGCHST  BOOWB.  MNACUR  IBP  BAIBBP  N0VKC  HDRDLK  *■  Of  ES^7B4 

1 324162  BA1ATASOM  JANl(4i)(CD)  P Mdxdl7-1V3  : LCawmlni  (7) 

* 0B3-Q0  IHIfIW-AWMB (B4) M MoanarWiw g-TO-W WNffataa 

1'  P raMBIABLEaAC7(1T)HCtala5-lP-ll) Onilffur 

4 D CASTLE  LYNCH  (7*)  R 4Vh»  5-KMO JIMoMaW 

■ S3  CLUB CABimUN (IB) P Hobbs 5-B-V3 II  ■■■■mu 

■ 400  DAVDMAM BBUEVHI TO II Sataman 5-10-10 PHoBty 

7 444D-PP  DUHHICKX  COUNTOY  (64)  F Tucker  7-10-10 ■ wn*ha(7) 

8 00<M)P  ranUMEB  OIJIAN  (11)  J KUn  6-10-10 : CNiiiJn 

CAY  TBK  P HoODB  6-10-10 B-SDamch(7) 


04)  JOYFUL  PAW  (17)  KBMhop  5-10-10 

MU-PP  0UBN  OF  TUB  BUM  (SB)  K lOorffl  8-10-10 
2-50  fPAMUM  BUCK  (14)  0 Oiannoa  5-B-B  . 
0 TMBffLM  (TB)  H rtnOeraon  6-W-1C 


— . AOraana 


-J  A 


■6(5) 


WaSTWOOD  TREAT  B MKman  5-10-10 

B424-P  WM I MD  (17)  R AIMI  T-10-10 ■ 

9-4  SpartBng  Bock.  IM  Traradln,  0-2  QaiaDdotl  Jana.  6-1  OuO  CanoPaai,  12-1  Casta  Lyncn. 
-IGtyltaM.  16  rffffin 


r(S) 
>T  (*) 


Wn  I Did,  M-i  Giy 


2-1 0 B#l  WIIH  IHETBTl»ByillCEaiABE*ff6liaB«B 

1-13011  PAU»ANTO{0)MPIpa7-11-a  . 


6-61359  KOO’SPHOffBB(1B)(1!)  CPo(4**n  6-10-12 
B611-FP  AFTlHUrtPOXtlJJNHmrta  W-1D-1Q 


M Palewdo.  6-1  Altai  Thi  Fa*.  S-l  Koo'i  Piomtaa. 


2.40 1 


! ADCIWN  NOWICd  HWDLK  2M  Bf  *11  ,*00 


3S-115  LAD7F1TA(61)N  Handnon  7-11-11 
0240-14  BBLLnSF0NS{T1)(BF)H(SaNlMB-1M  - 
M6  *U.TORTHYHK(**)Mr8  4PlBnan5-1M 
40  CYFIRIAIIS(IB)  Mil  J Pitman  0-11-1 
24303  PAteLO  (76)  D Sharnod  g-10-13 


KB))  hmamai-io-B 

0D-12F4  LUCIA  FONIX  (11)  K Bailey  8-B-11 

1-6  iARBAHV  FALCON  (10)  P Jones  7-KHI — 

3P  OME  roll  NAVfOATlON  (T7)  P WcnoHi  M&-0  - 

TWO  WHOM*  CHAM  f14)K  Baltay6-»-«  - 

1B343P  BNaALaBM(t*4)CBannd6-NM  _____ 

, B,  BffMffa  Ctana  7,  Lady  rata  B 


■Mbft  1-2  Uida  Forte.  MUdyPata.  6-1  Suwrthyrw,  8-1  LMndort.  The  BrtwiiBStar.  10-1  Dwto. 
Ona  Rir  Kartgadon.  Eqanmi  Charm,  «4-l  Regd  Gam  fl  now. 


Results 


ASCOT 

1 J»0  On  *f  HiHbX i.  FW 

P Henley  (16-11;  *,  Can  Cl 
3,  Htaidaoit  (S-l). 

Hawk.  io  ran.  14.  s.  (M 
£2400;  04.00.  Cl  JO.  £1.40  Dual  F;  £*040. 
That  £47.60.  C5F:  £70 SO.  Trlcasf  C3TL2S. 
NRrKUjnlnflton. 

XjOO(2mCh)(1,  AHAHCtO,R 


(i^:A<MM>(e-1Ttov)2ran.&(Mt« 
Pnrratt]  Toiff  Cl  JO.  NR:  MBiMya  Maud  PC, 
SuB&rG&fft 

aSo  t*M  fMtay  1,  HAILE  DMMNG.T 
jams  m-4tav);*.86>arttfltagYmlB  (7-2); 
3,  Cokanoy  Boy  (4-1).  5 ran.  0,  a. 
TWWDO-Oavio)  TMK  £3.10;  Cl  JO,  ' 

Dual  P C4J0.  Q3F:  EQJA. 

3*6  C*m  3f  HOyOa  CUt  1,  ETNOtM 
N WiHiamafin  (10-1);  a,  ' 


Iff  (4-7  lav);  3,  Sound  l6ffa(S-4).4rui.1. 
10.  (G  HuDbardf  Totor  EBJO.  Dual  F:  £2J0. 
CSF:£15J2. 

3JB9  Can  IlOyda  CBN  1,  DJEDDAH,  A 

Kondrat  (16-0  lav};  3,  (h  au  liina  {0-1],  $ 
runentylwettAtahad.  24.  (F  Doumen)  Tote: 
£ZW,  DJD,  £200  Dual  F:  £8.10.  CSF: 
E12JH.  NR:  Monytnoaa. 

44»(xm110yrls  H«Ba)i 1,  COORBAm. 


C Swan  16-1):*,  Eagles  Host  (12-1):  3, 
i .Siam  Vnl>e  (6-i).7m(bv  Sierra  Bay.  10 
nui.  1 12.  (MPIpsJ  Tomr  £6.40;  tel  ft  £3.10, 
wan  Dual  F:  C4&20.  Trio;  C1S3J0.  CSF: 
£72J>1 , NR:  Latahaab. 

LSI  (dm  llOyffp  1,  HUET1BB  ERIIVH, 

R Hughes  (2-1  inMav),  *,  larmftw  (10-1); 
3,  Tnakaca  Team  (£-1  InMav).  B ran.  ffl.  10. 
(L  Montague  Hall}  Tom:  C2J0:  Ci  m.  £2.40, 
£1.10.  Dual  F:  £11.40.  Trio:  Cl  5 00.  CSF: 
tel  48,  NR:  Jamaro,  Regency  Leisure. 
QUADPOT:  £486.10.  PIACEPOD 

£2.117.40. 

LUDLOW 

1-40  (9m  MdU>  1,  HIGH  M THE 
CLOUDS,  S Wynne  |W1  tav}:  Z,TMatlfftta 
(3-fll:  *,  Rffry  (7-U 13  ran.  £.  4.  (T  Forster) 
Tote:  £1 .70:  ti  JO.  £1  JO.teM.  Dual  P:  £1  JO. 
Trio:  £430.  CSF;  E44  Mt  Knot  True. 
PtoiDiypa. 

2.10  (3m  Cti>  1,  LUCKY  DOLLAR.  C 


CDwyar  (100-30):  Z>  Kina's 

Mr  Maffenrr  (6-1).  M tav 


teS-lfc  3,  ... 

Thraa  PWtoeophart.  B ran.  6. 16.  (*  BaDayl 
Taw  E4JOT6JO,  £280.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F: 
C15J0.  CSF:  £61.12 

L40  (tan  Bf  1 lOyda  HJeX  1,  SCOTTISH 
WESoma,  n Uu9oy(*-v;s,  FMCnat 
(7-2);  9,  FtawdilN  (0-1).  1 1-4  tav  Stac- 
-Pol miflfi.  8 r an.  33.(T  Wall)  Toro:  £8^0: 


B 2U285S  WltLlB SFAIIICLE(fa)  Mu  5 Bnaflam  11-1041 

4 05SIS0- TUBKISHTOarCB  (Z74)  (CD)  RMmn  9-10-6  

TOFFanMTipttataB 

a-6  Raisa.  7-4  Tribune.  7-2  male  EpwUe.  7-1  Tutioh  Tow 


_ac*n« 

— AI 


3i20  HU  OF  SKYE  BUMBO  SCOTCH  WHISKY  HANDICAP  CHASE  Iff  If  C3^41 

1 442F3J-  ACAJOU  m (44*7  BRIrtanK0-n-n Ptatoey 

* /343PJP-  DAVY  BLAKE  (SOG)  (CD)  T Dalgonv  10-1 1-6  — A Dobbin 

1 OH-  STOREY  BURKE  [44B)(D)  Mrs  LRuuell  8-1 M - MPnaffr 

« 323451  CB.TR6B.VBI  (I)  (Bit  aa)  (CD)  HtlSGndlh  9-10-13 Itrnl 

6 2-2364P  THE TOAS1BI (IB) MUsMtlUtgan  10-10-10 ASSnBb 

B KCUBEBONC  GOLD (12) (CD)  J Barclay 0-10-3 BStany 

7 12-3600  DO* OF IBLL (20) (CD) B Msdaggarl  12-16-6 ~QLaa[J) 

B 02U031  OFF  THE  BB1I  (4B)  (CD)  Mr»  3 Bratfflionfl  12-10-2  Hr  ■ Bndbuma  (7) 

0 P13P41  JBHME  (18)  BBVaon  9-10-0 KJotadM 

TOP  pon  TO>1<  Cdtfc  SSvar  B,  BaakffQ  Ookl  7,  Davy  Btafea  fl 

■atttaff  2-1  CaMc  Sliver.  iMSeeHogOotd.5-1  OHTheBru,  Acajou  d.  6-1  Stonoy  Buma.9-1  DovyBUNa. 
M-i  The  Ti»iMr.  20-i  Jonooo  Orawaaia 


3.50  BBLTANE  FAR THOM  EAMHCAF  HURDLE *ra  f lOyrta  C2J16 

1 40HRM-  8UHMHIIIB I IFFf 161  (402) (P) D Bartot  6-12-0 BtaffM 

X B33HJ61  DUAL  INAOE  (I  *)(D)JFIttGeraM  10-11-12 PCffborry 

3 S333P-4  BIQUTOIEAB  (SO)  (mBMaeiaggan  3-11-7 B Stony 

4 345-660  COOL  LUKE  (68)  pJFUurpP,  6-11-2 — B Amman  (5) 

■ 3V2213  AMMATIC (12) (O(D)HAHmi 6-11-0  SNalnM(7) 


1F41-64  HirBADAIKBI(S0)(CO)UlKlLRussell5-1M)  JBFaatar 

11/0331-  G0W6 PU0UC (841  )(D)PCheefbrough  10-10- n AASnAh 

FB42U  PLYAWAY  BUIES  ri7)(D)  us  URevewy  5-160 FNhna 

6W/-021  HAFLE  BAY  (B)(maa)(D)BBUs«i  6-10-7 

0-12100  YWTAOE RED (B8)(D)G FUchardi 7-10-3  . — 

06-0400  RUBnUUFm  Mrs  K Lamb  5-1041 


7 

B 

‘ 0 

10 

11 

TOP  PORN  TWfc  tagMaatan  B,  Hapla  Bay  7,  Fhffmy  itam  6 

■aUtaff  3-1  Pert  hnaga.  7-r»*fftaBw.M»^mffy8iu9LMi#i^aiprilaAMAiiuoaiiL  U-iCiwi-dw, 
VUmoa  Raa,  M-1  Hea  s A Dancer  11  nmnarm 


.JL  Dobbin 
- JBaa  6 lanb  (7)  * 


4*20  HOBT  A CaAMDON  NOVICS  HUBDiS  Iff  BMIOpta  CSJ06 


6 

4 

5 

6 
7 
■ 
B 

«0 

II 

IS 

13 

14 


OtO  BOYZDNTOOWAf16)RCottra5-lM R Quart 

Dfl-5  04WSY«OII  (71)  0 WcPwOI  B-11-4 BCffbarry 

005LPP  UA«  LOM  (10)  J Partes  9-lM YJteAA 

0M4  ffAUrAHAN(2O)FChaeUn)00b7-1M  ASSoUi 

3023  MEADOW  HYIBI (*7)  J FBzCefBkJ 6-1 M PMna 

SWKM  FAFFA CHAHUE (66) C Farter 5-1M BStany 

0004/4-0  PERSIAN 0HAMQK (14) D land! T-1M JBurfce 

3H5/UF-  ROYAL  BANK  (438)  0 Akkr  MW 


OPP- RYERUN(20O)JAyial0y6-1M 

5-002  SMmor  UD  (IO)  RSIMa  5-1 M 

3Q220-3  EUPRSK  SOVIET  (IS)  A VOalan  7-1M 

PEAK  A BOO  D WhOtans  6-10-13 


-DBm 


ADakMn 

JBCabR 


04/1243-  EIVOAQGHTEH  (4B1)  Mrs  0 TboaBOC  1V10-13 


-LOHn 


F BTEEIUNFAWUD  (SO)  MrUSamy  7-10-13 JBrCMnmy 

■ Han  3 


442344  CHANNEL PASTNU (13)0 BurdieU  1S-1 1-5 

4 V2433U  pnmn«(i7)RWoda«io-ii-e 

TOP  FORM  -HPi  CbaBanger  Be  Luc  3 

■attlasi  W CnalisngarDu  Luc.  5-1  Beama  20-1  Channel  Rastfma.  33-1  Fsimick. 


OoyLawtt 

Tbaacaanba 


3.40  QBUMQHAM  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Om  C2^*B 

1 613-000  ROS CASTLE (5) (D) R Hodgaa £-134) Jltanta(7) 

2 J7211S  HAY  DANCBCI*) (CO) PHoUM  5-W-D N™™° 

3 1PB54-  KBB* HEM  WND (2ff8) (CD) N Ukcnell 8-10-12 DBbjma 

4 162142-  GOLHNQO (*69) (D)G Price  1D-10-B Jlltwud 

6 4/11214*  Monnaw  STARUBHT  (4X1)  M Pipe  MO-3 C Raffia 

TOP  FOUR  TlFfc  Hay  Panea  B,  QiMtagn  7 

1 5-4  Hay  DM8.  M Northern  Sartgw.  M fjtn  Me  In  Ulna.  GoftUngo.  i>i  Res  Cast*  Br 


4.1 0 90HERSET  HUNTEIB- CHASE (Anatawa) te  II  llOfUi  C1.113 

1 isytn- DOUBt«attKC*81)(D)RW*»lnsl3-1S-1S  Jimiaaoaa(3) 

S LP34UP-  FURRY KNOWE (356) D Pnttiard  12-12-13  JWt*tanl(7) 

3 326245-  SONOFAQIFSY  (388)  (D)  J Ddcsee  13-12-13  RlhNtal(7) 

4 P02502-  VtSAOA (304) (D)Mn A IWWeniLi*  11-12-IS  SLtoyd(7) 

3 IPDIHi-  JUPrm  NOON  (7a*)  MnCHcteB-S-ia  — JLHIdff  (7) 

3 l/S/34/-  UPHAH CLOSE (887) Mr* M Hand  11-124)  - NraAIUnU(7) 

8,1 


Knowe 


W Dc«i£4o  5 A.  IM  Bondaglpsy,  B-1  Visage.  0-1  JudNf  Uo«L  Uptasi  Close.  16-1  Fdiy 


4^40  WBKANTON  STANDARD  OPH  CLAIHINO  NN  PUT  RACE  Off  C1.181 

0-  WLESTOM(3SX)N  AyWM  MM 

D THAT  HAN  CARTER  (R)G8rtvary  6-11-8 1 Ryan  (S) 

SO  KYLAH(BB)A)UU5-1M — -RCnam 

COUNTRY  COUSBIPN1cl1dlt5'1M ...  -P  BiMyar— r 

00-0  *OOZYSHKAH (84) NTbcneon 6-IM rtayUfftaCS) 

D SPLASH  OP  BLAKENEY  (17)  S Kit  flht  5-10-10 -DSalff  [S) 

QOUMMULYiBnitayKNlemy  6-104 ...L  RaymUa  (7) 

o socacnrTtMS  (*i)  u pipe  wh — er 


13-fl  Courtry  Cowia.  7-2  GeUen  LDy.4-1  SocMyTHm,  5-1  Kytaaii,  MSpiaaiOl  Blaunay.  16-1 
That  UuiCariar.  25-1  LUe««w.  33-1  BaoyaDraam.  Br 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — HUNTINGDON:  1.30 
Battleship  Bruce.  LINGFIELD:  1-55  Lucky  Revenge,  Suite 
Factors,  2.55  Harmony  In  Red.  KELSO:  3.50  Rubislaw. 


£1  JO,  £1.60.  £430.  Dual  F:  £15.80  CSF: 
ESSte.  Tritast  £202.46. 
a.tS(ttm4f  C&  I.  COOLKSX.  O Bring, 
water  (1V-4).  2,  Spadlah  Uotat  (ia-l>;  3, 
Mom  Raider  (11-6  tav).  4 ran.  zK  21.  (P 
Mchoflsi  Tow  £420.  Dual  F:  STJft  CSF; 
C21D4. 

*46  (Za  Hdte)s  1,  TAMO  MAH,  C 
Maude  (KM);  *.  Rtetata  Ota»M«  (50-1);  S, 
Dr  Dam  (50-1);  4,  3n«  Far  A Heated 

|6-1).5-2lav Spirt ra Bridge  iEran.3X,X.(R 
Price)  tom-  cibaO:  £*60. « . io,  C3Ja  Dual 
F:  £181.30.  CSF:  C42S.09.  Trlcaat  £3.068.34. 
nm:  Quaker  Waltz. 

4.1  a c*m  4t  Ct*  1,  BEAU  DANDY,  MrT 
Maria  i5-6  lav):  st,  Hcnrwnaoed  Otei 
(33-ll:3,«^Brfhwata(7-1J.6ran.itdlSL 
(Mh»  C Smunder*)  To»: « .70;  ft  .60.  £440. 
Duel  ft  C17S0.  CSF:  C20.78.  NHunrar:  SHe- 
venamon  LHsL 

445  (2m  H 110yds  Huh*  1,  DRUM 
BATTLE,  a Thornton  [6-1);  2,  Tteten 
Lodge  (ia-1):  9.  Beofteet  (7-2).  5-0  tav 
Mlnslla  Dertw.  6 ran.  7.  hd,  ( WTurnar]  Tale: 
CS-20:  £1.10.  £1.10,  an.  Oval  F:  “L50.  CSF: 

waas. 

.QUADPOTi  £6030.  PULCEPOTt  £133*0. 
JACKFOTT  £7.100. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

140  (7f)i  % C-HASRY,  M Wlgnam  (11-2). 
S,  Plan  For  Prom  (15-0  lav),  a,  Fejrm 


(6-i).  5 ran.  Sh  nd.  3 (R  hoiiinahaad)  Tom: 
no.etc  E2J0.  CI.ea  Dual  F:  E28J20.  CSF: 

nai». 

UO  (1m  4TX  1,  CaSHAPLEHTY,  T G 

McLaughlin  (11-0);  *■  Zatopak  (8-1).  (6, 
39n*  Lane  (ft-2  fav).  B ran.  B.  2K.  (N  Littmo- 
flon)  Tata:  £5.60.  D0O,  £2.30.  £3.00.  Dual  F. 
£26.10.  Trio:  C44.77.  CSF:  C4S34. 

2.50  dm  4T)i1|in  SPECULATOR,  J 
Quhw  (3—1):  2,  Parataa  Cenqnaal  (3-1);  3, 
Premier  Dane  (3-1).  15-fltav  Maroaata  5 
ran.  2X,  6- (J  Berts)  Tom:  £440;£i  XO.  £1 00. 
Dual  F:  £4.40.  CSF:  £BJU. 

3425  dm  lOOydsp  1,  ROYAL  ACTION, 
M VWQham  p-1):  2.  Sabot  (6-1);  3,  South 
■MrniPMlS-l),  IMHov  Punkah.  3 ran. 
1&  IX.  (J  Banka)  Tot o:  O JO;  CUKL  £1.80. 
£100.  Dual  Ft  00.10-  Trig:  C29A0.  CSF: 
CSOJn.TrieaiE  E80.B5. 

U9  (SRI  1,  WtU.  TO  WIN,  S Drowne 
(13-1);  t,  Threepley  (11-0  lav);  3,  He 
VMe  Pmpm  15-1).  6 ran.  Nk.  ah  hd.  (P 
Murphy)  Tote:  E1&30;  £5*0,  Ci.20.  Dual  F: 
£12.10.  CSF:  £26  43. 

446(N]i  1,  SQUIRE  CORRIB.  A Culnane 
(11-4  lav);  *. « Le  Mod  (5-1):  a,  fntler 
atnea  Lane  (1  vl).  10  ran.  4,  m ID  Chnp- 
man)  TotK  £3.60;  £im.  £1^0.  £340.  Oval  F- 
£8.10.  Trio:  £37*0  CSF-  £15.63.  TrlCASC 
028.45 

QUAD  POT:  £1570.  PLACEPOT:  E7BJ0. 


TOP  paw  m SffMdy  Lad  6,  Sffmna  taM  7, 

■aUtaff  7-2  Scprema  SovM.  *-l  Malta  Man.  SmWdy  Lad,  6-1  Groavaner.  Maadow  Hymn.  6-1  Pippa 
Ctarlla.  W-i  5ttpdauohw.  20-1  Rural  Ran*  »n™" 


3-1 0 RACtW)  M WESSEX  CHAJ*2ra  8(  B8/613 

1 123-lFfi  CHAIXENOEH  DU  LUC  (12)  (D)  M Pipe  7-12-0 C 

» 3-F1114  8EATS0N (18) (D) R Buckler  0-11-6 BPmffB 
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Soccer 

Player  uses  another’s 
name  to  beat  red  card 


Russell  Thomas 


WHEN  the  referee 
Paul  Taylor  saw 
Terry  Fleming 
knee  Wigan’s  Ro- 
berto Martinez  in  the  groin, 
he  knew  he  had  to  act  It  was 
an  obvious  yellow-card 
offence. 

Moving  swiftly  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  the  referee  im- 
mediately took  down  the  par- 
ticulars. Number?  “Four.’' 
Name?  “Tony  Dennis." 

So  it  went  into  the  referee's 
little  black  book,  alongside 
that  of  Lincoln's  No.  8,  Terry 
Fleming,  whom  he  had 
booked  only  seven  minutes 
before.  It  was  turning  into  a 
busy  old  night 
The  only  trouble  was  that 
Dennis  and  Fleming  were  ac- 
tually the  same  man.  Seeking 
to  extricate  himself  from  a 
tricky  situation,  Fleming  had 
called  on  his  team-mate's  as- 
sistance by  giving  the  wrong 
name  to  Mr  Taylor. 

Wigan's  management  team 
were  not  so  easily  duped  and 
interrogated  the  referee  at 
half-time,  pointing  out  that 
Lincoln  should  have  been 
reduced  to  10  men. 

Wigan  went  on  to  win  3-1 
but,  after  the  final  whistle  at 
Sincil  Bank,  Taylor  and  his 
fellow  officials  spent  more 
than  30  minutes  discussing 
the  incident  with  the  referees' 
assessor.  Taylor  emerged  to 


concede  that  he  might  have 
made  a mistake. 

The  Cheshunt  official,  who 
insisted  that  on  both  occa- 
sions he  had  asked  for  the 
player's  name  and  number, 

said:  “A  number  of  people 
have  since  suggested  that  the 
No.  8 was  in  feet  booked  twice 
and  not  the  No.  4.” 

But  Fleming’s  number  may 
soon  be  up:  he  is  likely  to  fece 
some  distinctly  tricky  ques- 
tioning by  the  FA. 

Taylor  said  he  would  watch 
a match  video  before  compil- 
ing his  report.  If  he  had  blun- 
dered he  would  record  a case 
of  "mistaken  identity”. 

The  FA’s  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said  it  awaited 
Taylor's  report  “with  inter- 
est", adding:  “We  would  take 
a very  Him  view  of  a player 
giving  a team-mate’s  name  to 
a referee.” 

There  is  no  precedent  but  if 
naming's  alleged  deception  Is 
confirmed  he  can  expect  a 
ban  and/or  heavy  fine  from 
the  FA  in  addition  to  an  auto- 
matic one-match  suspension 
for  two  yellow  cards.  No  one 
at  Lincoln  was  available  for 
comment 

Martin  Thorpe  writes : 
Arsenal  have  checked  again 
on  the  Departi vo  La  Coruna 
left-back  Jerome  BonnisseL 
who  is  seen  as  a long-term 
replacement  for  Nigel 
Wlnterbum. 

The  France  Onder-21  de- 
fender was  watched  by 


Arsenal  before  Christmas, 
but  Highbury  scouts  saw  the 
24-year-old  again  last  week 
against  EspanyoL  "I  like  the 
idea  of  working  with  Arsene 
Wenger,"  said  the  player.  "I 
know  how  he  operates  and  I 
know  he  Is  interested  in  sign- 
ing me. ! hope  something  can 
be  worked  out  soon.” 

Derby  County  are  also  eye- 
ing a Frenchman,  but  win 
need  a wide  shirt  if  they  sign 
him.  Eric  Rabesandratana  is 
a 24-year-old  defender-cum- 
midfi elder  with  Nancy. 
County  watched  him  against 
Auxerre  on  Saturday. 

Uefa’s  president  Lennart 
Johansson  is  expected  to  miss 
tomorrow's  meeting  between 
the  Football  Association  and 
Uefa’s  top  officials  to  resolve 
the  Anglo-German  row  over 
the  proposed  venue  for  the 
2006  World  Cup  finals. 

The  vice-presidents  Per 
Ravn  OmdaL  of  Norway,  and 
Sines  Erzik,  of  Turkey,  along 
with  Uefa’s  general  secretary 
Gerhard  Aigner,  will  meet  FA 
officials,  who  are  furious  that 
Oefa  has  promised  to  support 
Germany's  bid  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others. 

Bolton's  keeper  Keith  Bran- 
agan  and  the  Wimbledon 
striker  Jon  Goodman  have 
been  drafted  into  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  squad  for  next  Tues- 
day's friendly  against  Wales 
in  Cardiff  after  injuries  to 
Blackburn's  Shay  Given  and 
Watford's  David  Connelly. 


FA  Cup,  fourth  round:  Man  C 3,  Watford  1 

Kinkladze  keeps 
City  looking  slick 


Michael  Walker 


THIS  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally uplifting  24  hours 
in  the  life  of  Manchester 
City.  Not  only  did  Manchester 
United  go  out  of  the  FA  Cup, 
but  last  night  the  team  in  blue 
did  more  than  enough  to 
avoid  the  same  fete. 

For  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son, City  have  won  two  con- 
secutive games.  Naturally 
there  were  a few  nervous  mo- 
ments, particularly  in  the 
second  half  after  Watford's 
equaliser,  but  City  will  enter- 
tain Middlesbrough  in  the 
fifth  round  on  Saturday  week. 

The  highlight.  If  so  it  could 
be  called,  of  the  furious  but 
clumsy  opening  exchanges 
was  the  19th-mlnute  booking 
for  Heaney  for  a foul  on  the 
sprightly  Bazeley.  From  the 
subsequent  free-kick  came 
the  game's  first  significant 
chance  and  one  Watford  were 
soon  to  regret  not  taking. 

From  Easton's  in-swinging 
centre  Johnson  evaded  his 
marker  but  managed  only  the 
flimsiest  of  contacts  from  six 
yards  when  one-on-one  with 
Margetsou,  and  within  five 
minutes  City  were  ahead. 

Kinkladze,  too  infrequent  a 
contributor  to  be  a major  in- 
fluence in  tbe  first  half,  did  at 
least  take  the  panic-spreading 
comer  kick  which  led  to  the 
goal.  Rbsler's  header  was 
blocked  and  the  ball  fell  to 
Heaney,  whose  shot  Cram  10 
yards  passed  between  several 


Patrick  Glenn 


TOMMY  BURNS,  the  Celtic 
manager,  appears  certain 
to  drop  Pierre  van  Hooydonk 
for  tonight's  match  against 
Raith  Rovers.  Last  weekend 
the  unsettled  Dutch  striker 
said  he  would  leave  the  Park- 
head  club  when  his  contract 
expired  in  16  months'  time. 

“Andreas  Thom  and  Simon 
Donnelly  coming  back  from 
injury  gives  us  more  options,'' 
said  Bums,  "Brian  McLaugh- 
lin has  also  done  well  recently 
up  front  and  Chris  Hay  de- 
serves his  chance.” 

So  Van  Hooydonk  may 


desperate  pairs  of  legs  before 
crossing  the  line. 

City's  right-back  Crooks 
then  collected  the  ball  40 
yards  out  and  galloped  an- 
other 10  before  clattering  a 
shot  towards  the  top  comer, 
where  Watford’s  coveted  goal- 
keeper Miller  dived  impres- 
sively to  tip  it  away. 

City  found  themselves  in  a 
familiarly  insecure  position 
that  soon  after  the  interval, 
particularly  when  Easton  put 
a half-volley  narrowly  wide, 
but  Watford's  hopes  of  a 
comeback  seemed  to  come  to 
an  abrupt  end  in  the  53rd 
minute  when  Palmer,  a Cam- 
bridge graduate,  was  sent  off 
for  punching  Lomas.  So  much 
for  higher  education. 

But  then  McGoldrick  dal- 
lied and  the  10  men  managed 
to  equalise.  Easton  fed  Noel- 
Wi Ulams,  who  took  his  time 
hut  eventually  scored.  Typi- 
cal City,  we  thought,  yet  in 
the  61st  minute  they  regained 
the  lead  when  Summer  bee 
lashed  in  a pass  from  Kink- 
ladze after  a typical  jink  and 
dummy  from  the  Georgian. 

Ten  minutes  later  City 
sealed  victory  round  when 
Rbsler  ran  ou  to  another  pass 
neat  pass  by  Kinkladze  and 
despatched  an  assured  shot 
low  past  Miller. 

mwhmw  air  Marsel  Bon;  Crooks. 
Symons.  Komaghan.  McGoldrick.  Ingram, 
Lomas.  Summerbee.  Heaney.  Kinkladze, 
Hosier  (Creamy.  Khnlns). 

Wntonfa  Miller;  Gibbs.  Ward.  Page. 
Palmer.  Luddon,  Bazelny.  Easton 
(Andrews  62).  Staler.  Noel-Williams 
(Robinson  76).  Johnson. 

Refareea  G Barter  (Warwick). 


spend  the  coming  weeks  in 
the  reserves,  but  an  Italian  is 
expected  to  be  recruited  to 
strengthen  Celtic's  defence  in 
the  next  few  days. 

Enrico  AnnonL  whose  con- 
tract with  Roma  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  had 
talks  with  Burns  and  the 
club’s  chairman  Fergus 
McCann  in  Glasgow  on  Tues- 
day and  returned  to  Italy  yes- 
terday morning.  It  is  believed 
he  is  keen  to  sign. 

The  fee  Celtic  have  offered 
Roma,  said  to  be  around 
£500,000,  seems  to  be  a stick- 
ing-point,  although  Burns  is 
optimistic  the  deal  win  go 
through. 


Crazy 

Gang 

gong 

Martin  Thorpe  hears 
Sam  Hammam  hail 
his  FA  Cup  heroes 

SAM  HAMMAM  takes 
every  shock  as  it  comes. 
For  the  first  season 
since  1975,  none  of  the  so- 
called  Big  Five  — Everton, 
Liverpool,  Tottenham,  Man- 
chester United  and  Arsenal — 
will  contest  the  FA  Cup  finaL 
They  have  all  been  knocked 
out  of  the  tournament,  as  have 
those  other  Premiership  dan- 
dies, Newcastle.  But  Ham- 
mam’s  beloved  Wimbledon 
are  still  in  there  after  de- 
servedly disposing  of  the  hold- 
ers United  an  Wednesday. 

Some  may  think  it  fitting 
that  tiny,  impoverished  Wim- 
bledon are  sitting  in  the  fifth- 
round  draw  alongside  the 
likes  of  Wrexham  and  Ches- 
terfield. In  fact  this  season 
Joe  Kinnear’s  Wimbledon 
have  metamorphosed  into  a 
club  to  rank  with  the  finest  in 
the  land:  they  may  not  have 
pots  of  money  or  even  their 
own  ground,  but  they  are  now 
rated  for  much  more  than 
their  physical  style. 

Ou  Wednesday  Alex  Fergu- 
son called  them  “one  of  the 
best  teams  in  tbe  country” 
but  they  also  boast  a strong 
squad,  a thriving  youth  policy 
and  a level  of  financial  com- 
fort that  means  they  no 
longer  sell  players  to  survive. 

They  were  already  pushing 
for  a European  place  in  the 
league  and  were  through  to 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final; 
now  they  are  second-favour- 
ites to  lift  the  Cup  they  so  in- 
congruously won  In  1988. 

What  pleases  their  owner 
particularly  is  that  Wimble- 
don are  producing  quality 
football  and  sit  close  to  the 
top  of  the  Fair  Play  League. 
“That  is  why  this  season  Is 
special,"  Hammam  says.  “Not 
Just  because  of  what  we  are 
doing  but  because  of  the  way 
we  are  doing  it." 

Magnanimous  Sam  is  not 
taking  the  praise.  "Every 
manager  we’ve  had  has 
helped  this  club.”  be  says, 
“and  we’ve  built  on  all  of 
their  achievements  brick  by 
brick  to  reach  this  stage. 

•The  first  manager  Dario 
Gradi’s  legacy  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  youth  team.  Dave 
Bassett  gave  us  the  team  spirit 
which  stays  with  us,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Crazy  Gang. 

“After  that  we  had  Bobby 
Gould  and  Don  Howe,  who 
gave  us  professionalism,  self- 
belief  and  the  money  from  sell- 
ing players  that  kept  us  alive. 

“And  now  we  have  Joe. 
with  his  sense  of  tactical 
awareness,  his  true  sense  of 
loyalty.  He's  built  an  every- 
thing else  we've  achieved." 

However,  Hammam.  is  not 
complacent.  "Fighting  on 
three  fronts  will  be  a very 
nice  test  for  us,"  he  says.  "Be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  be  a 
big  club,  big  dubs  have  to 
play  that  way  all  the  time.” 

Nk  Civ  wins  attem  1B79e  Man  UM  0. 
Liverpool  3.  Tottenham  3,  Arsenal  2. 
Evarton  2,  Coventry  1,  Ipswich  1, 
Southampton  1.  West  Ham  l.vnmWaaon  1. 
AppMnaMs  bi  nnsli  Man  Uld  3. 
Liverpool  G,  Evarton  5.  Arsenal  4, 
Tottenham  J,  Brighton  l,  Chelsea  1, 
Coventry  1.  Crystal  Palace  1.  ipowtcti  1. 
Mon  City  t.  Noam  Pores  1.  OPH  i.  Shell 
Wed  1,  Southampton  1.  Sunderland  1, 
WaBord  l.  Wwt  Ham  i.  mwbhoun  1. 

FA  CUP:  Flfth-romd  doe;  Leeds  v 
Portsmouth:  Birmingham  v Wrexham: 
ChenerifeW  v Nottm  Fan  Man  City  v 
Midd'etorougn:  wimMedon  v qpr; 
Bnutted  v snett  Wod:  Lale  City  v Chatsaa: 
Derby  v Blackburn  or  Coventry. 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overview  of  whore  to  find  the  best  snow  - by  fax. 

CaO  SKIFAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Direct 

0990  393  392 

Cafl  to  receive  8 votes  or  fox  reports  at  a discounted  rate. 
Payment  is  by  credit  card. 
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Bums  to  drop  Van  Hooydonk 


Unbending  Reid ...  the  Runcorn  fighter  wifi  need  to  be  on  his  guard  against  his  latest  opponent  photograph:  chrkthomond 

Reid  fuelled  by  Hagler  hunger 


John  Rawling  says  lucrative  fights  lie  ahead 
for  the  WBC  super-middleweight  champion  if 
he  beats  Giovanni  Pretorius  on  Saturday 


WHEN  Robin  Reid 
upset  the  form 
book  by  beating 
Vincenzo  Nar- 
dieilo  to  win  tbe  World 
Boxing  Council  version  of 
tbe  super-middleweight 
title,  the  performance  was 
labelled  one  of  the  best  by  a 
Briton  in  1996,  and  his  pro- 
moter Frank  Warren  hailed 
a new  star. 

Cynics  suggested  Reid's 
success  provided  ample  evi- 
dence of  how  boxing's 
multiple  titles  have  deval- 
ued the  term  “champion'’. 
This  was  not  a man  to  be 
compared  to  great  middle- 
weights  of  the  past. 

Yet  one  of  the  best  of  all, 
Marvin  Hagler,  was  ring- 
side in  Milan  when  Reid 
won  the  title.  And  the  old 
champion  was  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  the 
man  from  Runcorn  after 
his  powerful  body-shots 
broke  up  his  Italian 
opponent 

"He  told  me  that  I'd 
shown  the  hunger  to  be  a 
champion,  that  I fought 


like  a champion  and  that  I 
could  reign  for  a long  time. 
It  meant  a lot.  He  was  one 
of  my  heroes,”  Reid  said. 

In  a division  dominated 
by  the  International  Box- 
ing Federation  champion 
Roy  Jones  and  his  World 
Boxing  Organisation  coun- 
terpart Steve  Collins,  Reid 
is  far  from  established  as  a 
household  name,  though  an 
Impressive  win  against  the 
South  African  middle- 
weight champion  Giovanni 
Pretorius  in  his  first  de- 
fence on  Saturday  at  the 
London  Arena  would  un- 
doubtedly help. 

Pretorius.  the  25-year-old 
son  of  a priest,  has  added 
incentive.  Five  weeks  ago 
his  wife  Samantha  gave 
birth  to  their  first  child,  a 
son,  Jeandre.  “Reid  and  his 
camp  don’t  rate  me,"  he 
said,  “but  my  record  [22 
wins  and  one  draw]  is  the 
same  as  his  and  I have 
fought  better  men  than  him 
and  beaten  them.” 

Nick  Dorandt,  Pretori- 
ns’s  extrovert  trainer. 


looks  as  though  he  has  just 
walked  out  of  the  Seven- 
ties, with  his  shoulder- 
length  blond  hair  suggest- 
ing he  is  about  to  burst  into 
a refrain  of  Sweet's  Wig 
Warn  Bam. 

Perhaps  he  should  be 
treated  seriously,  though. 
After  all  he  guided  Sugar 
Boy  Malinga  to  his  improb- 
able victory  over  Nigel 
Benn.  “Who’s  Reid  ever 
fought?”  he  said.  “He’s 
been  knocking  over  jour- 
neymen. They  say  he’s  a 
puncher,  bat  against  what? 
The  only  man  he  beat  is 
Nardlello,  and  he  fought 
like  a bum. 

“He  walks  around  calling 
himself  a champion.  Bnt 
he’s  going  to  have  to  act 
Uke  a champion  in  the  ring 
to  keep  his  belt.  My  kid’s 
strong  and  he  really  can 
punch.” 

Reid  should  figure  In  lu- 
crative unification  fights  in 
the  future  if  he  continues 
winning.  For  the  moment 
he  is  struggling  to  come  to 
terms  with  bis  new-found 
feme.  “I  feel  just  the  same 
as  before  but  the  recogni- 
tion is  nice.  People  know 
me  down  at  the  petrol 
station.  Bnt  when  I see  my- 
self on  television  It  seems 
strange.  My  family  and 


| friends  keep  my  feet  on  the 
ground  and  that’s  good;  it 
helps  my  boxing.”  As  for 
tactics.  Reid  believes  It  will 
be  straightforward  because 
he  is  bigger  and  stronger. 

"Look  at  his  nose:  it's  all 
over  his  face.  That  tells  me 
he  gets  hit  Look  at  our  two 
feces  together  and  tell  me 
who's  the  better  boxer.  But 
I won’t  underestimate  him. 
I will  go  into  this  fight  in 
the  same  way  as  when  I won 
tbe  title;  Til  go  in  the  ring 
thinking  he's  the  champion. 
He  has  nothing  to  lose,  he's 
like  I was,  and  l know  he 
will  be  a bard  man  to  beat.” 
• Naseem  Hamed’s  next 
'opponent  may  be  the  New 
Yorker  Kevin  Kelley  if  the 
Sheffield  fighter  beats  Tom 
Johnson  in  their  feather- 
weight unification  bout 
which  tops  the  bill  at  the 
London  Arena.  Kelley,  who 
holds  the  lightly  regarded 
World  Boxing  Union  title, 
is  due  to  arrive  in  London 
today  and  will  issue  a chal- 
lenge to  Hamed  at  ringside 
if  he  wins. 

Latest  odds  quoted  by  the 
bookmaker  William  Hill 
suggest  that  fight  could 
happen.  Hamed  Is  the  6-1 
on  favourite  to  beat  John- 
son, with  the  American 
quoted  at  7-2  against. 


Results 


Soccer 
FA  CUP 
Fourth  round 

■fan  CHy  (1)  3 . Watford  (OJ  1 

Mooney  34  Noet-WHItam-i  63 

Summertee  01  34.031 

Rosier  71 

(Man  CUy  home  to  MkialaEOrough) 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

a „ ta don  id  i apn  (i)  i 

Bravntt  38  lag)  Hate!  ay  40 

10.830 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

Second  Dlvtskm 

Hamilton  <01  3 LMnostou  |21  3 

McCormick,  56  Camptwli  16 

Ritchie  83  DuWiO  23.  81 

013 


Oooan  of  Smdti  (0)  1 

Nesovic  84 

1.506 


AWIOIS 

P Smith  54 
Scott  70 
Kerrigan  82 


ftnmw  Ml  1 Cfydn  (0)  O 

Crawford  K7  327 


REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  I OS  XI  2. 
Combined  ftorvte:^  1 
ICIS  LEAGUE:  First  OMsimu  ChcshJtn 
UM  Z Maidenhead  uni  i 
NDBUTtON  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
UBAGUBi  Rrat  DBvMon  Whitby  Tp  S. 
GuftbOrCmoh  Tn  1. 

POWTIHS  UUGUEI  Itete  Dfefehxc 

Benton  2.  fllfiiTMgfum  f.  Tranmera  a. 
Blackburn  i.  Rrat  Notte.  County  2.  Wwa 
Brom  0.  Port  Vote  2.  Leicester  ft  Sunder- 
land 1.  Coventry  2.  Soooadi  Bradford  C 2. 
Rotherham  0:  Carl  win  Q.  Bamstoy  2: 
BloCliporia.Butnloy3.rori>  1 Wrouhtun  1. 
TNrdi  Cheater  a.  Scarborough  0.  Wuiwti 
4.  Darlington  1.  Wigan  I , Rochdale  3.  Ci«n 
Ora**  F«w!  Scunthorpe  l.  Lincoln  1 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION] 
Otwtslon:  Brighton  i.  Chariton  0; 
Ca/diw  1.  Oxford  UM  ft  Soutnampton  3. 
Bristol  C 2-  Postponocfe  Bristol  Furs  v C 
Palace. 

BOSH  LEAGUE!  Rr*«  DMNom  Nowry  3. 
Lame  2 Distillery  1.  Carnek  0 


RUSH  COCA-COLA  FLOODLIT  CUP. 
First  round,  teeond  hg:  Portactown  1. 
Omagh  Tn  l (agg:  4-2) 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH:  Blackheolh  20.  RAF  16. 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  CllPt  First  ran*  Leeds  34. 
Saiiord  IB. 

Tennis 

AUSTRIAN  WOMEN'S  OPRN  (Uni): 
Hrat  round:  B Zrofarkom  (Slovak)  bt  M 
Monro kj  i Aut)  e-*.  7-ft  J Muautna  (Cz)  bt 
S henna  (It)  £K  1-6.  6-3:  A Item  (Fr)  u 
AG  si  act  i Ft)  3-6.  6-3.  7-6. 

LTA  MEN’S  INDOOR  SATELLITE  iBram- 
haU)-  First  round:  C Hanunl  (3A)  bt  P 
Eriiardt  (Ger)  6-A  G— 4;  R Ctnn  (US)  hi  I 
Gaudl  (hi  5—7.  6-3.  7-6:  M BattaBni  (in  bt 
L Milligan  108)  3-6  6-4.  fi-g,  A KumB  (Cz) 
bt  M Hill  (Ausj  >6. 7-6. 7-6;  M Lm  (GB)  bt 
A Foster  (GB)  7-6.  5-7.  6-3.  H WUnW 
(Gar)  bt  C Ctarii  (US)  6-2,  B-0:  C Baaehar 
(GB)  bt  R Kokovee  (Can)  6-1. 7-6:  T Uric- 
tan  lAinl  bt  C Stager  (US)  7-6.  ft- 2,  C 
PruMKkry  fUSI  Dt  O Ciaar  (Ire)  (Ki.  6-4.  A 
Mobirdun  (Gb)  bt  8 Della  Plana  (Swttz) 
6-3.  7-6: 1 TdHrijdwe  (Hits)  bt  J DSIgado 
(GB)  7-6.  7-5:  N Waal  (GB)  bt  J Fox  (OB) 
6-3.  0-2.  V Uuhlto  (Fin)  in  S Pander  (GB) 
6-0, 6-0:  T Katota  (Fin)  M W Herbert  (GB) 
6-1.  6-1;  M 9Mfa)  (Swet  M 0 Van  Ufle- 
Iwi  (Bel)  6-1.  7-6:  T SpUu  (GBj  bt  D 
Draper  (GB)  4-6.  6-4.  6-3. 

LTA  WOMEN'S  SATELLITE  (SunOer- 
tandi  Socond  round]  K flaan  (Ausl  Bt  H 
Matthews  (GB)  6-4, 6-2:  N Egorovs  (Run) 
bt  M Kouiataal  (Noth)  6-3,  3-6,  7-6;  O 
GlowscberiKe  (Bela)  bt  A Von  Den  Huric 
iNoth)  6-3.  B-3;  H van  Aaldrou  (Neth)  bt  S 
SitMall  (GB)  7-5.  0-0.  6-3:  L Woodruff* 
(GB)  bt  A Teeter  (Rom)  6*0.  6-2;  A Lom- 
bard! (HI  H L AIK  (OBI  5-7.  7-6.  6-4  O 
Ivanova  (Rus)  W M Mi)ler  (GB)  3-8,  6-4, 
T-j.  J Ward  (GB)  W T PoutelMk  (Bela)  6-3. 
1-5.  6-4. 

Basketball 

■UROLBAOUM  Group  Mb  Be*  Plfeen 
(Tun  81.  Bayer  Lavathuaen  (Gar)  88. 

NBAs  Charlotte  116.  Minnesota  101:  N Jer- 
tey  111.  Vancouver  HE,  Orlando  lit,  Indt- 
4M  87;  NY  99.  Houston  96;  Dallas  104. 
Sacramento  96:  Milwaukee  tb,  Cleveland 

Ff,  Portia  no  84.  Chicago  88.  Golden  Stale 
85.  Atlanta  to.  LA  Clippers  ids.  la 
Lakers  8L 


Chess 

LINARES  TOURHAamrT  (Spl.  Round  1r 
M Adams  (Eng)  i.  A Dram  (Rusi  <h  V 
Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  0,  V Topalov  (Bui)  1.  J Pot- 
oar  (Hun)  1.  P MfeMIc  (Boa)  ft  A SMrov 
(Sp)  a J Plket  (Nath)  1;  v Kramnik  (Rue)  Ji. 
B Gel  (and  (BelaJ  It  V Anond  (I  no)  0,  G 
Kasparov  (Rue)  1. 

Cycling 

ETONJE  OB  IITOEQB  (Nlmca):  Rrat 
•tape  (143km):  I.  P Halgon  (Fr)  Festtna 
3hr  I3mifl  Bsae  2.  E Poll  UQ  GAN:  3.  B 
Seacard  In  (It)  Festtna.  4.  R Masai  (til  Ca- 
sino: B.  L Roux  (Fr)  7VM:  6.  Z 3pruch  (Pol) 
Mapei  all  same  Brno:  7.  s Do  Jonah  (Nath) 
al  I min  42sec  8.  w Feys  (Bel]  Lotto:  9.  R 
Galvan  (Sp)  KeJrrra:  10.  K Gorits  (Boll  Val- 
landoerer  all  sL  Ovarolh  1.  Halgon  3hr 
12mm  S9S0C  2.  Poll  at  4sec:  3,  Boscerdln 
6:  4,  Masai  8:  5.  Reus  1ft  B.  Spruch  st  7, 
Dc  Jongti  1.62:  ft  Fays;  3.  Galvan;  1ft  Ger- 
In  ail  sl 

Cricket 

SHEFFIELD  SMBLD:  MaMour—  (first 
day):  Queensland  316-8  (W  SoccomO  103) 

v Victoria. 

SUMBSPORT  HNDi  Part  Boland 
204  and  237.  Eastern  Province  262  ana 
.181-4  (M  Beamish  76)-  Eastern  Province 
non  by  ate  wteketn. 

ONE-DAY  MATCH>  Mae  Zimbabwe 
248-5  (A  Flower  9Sm,  S Canute  53)  East- 
ern Capa  Invitation  X1 166  (S  Palhnman  5ft 
Evans  4-39,  WMnan  2-1*.  G Rower  3-14). 
Zimbabwe  won  tv  83  runs. 

Ice  Hockey 

INTERNATIONAL  TOURNAMENT 

(StodBioteil:  Canada  1.  Russia  1:  Finland 
S.  Cs  RepO. 

NHL:  Pittsburgh  E,  Vancouver  4;  Detroit  1. 
Sl  Louis  1 (at);  Boston  3.  Ottawa  4;  NY 
Warworn  4.  Anaheim  3:  PhUacMphte  1. 
Buffalo  1 (ot);  Phoenix  0,  Tampa  Bay  Z 

Snooker 

BENSON  AND  HAWKS  MASTERS 
(WBmbtey).-  SmwiI  mm*  N Oethoriy 
(Ire)  bt  A nobtooux  (Can)  6-2. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CHAMPION  SHIPS  (ScaMuro) 
Woman  Stotoan  1,  D Conuagnom  (It) 
1mm  4aS8sac:  2.  L MOgonl  (III  1.1ft  1ft  3.  K 
Ratal  (Swift)  1.45.48:  4.  p cnauvet  (Fr) 
1*4ft 7ft  ft  E Bder  (Aut)  1 453*  6.  H Gory 


|Gar|  1.46.08;  7.  M GolUito  (It)  1.48. 1ft  8.  T 
Bakke  (Nor)  1.4614:  9.  E BUlvaechl  (111 
1.4621;  IQ.  | Salverurwser  lAiflJ  t. 46.51 

Swimming 

WORLD  CUP  SHORY-COUBSN  HUT 
(Imperia.  ity  Selected  rewrite!  Mem  SOm 
IroaaTylw  1 M Foster  iGB)  22-lassc;  2. 
Jiang  Chengji  (Chine)  2035:  3.  R Guapertf 
(II)  2242.  loom  butterfly!  D Pankratov 
IBusl  51  93  (traru  rtKl  SOm  bmakatrokm 
1.  T Kflrto  (Cro)  24  67.  2.  M Harris  (GB) 
25.27;  3.  V Setkov  |Rus)  25  36  Women. 
lOOm  bidlvitfaai  medteyi  1.  S Ralph 
(GB|  1.0200:  S.  S Herbs!  (Gar 1 1.0533. 3.  N 
Kefcar  (Stovon]  1.02.99. 

Fixtures 


(720  unless  slated) 


Soccer 


mviwnm  uhx  v num  (1.4a). 


Leeds  v Liverpool  (7.01.. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMNNATI 
7W  DMdan  Arsenal  v Tourjnham  | 

Rugby  League 


alliance  CXIPI  Ptat  reundi  Dewsbury 
v Leigh.  Hai.hu  v Euuiay.  Oldham  v Si 
HtHons  (Smlybrldge),  Rochdale  « Brad- 
lord.  Wakefield  v York.  Warrington  v 
Sheinud 


Basketball 


BUPWOSCn  IFMIIB  Leopares  v Bir- 
mingham Bullets  (7.0) 

7UP  TROPHY!  Saud-ffataL  Oral  lew 

ShetHold  v Londan  Towors 

Ice  Hockey 

BOPSRLSAOUBi  Ayr  v ShaHKiM;  Boalng- 
atoko  v Manchuetw  (P  0):  Brackrati  v Not- 
ongnam  mo) 

• Prank  WlHatnc  yesterday  ovpruUad 
du light  at  clinching  a dual  to  supply  MW 
Formula  one  world  chaniplmoNp-wlnning 
l«om  with  Renault  umjiom  tor  iho  next 
throe  voar6  Thulr  Vi(l  artfllnoa  will  £>o  aup* 
Piled  vi.i  a French  company.  MeMchrofne, 
toi  1M8  nnd  1iW9  although  Rtmauira 
direct  involvement  in  motor  racing  will 
flop  at  me  and  of  Hue  aoosoa. 


Tyson 
clouds 
Lewis’ 
big  day 

Amltiermnptch 
fascinates  ; 
America.  Richard 
Williams  reports 

THE  way  Oliver  McCall 
tells  it,  when  he  threw  a 
Christinas  tree  through 
a hotel  window  In  Nashville 
tn  December.  It  was  a cry  for 
help.  That  cry  will  be 
answered  this  week  to  the 
tune  of  S3  million  (£1.9  mil- 
lion) when  he  steps  Into  the 
ring  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton 
tomorrow  night  to  meerLen- 
nox  Lewis  for  the  vacant 
World  Boxing  Council  heavy- 
weight championship. 

Lewis,  who  win  be  earning 
a matching  sum,  could  hardly 
have  arranged  a more  propi- 
tious time  to  meet  the  man 
whose  right-hand  punch  de- 
prived him  of  the  WBC  title  at 
Wembley  In  September  1994. 
Last  veor  was  such  an  event- 
ful one  for  McCall  that  he  has 
been  interrupting  this  fight’s 
training  schedule  for  dally 
sessions  with  a drug  rehabili- 
tation counsellor. 

He  was  already  In  rehab 
when  he  lost  the  champion- 
ship to  Frank  Bruno  on  an- 
other memorable  Wembley 
night  a year  after  the  Lewis 
fight.  In  those  distant  days  he 
was  failing  to  meet  the  coun- 
selling schedule-  This  time, 
he  says,  is  different. 

“Oliver  don’t  want  to  run 
the  streets.”  he  said  this 
week,  perhaps  referring  to 
the  occasion,  shortly  after  the 
Bruno  fight  when  he  was 
picked  up  by  police  while 
wandering  the  backstreets  of 
St  liHils  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  haring  been 
relieved  of  his  SU>  million 
loser’s  cheque  by  a mugger. 
Since  then  he  has  found  God. 
"I  want  to  take  care  a f my 
family."  he  claimed. 

McCall  made  an  interesting 
and  hardly  reassuring  start  to 
the  event  by  tripping  up  the 
stairs  on  the  way  to  the  dals 
at  yesterday's  press  confer- 
ence. Once  in  his  chair,  how- 
ever, be'  was  happy  to  speak 
at  length  mid  with  hardly 
understated  enthusiasm  of 
his  new  Interest  in  religion. 

Tomorrow  night's  fight  has 
been  considerably  over- 
shadowed by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  return  meeting 
between  Evander  Holyfleld 
and  Mike  Tyson  for  the  World 
Boxing  Association  version  of 
the  title  at  the  MGM  Grand  in 
Las  Vegas  on  May  3,  at  which, 
according  to  authoritative 
projections,  the  participants 
will  take  home  $35  million 
and  $20  million  respectively, 
the  exact  sums  depending  on 
their  dice  of  the  income  from 
pay-per-view  television. 

The  relative  significance  of 
the  fights  could  be  judged  by 
Don  King's  participation  in 
the  two  press  conferences.  On 
Monday  in  New  York,  flanked 
by  the  present  and  former 
WBA  champions,  King  spoke 
for  58  minutes  before  giving 
the  microphone  to  Tyson, 
who  held  forth  for  exactly 
seven  seconds.  Yesterday  in 
Las  Vegas,  supporting 
McCall,  whom  he  promotes, 
against  Lewis,  whom  he  suc- 
cessfully deflected  from  Ty- 
son's path  for  so  long.  King 
held  the  floor  for  only  3£ 
minutes,  during  which  he  did 
little  more  than  emphasise 
how  much  more  lucrative  the 
event  would  have  been  for  tbe 
fighters  had  he,  rather  than 
Dino  Duva,  been  promoting 
the  event 

‘Tfs  a difficult  time  for 
me,"  King  said,  “because  it’s 
less  money.” 

Both  fighters  are  31  years 
old.  Whereas  Lewis  has  suf- 
fered one  defeat  in  29  fights  as 
a professional,  McCall's  28 
fights  include  defeats  by  Joey 
Christjohn,  Mike  Hunter, 
Buster  Douglas,  Oriln  Norris, 
Tony  Tucker  and  Bruno. 

But  McCall  has  never  been 
knocked  down,  and  be  claims 
| to  be  comforted  rather  than 
undermined  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Lewis's  campaign  Is 
being  masterminded  by 
Emanuel  Steward,  who  was 
McCall’s  in  the  first  fight  but 
switched  camps  and  was  in 
Lewis’s  comer  for  his  vic- 
tories over  Lionel  Butler.  Jus- 
tin Fortune  and  Tommy  Mor- 
rison, none  of  whom  lasted 
beyond  the  sixth  round. 

“It's  taken  two  years  to  get 
Into  this  position,”  Lewis 
said.  “We*ve  had  to  go  around 
the  world  and  back.  Now  rm 
focused  on  showing  my  talent 
and  proving  l‘m  the  best 
boxer  in  the  world."  ' 
McCall's  camp  includes  his 
new  trainer,  George  Benton, 

| with  another'  former  heavy- 
weight champ,  Greg  Page,  in 
attendance. 

The  winner  of  tomorrow’s 
j fight  is  obliged  to  meet  Henry 
Akinwande.  holder  of  the 
World  Boxing  Organisation’s 
I belt,  within  60  days.  Akin- 
wande is  apparently  ready  to 
give  up  what  he  already  holds 
in  exchange  for  a crack  at  a 
more  credible  title. 

• Robert  McCracken,  the  un- 
beaten Commonwealth  mid- 
dleweight champion,  must 
have  a further  yuan  on  his 
back  before  being  allowed  to 
return  to  the  ring.  He  had 
fluid  drained  from  his  spine 
and  a hole  in  a disc  repaired. 
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Rugby  Union 

MatUtew  Engel  on  the  other  test  confronting  England  in  New  Zealand  this  week  as  the  game’s  ruling  body  faces  a radical  overhaul  T Ij 


Power  play  In  Wellington 


WtlJLK  Engtanri  Hnij 
New  Zealand  con- 
duct their  scrap 
on  the  field  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Test-cricket  bar- 
rel, something  altogether 
Higher  powered  will  be  going' 
on  behind  the  scenes  in 
Wellington  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Some  of  the  game’s  most 
senior  administrators.  Includ- 
ing Lord  MacLaurin,  the  new 
Head  of  English  cricket,  are 
due  in  town  to  consider  pi an« 
for  a major  shake-up  of  the 
world  governing  body,  the  In- 
ternational Cricket  Council. 

Everyone  In  England  is  fo- 
cusing on  how  MacLaurin, 
who  has  not  quite  retired 
from  his  day  job  as  chairman 
of  Tesco,  win  cut  through  the 


conflicting  interests  and 
change  the  county  structure. 
XD  feet,  MacLaurin ‘s  most  ur- 
gent task  is  to  grasp  the  nu- 
ances of  cricketing  diplomacy 
and  start  to  reassert  Eng- 
land's role  and  inflnpure. 

Since  .last  July,  when  the 
ICC  deadlocked  over  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Clyde  Walcott 
as  chairman.,  there  has  been  1 
some  discreet  but  extraordi- 
nary politicking  While  Eng- 
land has  been  preoccupied ! 
with  internal  change. 

This  weds  the  new  English 
ruling  body,  the  ECB,  may  get 
stock  Into-  the  game  which 
might  vulgarly  be  described 
as  Stop  Dalmiya.  A is  as 
subtle  as  a really  good  Test 

Jagmoban  Dalmiya  is  the 
controversial  chief  executive 


of  the  Indian  board,  who  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the 
financially  triumphant  1996 
World  Cup  and  narrowly 
felled  to  get  elected  as  the 

IOC'S  chairman  lact  gmrmiAr 

The  ICC  - is  a tiddler  of  an 
organisation  set  alongside  the 
leviathans  of  international 
sport  such  as  the  IOC  and 
Fife.  Until  1993  it  was  stOl 
run,  bizarrely,  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  MCC,  as  if  the  map  had 
never  stopped  being  coloured 
afl-red;  and  even  now  It  has  a 
staff  of  only  four,  with  no 
marketing  arm  or  anything 
that  might  be  termed  author- 
ity. That  may  soon  change. 

It  almost  changed  to  be- 
come Dalmjya's  show.  His 
power  base  is  the  Asiatic  bloc 
of  countries  and  the  Associate 


Members  — the  23  cricketing 
nations  below  Test-match 
status,  who  were  well 
rewarded  for  voting  to  send 
the  World  Cup  to  the  subcon- 
tinent in  the  first  place. 

However,  many  other  ad- 
ministrators are  passionately 

opposed  to  Dalmiya,  who  is 
seen  as  having  little  feel  for 
traditional  cricket  or.  in  some 
eyes,  for  anything  but  the 
game's  commercial  side. 

There  has  been  a backlash 
against  the  power  of  the  Asso- 
ciates. Under  the  present  sys- 
tem countries  such  as  Gibral- 
tar, with  a few  dozen 
cricketers,  have  half  the  vot- 
ing power  of  England  or  Aus- 
tralia. Tndppd  Graham  Hal* 
bish,  chief  executive  of  the 
Australian  Cricket  Board. 


talked  openly  a few  weeks  ago 
of  the  possibility  of  seceding 
from  the  ICC. 

Since  then  Halblsh  has 
gone,  but  not  in  the  way  he 
was  talking  about  He  was  dis- 
missed, apparently  for  getting 
a bit  too  big  for  his  boots. 

Australia  will  not  be  doing 
any  seceding. 

What  it  will  be  doing  is  get- 
ting heavily  involved  In  the 
plan  that  has  been  pnt  for- 
ward by  Sir  John  Anderson, 
the  banker  who  is  head  of  this 
week's  hosts*  governing  body. 
New  Zealand  Cricket  and 
who  is  increasingly  seen  as  a 
champion  of  the  game's  more 
traditional  forces. 

Sir  John  Is  believed  to  be 
about  to  suggest  something 
like  a 12-man  executive,  with 


Agony . . . Lawrence  writhes  on  the  wicket  after  shattering  hi«s  Tnnwcap  fiw  yon  re  agn 

Tell  Syd  it’s  time 
to  step  on  the  gas 

David  Foot  on  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Gloucestershire  fast 
bowler  as  he  attempts  his  second  comeback  from  horrific  injury 

ONE  could  argue,  over  on  the  assumption  that  respect  He  was  now  an  extro- 
even  if  a tad  sacrile-  he  would  not  play  Champion-  vert  good  on  PR  and  chatting 
giously,  that  David  ship  cricket  again.  Surely  it  with  the  spectators.  For  a few 
(Syd)  Lawrence  has  remains  a considerable  snag  seasons  he  was  probably 


ONE  could  argue, 
even  if  a tad  sacrile- 
giously, that  David 
(Syd)  Lawrence  has 
something  in  common  with 
John  Wesley,  another  Bristol 
man  of  impassioned  persua- 
sion: you  join  him  a sceptic 
and  come  away  a convert 
Wesley,  the  preacher,  had 
his  horse  and  his  Bible.  Law- 
rence has  his  beer  glasses  to 
polish  and  outlandish, 
dreams,  some  would  contend, 
to  caress.  Yet  as  ever  there  Is 
a fervour,  not  many  decibels 
short  of  spiritual,  in  his  voice. 

He  wants,  simply,  to  play 
county  cricket  again.  The 
medics  have  told  him  to  for- 
get it  Many  well-meaning 
friends  have  suggested  he , 
give  away  his  cricket  boots 
and  concentrate  on  his  career 
in  the  catering  business.  Few 
believe  he  wfll  successfully 
come  hack  from  the  ghastly 
injury  of  a shattered  kneecap 
in  the  Wellington  Test  against 
New  Zealand  five  years  ago. 

But  Lawrence  is  feeling  and 
looking  fit  The  left  knee  no 
longer  hurts  and  the  Bmp  has 
gone.  He  continues  to  pursue 
a specially  devised  remedial 
course  of  devilishly  masochis- 
tic content  He  has  something 
to  contribute  to  Gloucester- 
shire as  a test  bowler,  he  says 
— and  let  no  one  doubt  him. 

Certainly  let  no  one  mur- 
mur that  he  is  doing  It  to  ob- 
tain cheap  publicity  for  his 
restaurant  Commercial  op- 
portunism is  not  his  style. 

"Boom”,  his  restaurant-bar, 
is  doing  pretty  well  anyway. 
The  punters  file  in  at  week- 
ends when  they  know  he  will 
be  serving  the  drinks,  recur- 
rently asking:  “Tell  us,  Syd, 
what’s  going  wrong  out 
there?" 

They  are  talking  about  the 
England  Test  team.  Thee  is 
no  escaping  cricket  — nor 
does  he  want  there  to  be.  “But 
1 desperately  want  to  be  tak- 
ing wickets  again." 

He . surprised  the  county  , 
when  he  suddenly  told  them 
he  planned  to  give  his  come- 
back another  go  and  would 
report  with  the  rest  of  the 
players  at  the  County  Ground 
in  Bristol  on  April  17. 

But  there  was  a worry. 
When  Lawrence's  playing 
days  appeared  to  be  in  ruins 
he  received  a generous  insur- 
ance payment;  It  was  handed 


over  on  the  assumption  that 
he  would  not  play  Champion- 
ship cricket  again.  Surely  it 
remains  a considerable  snag 
in  his  comeback? 

"Not  at  all,"  he  says  as  he 
sips  a mid-afternoon  white 
wine:  "I  was  paid  insurance 
because  I was  considered  dis- 
abled, incapable  of  playing  a 
ftiTi  season ’s  first-class  cricket 
again.  Now  if  I do  complete  a 
season  without  mishap,  the  in- 
surance company  will  review 
the  position  in  September."  -• 

Lawrence  was  raw  and 
more  than  a little  rebellious 
when  he  arrived  at  the 
County  Ground  from  the 


‘I  *m  ignoring  medical 
advice.  I know  it’s  a 
risk,  agamble,birt 
so  is  life  Itself.  The 
worst  they  can  do 
is  solder  me  up  or 
take  my  knee  off* 


Gloucester  dub.  He  possessed 
strength  enough  briefly  to 
contemplate  professional  bar- 
ing— and  the  coaches  sensed 
that  if  they  could  harness  con- 
trol and  additional  coordina- 
tion. they  had  . the  maMpg  of 
an  exceptional  speed  mer- 
chant an  their  books,  the  fast- 
est since  Mike  Procter. 

Lawrence  was  soon  opening 
the  county’s  attack  with 
Courtney  Walsh.  By  1986  he 
was  taking  85  wickets  In- a 
summer.  Hie  would  pound  in, 
all  17  stone  of  him,  an  . un- 
gainly, exciting  aggressor. 
His  approach  to  the  wicket 
generated  a frisson. rare  in 
Che  county  game.  Be  had  the 
speed  and  the  heart 

The  West  Country  crowds 
loved  him,  hot  only  because 
he  could  make  the  ball  whis- 
tle past  the  batsman's  nose 
but  because  he  was  an  unbri- 
dled enthnsfast  .He  ' would 
come  off  after?  ah -.onerous 
spell  in  the aftemocai-iun. 
wipe  his  brow,  and  then  chase 
40  yards  to  cut  off  a boundary. 

With  success  came  ebavm-- 
alify.  He  enjoyed  the  growing 
acclaim  and  additional 


respect  He  was  now  an  extro- 
vert good  on  FR  and  chatting 
with  the  spectators.  For  a few 
seasons  he  was  probably 
English  cricket's  most  en- 
dearing player.  He  had  played 
five  Tests  and  taken  18  wick- 
ets for  his  country  when  he 
collapsed  in  Wellington. 

None  ofusjs  likely  to  forget 
it  The  television:  cameras 
went  in  on  him;  his -shriek  of 
agony  as  he  crumpled  will 
remain  one  of  the'  imperish- 
able images.  Within  24  hours 
he  was  talking  about  a come- 
back while  the  doctors  looked 
one  to  the  other  in  eloquent 
silence.  Lawrence  tried  once. 
The  kneecap  went  again. 

But  why  now,  when  the 
specialists  are  continuing  to 
shake  their  heads?  “You  know 
me,  I have  to  give  it  a go.  I 
wouldn't  he  trying  and  train- 
ing so  hard  unless  I was  confi- 
dent rm  not  kidding  myseit 
that's  not  me.  When  I was  a 
21-year-old  wife  Gloucester- 
shire my  aspirations  were 
there  for  all- to  see.  Maybe 
some  didn't  rate  me  and 
thought  my  bowling  was  all 
over  fee  place.  But  I was  de- 
termined to  play  for  England. 

Tin  Ignoring  medical  ad- 
vice. I know  it’s  a ride,  a gam- 
ble, but  so  is  life  itselfl  A 
dodgy  knee  isn't  life-threaten- 
ing; after  alL  If  I was  a pro 
boxer  who  had  met  with  a 
serious  head  injury,  then  I 
would  have  to  think  dif- 
ferently about  my  future.  The 
worst  they  can  do  is  solder  me 
up  or  take  my  knee  off;  I'm 
stDJ  going  to  live, . 

'Tve  played  a bit  of  dub 
cricket  ah  a short-term  con- 
tract The  chib  were  going  to 
be  relegated  and  wanted  me 
to  help  keep  them  up.  1 came 
up  off  my  short  run  and  still 
terrified  the  batsmen.  I'm 
aiming  to  prove  I can  terrify  a 
few  county  players  too. 

“Last  season  I played  for 
John  Paul  Getty  in  a match 
against  MCC  There  were  sev- 
eral ex-county  and  other  good 
players  taking  part  1 bowled 
two  spells  at  a good  pace  off  a 
longish  run.  It  caused  me  to 
say  to  myseff,  *Hay,  the  knee’s 
feeling,  good.  Keep  yourself 
frilly  fit,  Syd.  and  you  can  do 
it’  ‘ 

‘.There  is  something  eating 
away  jnsfde  of  me.  I'm  just  33. 
For  me  it’s  now  or  never. 
However  late  I may  be  at  the 


Taking  the  strain . . . Lawrence  builds  up  his  leg  at  the  gym  photograph:  owstopheb  jones 


restaurant  rm  up  at  GJ3Q  next  | 
morning  »nd  starting  train- 
ing in  the  gym  by  7.0.  Under  J 
the  supervision  of  my  per- ! 
sonal  trainer,  I do  2V4  hours  of 
solid  work.  We’re  really 
straining  the  leg,  putting  as 
much  as  3001h  through  it. 
And  then  running  tor  30  min- 
utes. It  would  be  interesting 
for  the  medical  experts  to  see 
how  rm  budding  up  my  leg.” 

This  time  he  does  not  con- 
template a comeback  failure. 
Ideally,  he  feels  he  could  be  erf 
greatest  value  to  his  county 
by  being  played  on  those 
wickets  that  most  suit  his 
bowling,  mid  being  rested  for 
the  odd  fixture  in  between. 
But  he  does  not  wish  to  make 
any  conditions,  he  simply 
wants  to  impress  Gloucester- 


shire sufficiently  in  mid-April 
that  they  come  up  with  a 
contract. 

He  misses  cricket  and 
regrets  the  involuntary  way 
he  drifted  out  erf  the  game.  It 
pleases  him  when  visiting 
teams  call  at  his  bar  after  a 
day’s  play.  Just  as  it  pleases  , 
him  feat  his  five-year-old  son  ' 
Buster  is  beginning  to  show 
an  interest  in  the  game. 
“Mini-rugby  still  seems  more 
of  a priority.  I wish  it  was  golfi 
that’s  where  the  money  is.” 

On  his  way  to  the  gym  be 
listens  to  the  latest  cricket 
news.  “I  hear  the  excuses.  It’s 
all  so  depressing.  We  really 
have  serious  problems  in  the 
bowling  department;  i just 
can't  see  us  bowling  sides  out 
twice.  I’d  like  to  see  experi- 


enced men  like  Robin  Smith 
and  Graeme  Hick  brought 
back  too,  but  it’s  the  bowlers  I 
worry  about” 

Come  off  it  Syd.  stop  day- 
dreaming. Stick  to  Glouces- 
tershire, for  you  that  is  the 
immediate  monumental  test 
Medically  and  logically,  fee 
playing  return  looks  very 
much  a fan  order.  Emotion- 
ally? Well,  as  we  all  know, 
that  indomitable  spirit  of 
David  Valentine  Lawrence 
can  never  be  discounted. 

“I  couldn't  think  of  a more 
committed  individual,”  says 
Gloucestershire’s  secretary 
Philip  August  "There  must 
always  be  more  chance  of  Syd 
pulling  off  fee  nearly  impossi- 
ble than  with  other  mere 

mortals." 


Tigers  drop 
the  talisman 


one  representative  from  each 
of  the  nine  Test-playing 
countries  and  three  from  all 
the  Associates,  to  control  the 
game.  The  chairmanship,.  Of 
presidency,  would  rotate 
probably  for  two-year  terms: 
between  countries  rather 
than  individuals,  with  India 
almost  certainly  being 
allowed  first  crack. 

The  Anderson  plan  is  con- 
sidered very  likely  to  go 
through.  An  Indian  presi- 
dency would  satisfy  Dal- 
miya’s  demand  that  the 
strength  of  the  game  in  Asia 
should  be  recognised.  It 
would  also  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  power,  some  of 
the  men  in  Wellington  may 
feel  it  could  be  a clever  way  of 
denying  him  the  reality  of  it. 


Robert  Armstrong 


Leicester  have  pnt  a 
Question  mark  over 
the  future  of  their 
captain  Dean  Rich- 
ards by  dropping  him  to  the 
bench  for  the  first  time  in 
his  13-year  senior  career 
there,  replacing  him  at 
No.  8 with  the  Irish  interna- 
tional Eric  Miller  for  Satur- 
day’s delayed  Pilkington 
Cup  sixth-round  tie  at  ttntii 
The  21-year-old  Miller 
was  on  the  bench  for  most 
of  the  recent  European  Cup 
final  defeat  by  Brive,  only 
coming  on  as  a 67th-minute 
replacement  for  the  injured 
Richards,  but  was  a major 
factor  in  Ireland’s  win  In 
Cardiff  last  Saturday. 

Richards’s  role  as  a near- 
legendary ball-winner  may 
be  close  to  an  end  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  count 
him  out  just  yet.  England's 
coach  Jack  Rowell  has 
refused  to  give  the  48-cap 
veteran  the  definitive 
thumbs-down  this  season. 

Bob  Dwyer,  Leicester’s 
director  of  rugby,  yester- 
day hinted  that  the  33-year- 
old  Richards  might  switch 
to  the  second  row  to  part- 
ner his  England  team-mate 
Martin  Johnson  or  even 
play  at  blind-side  Hanker. 

"Dean  took  It  fantasti- 
cally well,  which  is  only 
what  you  would  expect 


from  a man  of  his  calibre,” 
Dwyer  said.  "His  reaction 
made  it  easy  to  see  why  be 
has  achieved  so  much. 

•'Our  current  thoughts 
are  that  Dean  could  be  used 
very  effectively  in  the 
second  row.  But  Eric 
Miller’s  current  form 
means  that  he  virtually  de- 
manded selection.” 

Johnson  will  captain  the 
Tigers  on  Saturday,  with 
the  South  Africa  fly-half 
Joel  Stransky  replacing 
Rob  Liley  and  the  wing 
Leon  Lloyd  coming  in  for 
Rory  Underwood  as  other 
changes  from  the  starting 
line-up  against  Brive. 

• The  Brive  captain  Alain 
Penaud  yesterday  joined 
France’s  casualty  list.  The 
fiy-balf,  who  injured  his  an- 
kle against  Leicester,  has 
ruled  himself  out  of  Satur- 
day week’s  Five  Nations 
match  against  Wales  in 
Paris,  following  the  centre 
Thomas  CastaJgnede  and 
flanker  Philippe  Benetton 
(broken-  jaws)  and  the 
scrum-half  Fabien  Galthlg 
(torn  ligaments). 

• The  final  documents 
sealing  the  accord  between 
the  RFU  and  Epruc  were 
signed  yesterday.  The  RFU 
president  John  Richardson 
said:  "All  in  the  game  may 
now  rejoice  in  this  agree- 
ment, which  heralds  the 
new  rugby  fatare  of  unity 
and  strength  of  purpose.'* 


Clubs  braced 
for  Sevens  row 


Robert  Armstrong 

ENGLAND  may  come  off 
second-best  in  a club 
versus  country  conflict 
over  the  release  of  players  for 
next  month’s  World  Cup 
Sevens  in  Hong  Kong.  Most  of 
the  21  players  selected  yester- 
day will  be  needed  for  Cour- 
age league  matches  on  March 
22  and  23,  dates  which  dash 
with  fee  Sevens  tournament 
All  but  one  erf  fee  players. 
Wakefield's  David  Scully,  are 
drawn  from  League  One, 
which  has  a full  programme 
of  five  games  involving  rele- 
gation and  championship 
issues  Including  qualification 
for  next  season’s  European 
Cup.  So  far  none  of  the  dubs 
has  told  its  players  feat  If 
selected,  they  may  give  prior- 
ity to  defending  fee  Sevens 
trophy  England  won  in  the  in- 
augural tournament  at 
Murrayfield  in  1993. 

Wasps,  who  have  six  play- 
ers in  fee  training  squad,  are 
due  to  play  host  to  Orrell 
(two)  on  March  23.  The  previ- 
ous day  Northampton  (three 
players)  entertain  Harlequins 
(one),  while  Leicester  and 
Bath  (three  players  each)  face 
tricky  away  games  at 
Gloucester  and  West  Hartle- 
pool respectively.  Saracens 
too  may  be  unwilling  to  lose 
Richard  Hill  for  their  visit  to 
London  Irish. 


The  four  clubs  who  might 
be  hardest  hit  — Bath.  Leices- 
ter, Northampton  and  Wasps 
— will  wait  and  see  how 
many  of  their  players  are 
among  the  final  li  to  travel  to 
Hong  Kong  before  making 
any  statement  Northampton 
might  be  without  Tim  Rodber 
and  Nick  Beal,  Wasps  without 
Chris  Sheasby  and  the  Sevens 
captain  Lawrence  Dallaglio. 
Bath  without  Adedayo  Ade- 
bayo,  Leicester  without  Nell 
Back  and  Wakefield  without 
Scully. 

Other  strong  contenders  for 
fee  finals  team  are  likely  to 
be  Bath’s  Mike  Catt  and  Jon 
Sleightholme,  the  Leicester 
backs  Will  Greenwood  and 
Austin  Healey,  and  the  two 
open-side  flankers  Rory  Jen- 
kins (Harlequins)  and  Hill. 

The  pressure  on  players  to 
show  loyalty  to  their  clubs  as 
contracted  professionals  will 
be  even  greater  if  their  em- 
ployers are  involved  in  the 
Pilkington  Cup  semi-finals  on 
March  29,  when  players  might 
be  making  the  6,000-mfle  flight 
back  from  Hong  Kong. 

TRAINING  SQUAD,  Baekai  N BmI 

(Northampton),  A Adatom  (Bath).  W 
Qraaawood.  A (both  UdCMter). 

U CMt,  J Wlrirfiihnlw  (both  Bain),  r 
Ta  —to  (Wasps).  D SouSy  (Wakofloldj. 
H Danim  (Northampton),  M (smataM 
(Wasps),  J Naylor  (Orrell),  S HoImt 
(WsapE).  R ratetoKMota  (Onoll). 
Norwards!  C Shoasby  (Wasps).  L 
Battaglia  (Wasps,  capt).  N Rack 
(Leicester).  T Itadbar  (Northampton).  R 
MR  (Saracens). « JaaMas  (Hartequlns).  P 


' (Wasps).  ■ Carry  (Bristol). 


Cardiff  threaten  to  withdraw 
from  the  Anglo-Welsh  Cup 

CARDIFF  have  pnt  the  j the  Anglo-Welsh  cone 
future  of  the  Anglo- 1 a Wd  for  meanlngfu 


Wfntnre  of  the  Anglo- 
Welsh  Cup  in  doubt  by 
threatening  to  scratch  from 
the  competition  because 
they  have  become  disillu- 
sioned by  its  lack  of  appeaL 

“Everyone  has  had  a gut- 
ful of  this  competition,’’ 
said  Cardiff’s  chief  execu- 
tive Gareth  Davies.  “I  don’t 
think  -we  will  be  playing 
any  more  of  our  games,  al- 
though nothing  is  final  at 
this  stage.” 

If  Cardiff,  who  have 
played  only  two  of  their  six 
group  matches,  do  decide  to 
withdraw  it  is  likely  the 
other  Welsh  Helneken 
League  First  Division  clubs 
will  follow  suit. 

Dunvant  have  postponed 
their  trip  to  West  Hartle- 
pool on  Saturday  week.  The 
club’s  rugby  executive 
Andrew  Beer  said:  “We’ve 
been  prepared  to  run  with 


the  Anglo-Welsh  concept  in 
a bid  for  meaningful  fix- 
tures. but  the  games  have 
proved  to  be  anything  bnt 
meaningful. 

“Regarding  our  matches 
with  London  Irish  and 
Gloucester,  I anticipate  a 
decision  being  made  in  the 
next  14  days  about  whether 
we  proceed  with  them.” 

Robert  Howley  may  face 
a £2,000  fine  if  an  investiga- 
tion finds  that  he  breached 
his  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
contract  under  which  he, 
like  all  members  of  the 
Wales  squad,  must  wear 
Reebok  kit  while  on  official 
international  duty. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
Cardiff  scrum-half  wore  a 
sweatshirt  and  training 
bottoms  bearing  the  logo  of 
at  least  one  other  company 
when  Wales  trained  before 
last  Saturday’s  game 
against  Ireland. 


Snooker 

Consistent  Doherty  plays  the  percentages 


Golf 


OTvEviiimrt  Wembley 

MpHERE  ate  lies,  . damned 
I lies  and  snooker  statistics, 
the  last  of  which  showed  a 
success  rate  of  90  per  cent  or 
better  for.  Ken  Doherty  in 
both  potting  and  layingsafety 
shots  as  be  beat  Alain  Robi- 
doux  8-2  to  qualify  for  the 
quarter-finals  erf  the  Benson  & 
Hedges  Masters  here' at  the 
Conference  Centre. 

Degree  of  difficulty  is  not 
easily  quantifiable.  Neverthe- 
less Doherty’s  91  per  cent  fig- 
ore  on  attempted  pots  and  95. 
per  cent  for  shots  which  pre- 
vented his  opponent  scoring 
were  some  indication  of  his 
sound  standard. 


Robidoux,  Canadian  cham- 
pion for  the  past  six  years, 
scored  even  higher  for  safety 
play  (96  per  cent)  so  his  78  per 
coot  success  rale  in  potting 
seemed  a straightforward  ex- 
planation for  his  defeat  In 
reality  Doherty’s  potting  per- 
centage was  enhanced  by  the 
positional  play  which  enabled 
Min  to  make  the  four  highest 
breaks  of  the  match:  104  to 
lead  2-0, 83  (from  (M4)  for  3-1, 
37  to  clinch  4-2,  and  92  to 
clinch  his  place  in  the  last 
eight  after  'a  struggle  lasting 
three  hours  and  five  minutes. 

Robidoux  won  two  of  the 
three  longest 'frames,  the 
third  and  fifth  which  lasted  44 
hod  30  minutes  respectively, 
hut  it  was  the  Dubliner’s  cap- 


ture of  the  42-minute  seventh 
an  the  brown  which  pat  him 
three  up  with  four  to  play. 

Docberty,  who  collected 
218JS00  after  reaching  fee  UK 
Championship  semi-finals  in 
November,  is  now  guaranteed 
£23*000  or  more,  which  will  be 
his  highest  earnings  of  the 
season  so  for. 

Yesterday’s  only  disap- 
pointment for  him  was  his 
Eaflure  to  establish  a new  tar- 
get for  the  tournament’s 
£15,000  highest-break  award. 
In  the  eighth  frame  his  break 
had  reached  92  when,  with 
with  only  one  red  remaining 
and  a 134  total  clearance  very 
much  within  his  capabilities, 
he  missed  & simple  black  off 

its  spot 


Tiger  tamed  by 
heat  exhaustion 


THAILAND'S  33C  (91F) 

I heat  proved  too  much 
yesterday  for  Tiger  Woods, 
who  withdrew  from  a pro- 
am  tountameni  to  Bangkok 
after  13  holes.  “It’s  heat  ex- 
haustion.” said  Peter  Ger- 
man, tournament  director 
of  the  Asian  Honda  Classic 
which  begins  today. 

"He’s  not  a well  hoy.  He 
just  finished  playing  in 
Pebble  Beach,  then  he  got 
on  a plane  and  arrived  last 
night  He  is  exhausted.” 

The  American,  who  has  a 
Thai  mother,  is  expected  to 
tee  off  today  at  his  first  pro- 
fessional event  in  Asia.  Al- 
though the  21 -year-old  has 


Rugby  League 


Woods . . . toot  a well  boy* 

been  to  Thailand  only  three 
times  and  speaks  virtually 
nothing  of  the  language, 
Thai  people  consider  him 
one  of  their  own. 

His  mother  has  become -a 
media  celebrity  over  the 
past  week,  delighting  local 
women  by  saying  she  hoped 
her  son  would  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps  and 
marry  a Thai. 


Paul  fit  for  code-conversion  against  Saints 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

WIGAN  Warriors’  Henry 
Paul  is  expected  to  be  fit 
to  return  to  13-man  action  in 
Saturday’s  Challenge  Cup 
fourth-round  tie  against  St 
Helens  after  coming  through 
a training  session. 

The  23-year-old  Kiwi,  an 
elusive  back  who  Is  a poten- 
tial match-winner,  has  not 
played  since  damaging  his 
shoulder  in  November  during 
a rugby  union  spell  with 
Bath. 

Wigan’s  coach  Graeme  West 
is  also  confident  that  Va’aiga 
Tuigamala’s  work  permit 
problems  will  be  sorted  out  in 
time  for  fee  Western  Samoan 


to  play  at  Enowsley  Road.  But 
Gary  Connolly  is  doubtflol 
with  a knee  to  jury. 

Fata  Sini  looks  certain  to  be 
in  the  Salford  Reds  side  for 
the  other  all-Super  League  tie 
at  Castieford  on  Sunday.  The 
winger,  who  played  for  West- 
ern Samoa  in  the  recent 
Nines  tournament  in  Towns- 
ville, is  back  with  Salford , 
after  an  abortive  spell  with 
Llanelli,  the  cash-strapped  I 
rugby  union  dub. 

Salford  have  signed  a two- 1 
year  £150.000  deal  wife  fee , 
Manchester  radio  station  Hiss 
102;  the  club  is  set  to  earn 
£750,000  from  sponsorship 
over  the  next  two  years. 

John  Lang,  fee  former  Test 
hooker,  has  been  appointed 


coach  to  Australia’s  Super 
League  side  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  squad  to  tour 
England  this  year. 
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Angry  Bradford  prosecute  Gray 


Russell  Thomas 


Watson . . . career  doubt 


RADFORD  CITY 
win  today  launch 
criminal  action 
against  Hudders- 
field’s defender  Kevin  Gray 
supported  by  video  evidence 
of  bis  challenge  which  left 
Gordon  Watson  suffering  a 
potentially  career-threaten- 
ing injury. 

At  the  same  time  Bradford 
win  issue  a writ  for  compensa- 
tion against  both  Gray  and 
Huddersfield  over  the  inci- 


dent, after  only  four  minutes 
of  Saturday’s  Yorkshire  derby 
at  the  Pulse  Stadium,  which 

left  Watson  with  a double  frac- 
ture of  his  right  Leg. 

Watson,  signed  by  Bradford 
only  three  weeks  ago  for  a 
dub-record  £550,000,  under- 
went surgery  and  had  a six- 
inch  plate  and  seven  screws 
inserted.  It  is  feared  the  25- 
year-old  striker  will  need  at 
least  one  more  operation  and 
will  be  out  of  action  for  at 
least  eight  months. 

After  a meeting  involving 
the  dub’s  chairman  Geoffrey 


Richmond  and  fellow  direc- 
tors, solicitors,  doctors  and 
Watson’s  advisers,  Bradford 
decided  to  launch  the  twin 
legal  actions.  Their  solicitors 

’Hammond  Suddards  believe 
the  weight  of  medical  evi- 
dence and  video  win  lead  to 
Gray's  conviction. 

The  incident,  captured  by 
dub  cameras  from  several 
different  angles,  appears  to 
show  Gray  lunging  at  Watson 
from  several  feet  before  con- 
necting just  below  die  knee. 

Michael  Shepherd  of  Ham- 
mond Suddards  is  confident 


of  winning  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases — with  the  lat- 
ter involving  Gray 
charges  under  sections  18 
2Q  of  the  Offences  Against  The 
Person  Act  Both  concern 
grievous  bodily  harm,  al- 
though section  18  requires 
intent  — something  Shepherd 
feels  they  can  prove. 

He  said:  *Tt’s  not  a gamble. 
rn  any  criminal  proceeding, 
proving  intent  is  always  a 
matter  of  evidence.  You  can 
never  actually  get  inside  a 
person’s  head  to  see  what  be 
Is  actually  thinking  at  the 


time.  You  can  only  judge  his 
intentions  objectively  by 

watching  his  n<rHnna  " 

Huddersfield’s  manager 
Brian  Horton  defended  bis 
player.  “It  looked  bad  because 
Kevin  lunged  in,  but  I can 
banestiy  say  there  was  no  in- 
tent,*’ he  said.  “Kevin  is  the 
most  honest  and  genuine  pro- 
fessional you  could  wish  to 
meet  and  I don’t  know  anyone 
who  would  deliberately  go  out 
and  break  someone's  leg.” 

Huddersfield’s  board  will 
discuss  the  issue  today  and 
issue  a statement  tomorrow. 


bring 
offside 
to  heel 

Report  by 
Martin  Thorpe 


SOCCER  is  on  the  verge 
of  a technological  revo- 
lution which  could  end 
arguments  over  controversial 
decisions  by  referees. 

Radical  new  plans  to  be 
placed  before  the  Football 
Association  this  month  will 
suggest  that  match  officials 
rely  on  high-tech  equipment 
to  judge  offsides. 

Under  the  scheme,  a tiny 
electronic  tag  would  be  at- 
tached to  each  player,  and  a 
metal  coating  fixed  inside  the 
cover  of  the  ball.  A metal  grid 
under  the  entire  pitch  would 
pick  up  the  positions  of  ball 
and  players  using  radio 
waves.  The  positions  would 
then  be  relayed  to  a computer 
in  the  stand  where  a fourth 
official  would  analyse  the  23 
moving  dots  on  the  screen  to 
judge  instantly  whether  a 
player  is  offside. 

The  idea  is  the  most  contro- 
versial recommendation  in 
the  report  commissioned  by 
the  FA.  The  report's  author. 
Professor  Nigel  Allmson  of  the 
University  or  Manchester  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. believes  that  with  suffi- 
cient funding  and  trials  the 
system  could  be  in  use  in  top 
matches  within  three  years. 

Allin  son  was  approached 
by  Ken  Ridden,  director  of 
refereeing  at  the  FA  and  Pre- 
mier League,  to  investigate 
what  technology  is  feasibly 
available  to  help  referees,  Al- 
1 in  son  has  since  met  the  FA’s 


The  electronic  pitch 


Although  the  particular  technology  to  st9  being  discussed, 
hare  are  some  of  the  gadgets  that  might  be  coming  to  a'  • 
foottrafl  ground  near  you  over  the  next  few  years—  > 


Synchronised 

time-keeping 

The  referee’s  watch 
has  a tiny  radio 
transmitter,  flnked 
electronically  to  the 
stadium  dock. 


Robo  Ref 


Touchline 

A cable  under  the  white 
6r»  detects  when  the 
ban  goes  out  of  play. 


Linesmen 

Communicate  with  the 
referee  by  means  of  a 
transmitter  in  tfie  flag.  Referee 
hears  a buzzer  and  feels  a 
vSrration  via  a pressure  pad 
strapped  to  his  arm. 


A Watch  feted  to  stadium 
■ ' .-stock. 


chief  executive  Graham  Kelly 
to  discuss  the  concept 

“We  are  looking  at  the  art 
of  the  possible,”  said  Ridden. 
“If  there  is  technology  avail- 
able that  can  help  referees  in 
their  decision-making  and 
help  to  convince  the  public 
that  more  correct  decisions 
are  being  made,  we've  got  to 
consider  it” 

The  professor's  report  en- 
visages four  other  innova- 
tions becoming  commonplace 
at  top  football  grounds  within 
three  years: 


• The  referee’s  watch  to  be 
linked  electronically  to  a sta- 
dium clock,  so  that  the  crowd 
knows  bow  much  stoppage 
time  Is  being  played.  This  was 
tried  at  a match  in  Holland. 

• An  electronic  gadget,  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  shop  door- 
ways, placed  in  the  goalposts 
to  decide  whether  the  ball  has 
crossed  tbe  line. 

• A cable  similar  to  those 
that  enable  mobile  phones  to 
work  in  tunnels,  to  tie  under 
the  touchlines  to  sense  when 
the  ball  is  out  of  play. 
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• The  widespread  adoption 
of  the  electronic  linesmen’s 
flags  used  in  Euro  96.  By 
pressing  a button,  linesmen 
can  attract  the  attention  of 
the  referee,  who  hears  a 
buzzer  and  feels  a small  vi- 
bration. The  FA  is  currently 
in  talks  with  manufacturers 
over  a bulk  deal  for  the  flags. 

Farther  into  the  future  Al- 
linson  also  envisages  the  ref- 
eree informing  the  crowd  of 
his  decisions  via  a link  to  a 
screen  on  the  stand  roof. 

Tbe  professor  also  predicts 
dubs  using  fee  tagging  system 
to  assess  the  opposition's  tac- 
tics by  studying  how  their  dots 
moved  in  previous  matches. 

AUinson’s  thinking  on  off- 
sides and  whether  the  ball 


has  crossed  the  line  counters 
the  standard  argument 
against  new  technology,  feat 
a game's  flow  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  waiting  for  a fourth 
official  to  view  a video  replay. 
“Everyone  thinks  cameras 
are  the  answer,”  said  Allin- 
son.  "But  they  are  not” 

The  tagging  system  for  off- 
side is  his  pet  project  “What 
matters  is  what  resolution 
you  can  get,  how  accurate  is 
tbe  position  of  ball  and  play- 
ers. Knowing  them  within  a 
few  millimetres  is  critical. 

“It's  a long-term  project  and 
would  take  a considerable 
amount  of  research  and  trials 
but  if  someone  gave  tbe  right 
level  of  funding  you’d  be 
thinking  of  having  it  ready  in 


two  or  three  years.”  He  says 
that  whereas  linking  up  the 
referee's  watch  Is  relatively 
easy,  deciding  whether  fee 
ball  has  crossed  the  line  is 
hard.  “Cameras  or  light 
beams  can  be  triggered  acci- 
dently by  players.  The  induc- 
tive loop  used  in  shops  trig- 
gered by  a ball  with  an  inner 
metal  coating  seems  the 
answer.” 

Allmson  is  even  prepared  to 
fantasise  about  what  a referee 
in  2010  might  look  tike.  He  en- 
visages a person  with  instant 
replays  available  to  a head-up 
display:  a microphone  link;  a 
computer  instead  of  a note- 
book; and  a buzzer  instead  cff  a 
whistle.  But  that  really  is  a 
long  way  off.  . 


to  make  the 


roar 


Frank  Keating 


Finlay  calder  might 
well  be  right  “Make 
Will  Carting  captain 
and  he  couldn’t  rrftise,” 
said  the  last  leader  of  a,  series- 
winning  Lions  team. 

Carting  told  fee  Lions  man- 
ager Fran  Cotton  at  the  Lon- 
don HDton  an  Saturday  night: 
“Don't  even  oansiderme,  ITI 
be  on  holiday  wife  my  girl. 
Sorry  if  it  seems  into  burnout 
bull  need  a break.” 

InlOdaysCottonandthe 
two  selectors,  the  Soots  Ian 
McGeechan  and  Jim  Telfer, 
wfe  name  60  provisionals  for 
tbe35strang  Lions  party.  . 

If  not  W31,  wc31  who?  As  to 
the  Derby,  fee  eariy  front-run- 
ner never  comes  home  up  the 
hm  with  fee  job  dome  and  dust- 
ed; indeed  Carting  himself 
was  favourite  to  February 
1993  but  within  a month  nei- 
ther soul  nor  sage  doubted 
that  Gavin  Hastings  had  been 
bora  to  the  office. 

This  winter,  Scotland's 
Army  major  Rob  Wain  wright 
seemed  perfect,  till  his  team’s 
ragbag  shows  dragged  him 
down  with  them  and  italicised 
Cotton's  crucial  manifesto: 
"Captain  has  to  be  certain  and 
guaranteed  his  Test  place.  If 
mat,  huge trouble.  It wQLbe 
best  possible  team  and  then, 
from  it,  best  captain.” 

So  is  Carting  fee  best  centre? 
He’s  playing  a treat  (to  show 
Jack  Rowell  what  for).  And 
was  the  estimable  Wainwright 
ever  on  once  McGeechan  and 
Telfer  had  beenmeasuredfor 
them  tracksuits  and  blazers? 
An  all-tartan  troika  would  be 

too  much;  the  Lions  to 

New  Zealand  20  summers  ago, 
wife  Fhfl  Bennett  as  captain 
and  John  Dawes  as  coach,  were 
far  too  Welsh  introvert  home- 
sick-Celtic.  We  still  refer  to  it 
simply  as  The  BadNews  Tour. 

Cotton’s  edict  rules  out  both 
fee  current  Five  Nations  cap- 
tains of  England  and  Wales, 
respectively  Phil  de  GlanvUle 
and  Jonathan  Humphreys. 

Ireland's  captain,  fee 
hooker  Keith  Wood,  remains 
injured  for  the  rest  of  the 
championship  and,  although 
his  kamikaze  approach  makes 
him  a T. ions'  certainly  to  roar, 
his  engaging^  frank  “diplo- 
macy” is  more  of  the  be- 
damned  down-to-earth  variety 

rfhk  T-inwirlclt  wunnalrinf  the 

actor  Richard  Harris,  than  fee 
British  Foreign  Office  would 
cope  wife  comfortably.  Wood 


would  put  the  still  Insufferable 
Springbok  Boera  in  their  bor- 
ing place,  on  and  cff  fee  pitch. 

Let  Wood  stick  to  his  hooray- 
marmihip  aslwolffir.  Who  gtis- 

tenmgly  stands  to  for  him  for 
Ireland  is  the  quicksilver  and 
aware  “Jim-lad”  Harlequin 
Jim  Staples.  Not  a daft  thought 
for  fee  Ltons  either,  as  captain 
at  foll-back,  with  a speech  and 
sang  for  every  occasion. 

But  without  a percentage 
goalkirker  in  sight,  (me  fancies 
that  for  fUH-back  Wales’s  Neil 
Jenkins  has  been  fee  first  man 
indelibly  inked  in  fee  Lions 
team-sheet,  for  all  Fran’s  fan- 
nying about  fee  Lions’  modem 
need  forftiD-pelt  counter- 
attackers  fhun  No.  15l 

Yet  Staples  and  the  England 
discards  Nick  Beal  and  Mike 

Catt  are  probably  pencilled  to 
bolder  than  the  promising  bull- 
oek  front-footer  Tim  Stimpson. 
The  Newcastle  colt  has  three 
En^and  matches to  Qomrioce 
foe  Lions  of  his  vim  and  afir 
round  enlightened  zippity- 
dooda.  He  needs  to  go  for  it  . 

Cotton  means  his  decree.  So 
In  February  the  Lions  cap- 
taincy must  be  be  tween  the 
half-backs  Gregor  Townsend 
and  Robert  Howley — and 
why  not,  for  each  could  and 
should  be  tossing  up  for  his 
country  by  fee  end  of  the  Five 
Nations  at  the  ides  of  March. 

Townsend  has  already 
served  his  articles  as  Scot- 
land's captain,  and  those  In 
the  know  say  Cardiff’s 
resplendent  Howley  has  never 
played  quite  as  flamboyantly 
as  when  he  was  still  unknown 
anti  captaining  Bridgend. 

Cotton  says:  “We  can  proba- 
bly name  a dozen  certainties 
now  but  it’s  the  next  20-odd 
which  is  hard.”  So  12  to  keep 
free  the  summer  Townsend 
and  Howley;  fee  two  un-soft 
Welsh  centres  Scott  Gibbs  and 
Allan  Ttatpman;  their  compa- 
triot who  has  also  "returned 
south”,  Scott  Quinnell;  fee 
English  cdothes-prop  Martin 
Johnson  and  fee  Irish  ditto 
Jeremy  Davidson;  Nell  Jen- 
kins the  boot  and  Kenny  Lo- 
gan the  heels;  Eric  Miller  for 
fee  future;  and  Jason  Leonard 
and  Laurence  Dallagfio  for  the 
beef  on  the  hoof?  Okay , make 
it  a lucky  13— with  Jeremy 
Guscott,  surely? 

■ - RADER  of  the  winning 
V band  ofbrofoers?  Well, 

1 don’t  persuade  Captain 

^*WiH  Marvel  to  give  up 
his  hols.  Be  done  with  it  and 
name,  pronto,  British  rugby's 
aff-roand  good  egg,  chivalrous 
sportsman,  modest  top  dog, 
diplomat,  ambassador, 
proven  Lion  revered  around 
the  wide  worid  of  rugby  and, 
fulfilling  Cotton's  top-form 
criterion,  wife  championship 
tries  of  voluptuous  and  differ- 
ing glory — full-pelt  or  drag- 
onfly zig-zag. 

Step  forward,  Ieuan  Evans.  ■ 


Albion  plump 
for  Harford 


Peter  White 


RAY  HARFORD  will  be 
appointed  today  as 
manager  of  West  Brom- 
wich Albion. 

Harford,  formerly  respon- 
sible for  team  affairs  at  Black- 
burn Rovers  and  Luton  Town, 
met  Albion’s  chairman  Tony 
Hale  yesterday  for  lengthy 
talks  and  agreed  to  succeed 
Alan  Buckley,  who  was  dis- 
missed by  fee  First  Division 
club  two  weeks  ago.  The  ap- 
pointment comes  after  the  job 
was  rejected  by  Bruce  Rioch, 
John  Toshack  and  Chris 
Waddle. 

Harford  has  been  told  that 

he  can  select  his  own  back- 
room staff.  His  choices  are 
likely  to  include  two  former 
West  Bromwich  players,  Cyr- 
iHe  Regis,  who  was  recently 
forced  to  quit  the  game 
through  Injury,  and  John 
Trewick,  who  already  holds  a 
coaching  position  at  tbe 
Hawthorns. 


Last  night  Hale  dismissed 
suggestions  that  Waddle  had 
turned  down  the  post  and  de- 
cided to  continue  playing  for 
Bradford  because  he  was  not 
happy  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  pro- 
vided to  buy  players. 

‘T  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  comment  about  Chris 
Waddle,”  Hale  said.  “But  what 
X Will  say  is  that  financial  mat- 
ters have  never  been  a nega- 
tive Issue  wife  tbe  rairnHrtflH>ci 
we  have  spoken  to.  We  have 
invested  S3  million  on  players 
to  the  last  18  months  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  still  money  available 
to  the  next  manager." 

• A group  of  Plymouth  sup- 
porters who  want  Nell  War- 
nock  reinstalled  as  manager 
have  launched  a campaign  to 
buy  out  the  chairman  Dan 
McCauley.  The  fans  are  in  the 
process  of  forming  a consor- 
tium which  they  hope  will 
raise  the  £3  million  they  feel  is 
necessary  to  purchase  McCau- 
ley’s controlling  interest  ' 


o 


Though  chat  rooms  are 
heaving  with  one-handed 
typists,  they  also  play 
host  to  people  looking 
to  emotionally  connect. 
Click,  click.  Who’s  there? 
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Across 


1 Fanciful  kSer — he’s  waft-  ' 
Eked  (8) 

5  Sections  of  the  City  getting 
into  convenience  food  (6) 

9  Caught  over  far  from 
sensible  contract  (5) 

10  Aspire  to  transform  the  old 
; country  (6) 

11  Turn  informer  about  duck 
• theft® 

12  Many  vegetables  are 
offered  in  such  dubs  (6) 

1 4 A good  man,  and  yet 
organising  a stoppage  (1 Q) 
18  Threatening  the  railways  on 
the  Channel  coast  (10)  - 
22  Trendy  action?  Absolutely! 

© _ 

28  .Get  away  outside  these 

days  and  froSc(8J 
24  Waste  time — but  only  a 
Utile  (B) 


29  Drawing  oft  the  water  * 
turning  red  again  (5) 

26  Concerned  with  Greek  and 
French  compunction  (6) 

27  A supporter,  though  he 
daren't  maybe  reveal  this  (8) 

Down 


1 Note  an  engineer  on  a ship 
gets  a break  (6) 

2 Cut  candle-production  (6) 

3 Inftttdbte  but  evasive  person  in 
beastly  housing  (9 

4 Points  dvkfng  a matte- 

matSdanandfirndrectorCIO) 

6 An  Impractical  individual's 
fancy  table  (8) 

7 Superficial  means  of  - 

■ improving  the  image  (8) 

5 Inadequately  provided  with 
boxes,  see?  (8)  V 

13  Manure  used  freely,  but  to 
just  what  extents  not 
known  (IQ) 


□□□□□□□HQ  Gionzin 
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18  Lustrous  s3ver  bedding  (8) 

16  Tot  left  in  flight,  which  Is 
staggering  (8) 

17  A rousing  militaristic  caB  (8) 

19  Claim  possibly  a quarter — 
there’s  vindictiveness!  (5) 

20  Giving  a guy  timeto  run'© ' 

21  Failing  to  change  sides  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuok?  Then  cal  our  soiutiana 
on  0681  338  238.  Cafis  cost 
SQp  par  ndnute  at  aatknM.  Service 
MPPtabyATS 
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